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Preface — Copenhagen  — Amager  Market-people — Frederica- 
borg — Libraries — Picture  gallery — Cronberg  Castle — Got- 
tenburg — Firth  scenery — Laurvig — Holmestrand — Moss- 
Approach  to  Christiania — Passports  superfluous — Modes  of 
reaching  Norway. 

Those  who  are  most  acquainted  with  the 
political  and  social  prospects  of  Norway,  are 
best  aware  that  the  civilization  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  Norwegians  have  been  exceed- 
ingly underrated.  Their  place  in  the  scale  of 
nations  has  been  but  imperfectly  made  out. 
The  best  accounts  of  them  (with  the  valuable 
exception  of  Mr.  Laing''s)  have  been  those  that 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  geology  and  the 
physical  appearance  of  their  country;  i^d  the 
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worst  are  those  that  have  honoured  their  institu- 
tions with  condescending  laudations.  Of  this 
latter  there  has  been  far  too  much.  Many 
travellers  have  spoken  positively  contemptuously 
of  them ;  others  have  damned  them  with  faint 
praise ;  as  if,  in  the  essentials  of  civilization, 
they  had  differed  in  kind  from  ourselves.  The 
natives  themselves  complain  of  this,  and  accuse 
us  of  ranking  them  with  the  uncultivated  nations. 
They  seem  to  be  continually  in  anticipation 
either  of  some  expression  of  disparagement,  or 
of  some  patronising  encomium.  They  wish 
to  be  known  as  something  better  than  hardy 
peasants  and  hospitable  mountaineers.  It  is 
not  those  who  talk  of  their  warm  hearts,  and 
their  Auror«  Boreales,  that  they  put  their  chief 
trust  in.  They  love  to  be  known  for  their  in- 
stitutions, rather  than  for  their  mountains ;  for 
things  social,  rather  than  for  things  geological. 
The  civilization  of  Norway  differs  from  that  of 
England,  as  that  of  Inverness  does,  from  that 
of  London;  not  as  the  stages  of  culture  in 
Ispahan  and  Paris  differ  from  eacfh  other.  It 
is  a  difference  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  The  two 
countries  are  on  different  steps  of  the  same  ladda:. 
They  are  on  the  same  pair  of  stairs,  and  between 
the  same  landing-places.  Socially  speaking,  the 
Norwegians  are  something  better  than  the  neigh- 
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boun  of  the  Laplander ;  politically  speatdng, 
they  are  flomething  more  than  a  province  to  the 
Swede.  For  all  thi8»  the  most  lax  notions  are 
afloat  in  regard  to  their  habits  of  thought,  their 
sdenoe,  their  literature,  and  their  political  pros- 
pects. Little  or  no  interest  is  taken  in  their 
destinies.  And  yet  they  are  pre-eminently  a 
rising  people,  full  of  youth,  and  hope.  They 
augur  well  of  their  fortunes  themselves,  and 
feel  that  day  by  day  they  improve.  Surely, 
the  working  of  the  most  democratic  constitu- 
tion in  Europe  should  be  observed ;  a  European 
America  (on  a  small  scale)  must  be  worth 
visiting. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  about  to  write  upon 
Norway,  as  a  man  writ^  the  memoirs  of  a  fami- 
liar friend;  less  with  the  intention  of  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  his  actions,  than  with  the 
hope  of  setting  his  general  character  in  a  true 
light,  and  of  clearing  away  certain  miscon- 
ceptions concerning  it.  But  though  I  think 
well  and  feel  warmly  in  its  favour,  I  wish  to 
indicate  the  subject  rather  than  to  exhaust  it, 
to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  my  countrymen 
rather  than  to  satiate  it.  My  work  is  more 
of  a  sketch  than  a  treatise,  an  outline  rather  than 
a  full  and  correct  likeness,  a  chain  of  desultory 
observations  rathor  than  a  r^ular  dissertation. 
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I  say  to  my  reader,  not— com^  and  hear^  but 
—go  and  see.  I  stand  up  most  strongly  for  the 
civilization  of  Norway ;  but  between  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement  I  draw  a  wide  distinction. 
Themistocles  could  not  play  upon  the  flute,  but 
he  could  elevate  a  small  city  into  a  great  one. 
The  Norwegian  M.P.  legislates  for  the  welfare 
of  his  country,  though  he  smokes  in  the  drawing- 
room.  A  nation  may  possess  refinement,  that 
possesses  nothing  besides. 

My  impressions  regarding  Norway  are  well- 
nigh  five  years  old ;  and  I  must  be  excused  if 
I,  occasionally,  describe  from  remembrance.  I 
had  no  notion,  whilst  I  was  there,  of  writing  a 
book.  Upon  things  that  made  but  a  slight 
impression  I  shall,  perforce,  be  sketchy,  and 
make  up  for  being  so,  by  writing  con  amore 
respecting  points  which  struck  me  strongly.  I 
believe  that  the  very  truest  characteristics  of  a 
nation  are  thus  preserved ;  inasmuch  as,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  only  the  more  pro- 
minent traits  that  take  root  in  the  memory. 

In  the  month  of  March  1883,  I  left  Hull  for 
Hamburg,  and  in  the  May  following  started 
from  Hamburg  for  Copenhagen.  The  steamer 
to  the  latter  place  runs  from  Kiel  and  Lubeck 
alternately.  The  road  between  Hamburg  and 
Lubeck  is  too  bad  to  be  tolerated,  and,  although 
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the  distance  is  not  more  than  forty  miles,  we 
were  all  night  on  the  way.  For  this  the  jealousy 
of  the  Danish  government  may  be  thanked, 
which  is  unwilling  to  see  any  facility  of  inter- 
course between  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  lest  the 
trade  of  its  own  town,  Kiel,  should  be  thereby 
diminished.  Yet  the  places  might  bear  a  rail- 
road between  them.  The  Danish  steamer  lies 
not  at  Lubeck,  but  three  miles  below  that  city, 
•  at  Travemunde,  on  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Trave,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  We  went 
aboard  between  five  and  six  in  the  afternoon ; 
early  the  next  morning  passed  by  the  islands 
Moen  and  Falster,  and  a  little  before  noon  came 
in  sight  of  Copenhagen.  The  town  itself  lies 
low,  and  is  masked  towards  the  sea  by  the  island 
of  Amager,  and  the  Three-fronted  battery,  which 
latter  commands  the  harbour  on  all  sides. 
However,  the  high  masts  of  the  shipping  shew 
themselves  at  a  great  distance.  On  landing  the 
steamer  is  invaded  by  the  valets  de  place  from 
the  principal  hotels,  each  recommending  his  own. 
Clamorous  as  they  are,  they  by  no  means  equal, 
either  in  pertinaciousness  or  number,  the  hotel 
harpies  of  France.  No  one  who  speaks  German, 
and  few  who  speak  English,  need  be  at  all  in- 
commoded in  Copenhagen  on  the  score  of  lan- 
guage.    If  you  ask  a  porter  in  the  streets  a 
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question  in  German  he  will  comprehend  and 
answer  you.  At  the  H6tel  (PAngleterrey  where 
I  generally  dined,  I  scarcely  heard  a  Danish 
conversation.  The  mistress  Vas  an  English- 
woman, and  her  husband  a  Bohemian.  The 
same,  I  believe,  was  the  case  at  the  Hotel  du 
Nard.  These  are  the  two  chief  hotels.  A 
third,  upon  a  less  ambitious  scale,  and  with  more 
reasonable  charges,  is  the  Hotel  Lauenhurg^ 
kept  by  a  Scotchman.  The  passports,  which  it, 
was  necessary  to  take  with  you  from  Hamburg, 
and  to  change  at  Lubeck,  must  now  be  given  in 
to  the  police. 

A  fortnight  may  be  passed  very  pleasantly  in 
Copenhagen  ;  indeed  to  one  who  would  see  every 
thing  in  the  city  worth  visiting,  a  much  longer 
time  is  absolutely  indispensable.  It  is,  without 
exception,  the  cleanest  town  I  was  ever  in.  One 
quarter  of  it  is  laid  out  for  the  residence  of  the 
sailors ;  and  that  with  the  utmost  uniformity ; 
all  the  houses  are  alike,  all  are  clean,  neat,  and 
regular.  Compared  with  the  rest  of  the  city, 
they  appear  low-oroofed.  In  Harwich  and  Co* 
penhagen  the  grass  grows  in  the  streets,  a  sign 
of  decayed  commerce  which  I  have,  read  of 
often,  but  witnessed  no  where  dse.  The  Palaces 
form  the  grand  square  of  Copenhagen;  from 
these  runs  an  equally  noble   street,  the  Ama- 
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lien  Gade.  The  Boyal  mansion,  a  beautiful 
and  extensive  Italian  building,  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  There  is  no  lack  of  royal 
residences.  Four  miles  on  the  road  to  Elsinore^ 
and  overlooking  the  sea,  is  a  castle  and  park,  of 
which  the  latter  is  thrown  open  to  the  public.  I 
visited  this  one  Sunday;  hundreds  of  people 
of  all  ranks  and  ages,  were  enjo3dng  themselves 
on  its  lawns  and  under  the  shade  of  its  venerable 
trees.  A  party  of  Swedes,  the  women  con- 
spicuous from  being  dressed  aU  alike,  and  aU 
in  white,  had  come  over  from  the  opposite  town 
of  Lund ;  they  served  to  show  off  in  contrast  to 
the  red  petticoats  and  spangled  head-dresses  of 
the  Amager  market^people. 

The  island,  or  peninsula  of  Amager,  is  the 
Battersea  of  Copenhagen.  Its  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  gardeners,  and  of  Frieslandic  extraction. 
They  retain  the  costume  of  the  province  from 
which  they  came.  This  consists  of  a  multiplicity 
of  crimson  woollen  petticoats,  somewhat  short  in 
their  make,  worsted  stockings,  blue  aprons,  and 
high  spangled  caps.  Their  fashion  is  the  fashion 
of  the  Bavarian  broom-girls,  but  their  colours 
are  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  As  the  Vier- 
landers  are  to  Hamburg,  so  are  the  Amagrians 
to  Copenhagen. 

A  noble  castle,  Fredericsborg,  stands  within 
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two  miles  of  the  city,  and  overlooks  it.  An 
avenue  of  lime-trees  leads  to  it.  Below  lies  a 
garden  rather  than  a  park.  The  public  have 
free  access  to  the  grounds.  From  the  terrace  is 
a  fine  view  of  the  whole  of  Copenhagen. 

Every  thing  at  Copenhagen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  arsenal,  which  is  jealously  guarded 
from  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  is  perfectly  accessible. 
The  Royal  library,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
both  in  respect  to  the  number  of  its  volumes,  and 
the  value  of  its  manuscripts,  is  so  liberally  thrown 
open,  that  a  foreigner  has  only  to  introduce  him- 
self, in  order  to  be  enabled  to  pass  as  much  time 
as  he  likes  in  the  reading-room.     There  lie  the 
fifty   Pali   manuscripts,  brought  by   Professor 
Rask  from  Persia,   still  undeciphered.     There 
lie  also  some  Gaelic  manuscripts  of  undetermined 
antiquity  and  value ;  but  which,  I  fear,  no  Irish 
antiquary  has  been  zealous  or  learned  enough 
to  unravel.     A  second  library,  the  Clausonian, 
consists  chiefly  of  books  upon  Natural  History. 
I  have  been  told  that  more  books  are  printed  in 
Copenhagen  than  in  any  town  of  the  same  size 
in  Europe.     In  the  Royal  library,  Mr.  Elliot,  a 
Scandinavian  traveller,  had  occasion   to  speak 
with  Professor  Rask,  its  keeper.     Now  the  one 
was  a  bond  fide  Englishman,  and  as  such  might 
be  presumed  to  know  something  of  his  mother- 
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tongue,  whilst  the  other  had  written  an  English 
grammar  for  Danes,  and  a  Danish  one  for  Eng- 
lishmen. Thus,  as  men  occasionally  understand 
the  subject  they  write  books  about,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  English  might  be  presumed  on 
both  sides.  But  what  did  these  two  linguists 
do  ?  They  had  both  been  in  the  East,  and  for 
that  reason  spoke  Persian.  Men  will  show  off 
with  out-of-the-way  languages  when  they  can. 

In  the  picture-gallery  I  passed  two  long  morn- 
ings ;  it  has  the  credit  of  being  the  finest  col- 
lection north  of  Dresden.  For  much  information, 
and  for  several  very  agreeable  visits  during  my 
stay  in  Copenhagen,  I  have  to  thank  the  family 
of  General  Bomemann.  Through  his  kind  offer 
of  letters  of  introduction  in  case  I  visited  Nor- 
way, I  decided  upon  seeing  Christiania  in  pre- 
ference to  Stockholm  or  St.  Petersburg ;  points 
upon  which,  at  my  departure  from  Hamburg, 
I  had  not  made  up  my  mind. 

Before  a  traveller  can  leave  Copenhagen  he 
must  procure  a  certificate,  signed  by  a  house- 
keeper, to  show  that  he  is  not  in  debt  to  any  one 
within  the  town ;  or  that,  if  he  be,  the  house- 
keeper in  question  will  be  responsible.  The 
same  is  the  case  at  St.  Petersburg.  Moreover, 
a  passport  is  required  for  an  admission  into  the 
Swedish  territories. 
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The  steamer  starts  from  Copenhagen  to  Chris- 
tiania  once  a  week,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 
Before  the  sun  had  set  we  passed  the  venerable 
and  picturesque  castle  of  Cronberg,  overlooking 
the  Sound.  Here  it  was  where  either  Havelok, 
or  Ogier,  one  of  the  old  Scandinavian  searkings, 
was  found  by  an  intruder,  some  five  hundred 
years  after  his  death,  sitting  in  a  subterranean 
vault,  over  a  marble  table.  His  cheeks  were 
supported  by  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  his 
elbows  rested  on  the  table;  but  his  beard  had 
waxed  long  during  his  confinement,  had  pierced 
the  soUd  marble  of  the  table,  and  was  growing 
downward  towards  the  ground  beneath.  The 
hero  had  sat  so  for  many  centuries,  musing  on 
the  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen*  When 
the  intruder  entered  he  rose  up.  The  marble 
was  shivered  like  ice,  as  he  drew  his  beard 
through  it ;  and  in  a  terrific  voice  he  told  the 
stranger  that  he  was  glad  that  men  were  yet  in 
Dentnark. 

I  cannot  say  what  the  truth  .may  be ; 
I  tell  the  tale  that  was  told  to  me« 

Here,  or  hereabouts,  too,  it  was  where  Hamlet 
took  notes  concerning  his  uncle^s  behaviour,  and 
Tycho  &ahe  made  observations  upon  the 
heavens. 
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A  little  before  noon  the  following  day  we 
reached  Gottenburg,  the  Liverpool  of  Sweden* 
In  the  days  of  its  glory  it  was  supposed  that  it 
would  swamp  the  trade  of  Copenhagen.  Things, 
however,  went  but  indifferently  with  the  more 
speculative  merchants,  and  the  credit  of  the  town 
ran  retrograde.  Canals  are  cut  along,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  streets,  just  as  the  Liffey  runs 
through  Dublin,  or  the  Welland  through  Spald- 
ing. The  grand  scene  of  Sweden,  the  falls  of 
TrollhdttOy  or  the  wixarffs  capy  lie  at  no  great 
distance  from  Grottenburg;  indeed,  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  if  it  in  any  respect  resemble  the 
approach  to  the  town,  must  be  very  beautiful. 
We  landed  for  about  an  hour,  just  as  the  town 
was  filling  with  the  retinue  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden,  then  on  a  circuit  through  his  father's 
dominions.  The  appearance  of  the  houses  was 
intermediate  to  that  of  the  Danish  and  Norwegian 
residences.  The  floors  were  not  sanded,  but 
strewn  with  chopped  juniper  tops.  A  new  lan- 
guage, very  stately  and  sonorous,  and  compared 
with  which  the  Danish  seemed  querulous,  and 
the  Grerman  cumbrous,  now  greeted  my  ears.  I 
heard  Swedish  spoken  for  the  first  time.  Got- 
tenburg  and  Trollhatta  are  known  to  English- 
men, who  know  no  other  parts  of  Scandinavia. 
Sir  John  Moore^s  expedition  to  Sweden  took 
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place  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  Stromsoe,  lying 
between  Gottenburg  and  Norway,  is  a  fashion- 
able sea-bathing  place,  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
in  the  North.  I  speak  of  it  from  report.  It  is 
the  Brighton  of  Sweden,  and  consists  of  a  single 
hotel. 

The  next  morning  I  awoke,  and  found  my- 
self off  Fredericsvaem,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
firth  of  the  Christiania.  We  had  the  promise  of 
a  fine  sunny  day,  and  eighty  miles  of  sailing 
before  us.  By  the  word  Jirth^  I  mean  what  the 
natives  called  a  Jiord,  i.e.  an  inland  projection 
of  the  sea.  The  Scotch  firth  is  the  same  word, 
and  means  precisely  the  same  thing.  It  is  a 
pity  to  talk  Norwegian,  and  say  a  fiordy  when 
firtk^  a  word  of  our  own  language,  will  do  as 
well.  I  shall  talk  then  in  future  of  the  Firth 
of  Christiania,  the  Firth  of  Drammen,  just  as 
a  Norwegian  traveller,  in  Scotland,  would,  if 
he  were  a  sensible  man,  not  talk  of  Tay-fiord^ 
or  Forth'fiord.  Firth  scenery  is  the  grand 
characteristic  of  Norway.  There  is  no  tide  in 
the  firths,  so  that  their  surface  is  generally 
smooth  and  glassy.  There  is  no  regularity  in 
the  outline  of  their  shores,  so  that  they  extend 
their  branches  and  wind  far  inland,  and  when 
seen  from  the  land  appear  like  lakes,  rather  than 
parts  of  the    ocean.     There    is   boldness    and 
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beauty  in  their  banks,  which  are  generally 
weather-beaten  primitive  rocks,  either  rising 
abruptly  from  the  sea,  and*  so  presenting  a 
broad  blank  front  to  the  billows,  or  sloping 
downward  covered  with  trees  and  verdure,  and 
there  is  infinite  loveliness  in  the  clusters  of 
innumerable  islands  and  islets  which  rise  from 
their  surface,  and  bear  vegetation  of  all  hues 
and  odours.  The  waters  of  a  Norw^ian  firth 
are  as  transparent  as  the  clear  sky  that  they 
reflect. 

The  character  of  the  voyage  changes  upon 
passing  Fredericsvaern.  The  vessel  now  stops 
at  the  towns  it  passes  by,  in  order  to  take  up 
new  passengers.  The  company  increases  every 
half  hour.  It  comes  fresh  and  fresh.  The  day 
gets  brighter,  and  an  awning  is  put  up  over  the 
deck.  We  begin  to  enjoy  the  traveUing  for  its 
own  sake.  We  wax  sociable.  We  look  like 
holiday  people  rather  than  voyagers.  Eight  hours 
of  salt  water  lie  before  us  without  the  possibility 
of  senrsickness.  There  are  on  board  about  three 
Englishmen  travelling  for  pleasure,  two  or 
three  Germans,  and  a  Frenchman  upon  busi-* 
ness,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians,  ad  UbU 
turn.  There  is  not  a  band  of  music  as  there 
would  be  in  a  Heme  Bay  steamer,  and  it  is 
easily  dispensed  with.    We  talk  to  one  another. 
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If  you  meet  an  educated  Norw^an  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  fluency  of 
his  English.  So  it  is  if  you  sit  next  to  a  Swede ; 
his  politeness  will  delight  you.  Voltaire  called 
them  the  ^^  Frenchmen  of  the  North/'  and  thought 
he  paid  them  a  compliment  in  doing  so.  The 
truth  is  the  compliment,  as  far  as  credit  for 
politesse  may  be  considered  as  such,  was  on  the 
side  of  his  own  countr3rmen.  Swedes  are  as 
polite  again  as  the  Frenchmen.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  isolated  Poles,  whom  I  have 
never  met  without  being  struck  by  the  elegance 
of  their  behaviour,  the  Swedes  are  the  first  of 
men  in  point  of  manners. 

Fredericsvsem  should  be  looked  at.  There  lies 
the  Norwegian  navy,  and  there  is  the  naval  aca- 
demy. Opposite,  but  out  of  sight,  is  Fredericshall, 
where  Charles  XII.  was  killed.  A  little  beyond, 
on  the  side  of  Fredericsvsem,  is  Laurvig,  famous 
for  the  capture  of  lobsters,  and  the  growth  of 
potatoes.  The  lobsters  supply  theEnglish  market, 
and  are  bought  up  by  English  monopolists ;  the 
potatoes  go  to  the  distillery,  and  are  converted 
-into  whiskey.  We  stop  for  passengers  both  at 
Fredericsvaem  and  Laurvig.  We  stop  also  at 
Tonsberg,  the  oldest  town  in  Norway,  and  the 
one  which,  in  proportion  to  its  inhabitants, 
boasts  of  the   greatest  quantity  of  shipping. 
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Dinner  is  now  over ;  several  cigars  are  to  be 
smoked.  The  vessel  is  off  Holmestrand,  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  firth.  The  rocks 
here  are  higher,  bolder,  and  more  perpendicular 
than  at  any  other  points  Holmestrand,  like  the 
places  already  mentioned^  is  a  third-rate  Nor* 
wegian  town.  On  the  other  fflde,  a  little  farther 
up,  is  Moss.  In  all  probability  some  Havre 
vessels  will  be  lying  •  there  for  wood.  Both 
Holmestrand  and  Moss  sent  their  quota  of 
passengers  to  the  vessel,  which  is  now  pretty 
well  filled.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  it  is  called 
the  Craum  Prince:  there  is  another,  which 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  The  Constitution, 
Three  more  miles,  and  we  shall  have  reached 
Christiania,  of  which  we  are  already  almost  in 
sight.  But  first  we  have  to  touch  at  Drobak. 
When  people  say  that  they  have  been  to 
Drobak,  they  generally  get  smiled  at.  There  is 
some  mystery  connected  with  the  place  which 
I  have  failed  to  fathom.  Yet  even  Drobak  haa 
its  shipping  and  its  trade  in  wood.  There  are 
generally  some  auks  to  be  seen  swimming  about 
in  the  neigbourhood. 

The  firth  now  has  divided  itself  into  two 
branches ;  the  vessel  keeps  to  the  one  on  the  right 
hand ;  the  other  would  have  taken  it  to  Dram- 
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men,  a  town  of  more  importance  than  any  I  have 
hitherto  noticed. 

A  white  fortress  is  now  visible;  we  are  in 
sight  of  Christiania.  So  beautiful  has  been  the 
scenery,  so  fine  the  day,  and  so  agreeable  the 
company,  that  one  regrets  that  the  journey  is 
terminating.  The  farther  inland  you  sail,  the 
smoother  becomes  the  water,  the  more  tranquil 
the  breeze,  the  islets  become  less  weather-beaten 
and  more  green,  and  the  shores  on  each  side  less 
distant.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  increases  at 
every  winding  of  the  firth.  The  islands  too 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  towns  get 
inhabited,  so  that  sheep  may  be  seen  grazing, 
and  fishermen^s  children  run  to  the  water-^de  to 
stare. 

To  the  honour  of  Norway  be  it  said,  that 
strangers  can  travel  through  it  without  a  pass- 
port. Those  that  have  but  little  luggage  with 
'  them  (as  was  my  own  case)  can  step  ashore  at 
once.  Within  five  minutes  after  the  landing  of 
the  vessel  I  was  in  the  Hotel  du  Nord. 

There  is  no  great  choice  as  to  the  mode  of 
reaching  Norway.  Sailing  vessels  of  course  find 
their  way  thither  from  several  parts  of  England. 
From  Colchester  a  vessel  arrived  at  Christiania, 
during  my  stay   there,  after  only   three  days^ 
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voyage.  The  mail-packet  sails  from  Harwich 
to  Gotteoburg,  and  is  about  a  week,  upon  an 
average,  on  the  way.  It  has  accommodation  for 
a  single  person,  the  charge^  including  provisions, 
being  six  pounds.  Single-masted  lobster-vessels, 
bdonging  to  Mr.  Howard,  who  monopolizes  all 
the  shell-fish  from  Laurvig,  to  Christiansand* 
sail  from  Manningtree  to  Nye  Hellisund,  near 
Fridericsvsem,  at  firequent  though  irr^ular  in- 
tervals. In  one  of  these  I  returned.  Upon  the 
whole  the  steam-conveyance  is  the  surest  and 
the  most  agreeable ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  by 
whichaladycanatalltravel.  However,  the  vessels 
north  of  Copenhagen  run  during  the  summer 
mcmths  only.  The  'lobster-vessels  have  com- 
pleted their  passage  in  four  days,  and  have  been 
three  weeks  about  it.  Still  they  are  difficult  to 
sink,  and  may  be  trusted  on  the  score  of  safety. 
I  am  writing  now  as  things  were  five  years  ago ; 
since  then  an  alteration  has  taken  place,  for  I 
observe  that  Mr.  Laing  embarked  in  a  Post- 
office  steamer y  and  not  in  a  sailing  vessel ;  from 
Hull,  and  not  from  Harwich.  Had  I  been  in- 
clined to  sail  from  Hamburg  to  Norway,  there 
were  not  wanting  in  that  port  vessels  bound 
both  for  Bergen  and  Drontheim,  as  well  as  for 
Christiania. 
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Thbee  towns,  Bergen,  Drontheim,  and  Chris- 
tiania, are  equally  the  capitals  of  Norway. 
Within  a  thousand  or  two  inhabitants,  the  popu* 
lation  is  the  same  in  them  all.  It  amounts  to 
about  twenty-three  thousand.  Bergen  stands 
pre-eminent  in  point  of  trade  and  wealth ; 
Drontheim  boasts  of  the  most  national  antiqui<» 
ties,  whilst  Christiania,  is,  comparatively,  a 
modern  town.  But  the  last  is  the  seat  of  the 
court  when  the  Viceroy  is  in  residence ;  it  is  the 
seat  of  the  University,  and  it  is,  moreover,  the 
city  wherein  the  Parliament  meet  and  hold  their 
sessions.     In  point  of  refinement  it  far  surpasses 
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its  rivak.  It  looks  less  like  a  foreign  town  than 
any  {dace  I  have  visited ;  it  looks  also  less  like 
a  Norw^an  one.  The  proportion  of  wooden 
houses  is  smaller  than  a  traveller  might  expect. 
The  grand  secret  of  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
foreign  towns  consists,  to  my  mind,  in  the  num- 
ber of  gable-ends  that  look  upon  the  streets,  and 
their  absence  of  sash-windows ;  whilst  English 
houses  stand  sideways,  and  scorn  latticed  lights. 
Avenues  of  trees  on  each  side  the  street  do  somsi- 
thing  in  contributing  towards  an  un-English 
aspect.  Avenues,  however,  we  have  at  home  ; 
as  in  Oxford.  Christiania  has  gable-ends  and 
lattice-windows  in  abundance,  but  no  avenues. 
The  complexion  of  the  city  is  rather  pale  than 
florid.  There  are  not  many  houses  of  red  brick, 
but  a  multitude  that  are  either  white-washed  or 
glazed.  Outside  the  windows,  and  at  right 
angles  with  them,  projects  a  double  mirror ;  this 
gives  the  inmates  a  view  of  what  passes  in  the 
streets.  The  same  is  the  case  at  Copenhagen, 
and  I  have  seen  such  things  in  single  houses  at 
home.  No  one  need  look  out  of  a  window.  This 
is  an  important  exemption,  since  the  Norwegian 
casements  are,  in  general,  double  for  the  sake  of 
warmth.  Window-breakers  may  thus  smash  two 
pains  with  one  stone;  a  great  advantage  for 
mobs  on  illumination-nights. 
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The  inhabitants  reside  in  only  parts  of 
houses.  Hence  street-doors  are  less  common 
than  large  arch-ways  leading  to  yards,  into 
which  the  dwelling  houses,  for  the  most  part, 
open.  There  are  no  houses  of  towering  altitude. 
Two  whity-brown  stories  is  the  orthodox  height. 

Nothing  very  gay  in  the  shop-windows ;  the 
vender's  name  and  profession  are  not  lettered  so 
neatly  as  they  might  be.  The  familiar  placarded 
eulogiums  of  Warren^s  Blacking,  with  their 
irascible  cat,  and  the  reflecting  boot,  in  black 
and  red,  are  occasionally  visible.  I  hear  that 
the  same  may  be  seen  on  the  Pyramids  and  on 
the  wall  of  China. 

The  largest  open  place  is  the  Market,  about 
the  size  of  Bloomsbury-square.  The  streets 
are  about  the  breadth  of  Long  Acre.  They 
are  well  paved,  and  the  kennels  keep  within 
their  banks.  The  light  of  modem  days, 
gas,  has  yet  to  break  upon  them.  Wherever 
four  streets  meet  there  is  a  well,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  well  there  are  palings  round  it. 
People  congregate  at  these  points  less  than 
might  be  imagined.  In  England,  they  would 
be  general  rendezvous.  Gangs  of  twelve 
or  ten  would  gossip  around  them.  The 
streets  are  named,  and  the  names  are  put 
up  at  their  comers.     People  who  promenade, 
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do  SO,  not  in  the  streets,  but  on  the  terrace  of 
the  fortress. 

The  fortress  is  a  compact  building,  overlook- 
ing the  sea ;  from  which  its  whitened  walls  are 
the  first  object  in  Chrisdania  that  a  traveller 
catches  sight  of.  What  its  value  as  a  place  of 
defence  may  be  I  leave  others  to  decide.  Its 
situation  is  commanding.  The  town  has  no 
walls.  Running  nearly  from  the  quay  to  the 
castle  is  a  raised  terrace,  parallel  with  the  sea, 
with  a  row  of  lime  trees  on  one  side,  and  the 
firth  on  the  other.  It  is  the  driest  and  most 
elevated  part  of  the  town.  What  the  pier  is 
to  Boulogne,  the  terrace  is  to  Christiania, 
viz.  the  grand  promenade.  A  dozen  persons 
may  walk  abreast  along  its  whole  length.  On  a 
summer^s  Sunday,  when  the  morning-service  is 
over,  it  is  the  resort  of  all  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  place.  People  cut  you  there 
that  are  all  condescension  in  the  East  end  of  the 
town.  There  may  a  stranger  learn  the  newest 
fashions  of  Scandinavia  ;  there  he  must  appear 
in  his  best  equipments ;  there  also  may  he  not 
smoke  cigars.  This  last  restriction  has  however 
more  to  do  with  the  gunpowder  of  the  armoury, 
than  the  laws  of  biensiance.  The  terrace  is  a 
favourite  walk  even  in  the  winter.  There  are 
no  leaves  on  the  trees,  but  there  are  Royston 
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crows  in  abundance.  There  is  no  approaching 
steamer  to  watch,  but  there  are  fishing-boats  to 
look  at.  During  the  days  of  the  cholora,  it  was 
a  favourite  walk  of  the  valetudinarian,  who 
eschewed  the  more  tainted  regions.  The  sea^ 
breeze  kept  it  healthy,  and  the  elevation  made 
it  dry.  A  dep6t  for  military  stores  stands  some- 
what below. 

At,  and  about,  the  fortress  work  the  convicts. 
Compulsory  labour,  without  the  walls  of  the 
prison,  and  under  the  eye  of  an  overseer,  is  one 
of  the  Norwegian  punishments.  The  prisoners 
are  led  to  and  from  their  appointed  penal  toil 
in  gangs,  two  by  two,  and  with  a  jail  uniform, 
by  way  of  clothing  and  designation.  A  drab 
slouch  hat,  a  drab  jerkin,  with  either  the 
sleeves,  or  one  side,  of  a  darker  colour  than  the 
rest,  and  reaching  half-way  down  the  body, 
is  the  prison  livery.  In  Copenhagen,  where 
the  same  system  prevails,  wooden  shoes  are 
worn,  that  flatter  as  the  chains  clank.  I  am 
not  certain  that  this  is  the  case  in  Norway.  All 
the  world  may  see  them  at  work.  This  must 
either  wound  the  feelings  of  a  prisoner  or  harden 
them.  Hang  a  man  in  England,  and  in  the  case 
of  nine  criminals  out  of  ten,  the  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  public  will  be  those  of  sympathy 
for  his  fate,  rather  than  detestation  of  his  crime. 
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The  pernicious  tendency  of  this  feeling  has  led 
social  l^islationists  to  advocate  hanging  within 
the  prison  walls,  but  before  a  suflBdent  number 
of  witnesses.  Dn  Whately,  in  his  admirable 
work  upon  Secondary  Punishments,  is  inclined 
to  that  opinioD.  The  same  writer  approves  of 
task-work  in  the  open  air,  and  (of  course)  in 
public.  Is  not  this  open  to  a  similar  objection  ? 
An  old  man,  for  instance,  is  submitted  to  daily 
penal  labour;  hisperscm  is  recognised,  the  same 
persons  see  him  led  along  the  same  streets,  at  the 
same  hour,  and  at  the  same  toil.  Surely  there 
is  thus  ^igendered  a  tend^icy  to  sympathise 
with  him  rather  than  condemn.  The  task-work 
system  is  not  without  its  objecticms.  If  you  have 
a  jail-bird,  keep  him  to  his  cage. 

The  Crown  Prince  is  the  Viceroy  of  Norway ; 
and,  as  such,  has  a  palace  in  Christiania.  There 
is  nothing  in  its  external  app&Lraxkce  beyond 
that  of  a  private  house.  Within,  I  have  heard 
that  there  are  some  valuable  paintings.  The 
Vice-regal  palace  however  is  not  one  of  the  lions 
of  Norway. 

The  Observatory,  lying  at  some  distance  from 
the  Hotel  du  Nord,  on  the  road  to  Drammen, 
is  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  building.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Professor  Hansteen,  who  resides 
thercy  I  was  ehabled  to  go  over  it,  although  of 
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the  value  of  its  instruments  I  was  unable  to 
judge.  They  were  chiefly  of  German  workman- 
ship. 

The  public  library  is  even  more  accessible 
than  the  one  at  Copenhagen.  It  contains  about 
120,000  volumes.  Two  librarians  have  the 
management  of  it.  Get  a  respectable  house- 
holder to  be  your  surety,  and  you  may  obtain 
from  it  whatever  books  you  wish.  It  is  free 
to  the  whole  town,  and  not  restricted  to  the 
University  alone.  I  seldom  called  for  a  book 
without  finding  from  six  to  ten  persons  waiting 
for  a  similar  supply.  The  Norwegians  do  not 
buy  books  to  sleep  on  the  shelves.  The  library 
of  Christiania  accommodates  about  ten  times  as 
many  readers  as  the  Bodleian. 

The  medical  students  have  the  run  of  a  large 
hospital,  a  handsome  building  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  and  of  a  Botanic  Garden.  There 
is  a  Military  Academy,  a  building  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Storting  (Parliament),  a  Custom- 
house, and  a  Cathedral.  Beyond  these  Chris- 
tiania boasts  no  public  buildings ;  nor  are  those 
which  I  have  alluded  to  such  as  would  strike 
a  person  elsewhere.  Not  one  of  them  is  any 
thing  in  point  of  architecture:  there  are  no 
grand  Gothic  windows  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
scarcely  a  column  or  an  arch  in  any  of  the  civil 
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edifices.  A  public  building  in  ChristiaDia  means 
a  large  house :  and  it  is  useful  rather  than  or* 
namental.  Substance  rather  than  show  is  its 
characteristic. 

From  some  indefinable  appearance  of  simila- 
rity, Christiania.put  me  rather  in  mind  of  Peter- 
borough, although  I  must  confess  that  I  found 
no  other  traveller  similariy  impressed.  There  is 
an  average  traffic  in  the  streets.  On  a  market- 
day,  the  chief  square  is  crowded  with  the  country 
people  and  their  wares,  consisting  chiefly  of 
wood  and  provisions.  The  latt^  are,  in  the 
winter  time,  completdy  frozen.  Before  cooking 
they  have  to  be. thawed  in  cold  water.  Game 
is  abundant,  being  chi^y  grouse,  ptarmigan, 
and  the  big  black  cock  of  the  woods,  as  large  as 
a  turkey,  the  capereaillie  of .  the  Scotch.  The 
fish -market  is  by  the  waterside. 

Begging  in  Norway  is  a  profession.  The 
streets  are  full  of  little  mendicant  children. 
Never  relieve  them.  Charity  is  no  object  to 
them.  They  have  most  of  them  comfortable 
homes,  and  beg,  as  in  England  they  would  play 
in  gutters,  or  make  dirt-pies,  merely  pour  passer 
le  temps.  The  soldiers  serve  as  police  during 
the  day,  and  as  watchmen  extraordinary  by 
night.  The  true  watchmen  wear  long  cloaks,  and 
carry  with  them  the  redoubted  Morning  Star. 
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They  look  rather  like  monks  with  crucifixes, 
than  policemen  with  Lucifers, — ^rather  like  the 
keepers  of  consciences,  than  the  guardians  of 
the  night.  The  University  students,  under  a 
yearns  standing,  carry,  I  understand,  a  bdtan, 
something  like  the  watchmen^s.  Highwaymen 
exist  in  Norway,  but,  as  yet,  pickpockets  are  not. 
In  an  early  number  of  ^^  Chambers^s  Edinburgh 
Joumal,^^  an  account  is  to  be  found  of  the 
Turpin  of  Norway,  Ole  — — .  No  prison 
could  contain  him,  magistrates  found  it  better 
to  trust  to  his  parole  than  to  bolts  and  bars, 
and  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs  as  he 
passed  through  the  streets.  Such  is  the  ac- 
count given  of  this  notorious  robber ;  of  course, 
it  is  tinged  with  a  dash  of  the  romantic.  Heroes 
of  this  kind  are  not  quite  as  they  are  depicted 
in  Rookwood,  nor  their  horses  either.  However, 
as  the  race  of  these  respectable  worthies  is  fast 
declining,  we  ought  to  make  the  most  of  such 
as  are  left  us. 

Such  of  the  lower  orders  as  are  seen  walking 
about,  wilf  be  dressed  for  the  most  part,  in  grey 
frieze  great  coats,  with  fur  caps  or  hats;  the 
women  wearing  thick  woollen  sad-coloured  pet- 
ticoats,  neither  remarkable  for  their  length  or 
their  brevity.  The  Norwegian  head-dress  for 
females  is  generally  a  red  or  crimson  cotton 
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scull-cap,  sniting  rather  back  upon  the  head, 
and  leaving  all  the  forehead  exposed ;  this  is 
called  a  lue.  I  mention  these  trifles,  lest  any 
one  should  expect  to  find  costume.  Such  a 
thing  exists  indeed  in  the  provinces,  and  pictures 
of  what  they  are  may  be  bought  at  the  shops ; 
but  in  the  towns  it  is  looked  for  in  vain.  Nor  is 
it  general  in  the  country.  A  few  parliaments 
(Stortings)  ago  one  or  two  of  the  county  mem- 
bers wore  the  dress  of  their  province,  even 
within  the  walls  of  the  Storting4iouse.  Now, 
however,  no  one  does  so.  Time  was  when  an 
English  representative  went  to  legislate  in  a 
full  dress ;  now  they  go  in  top-boots.  We  are 
laxer  than  our  ancestors  in  parliamentary  eti- 
quette.   The  reverse  is  the  case  in  Norway. 

Where  there  is  costnmej  there  are  silver 
ornaments  also.  The  Scandinavian  peasant  can 
generally  show  a  set  of  buttons,  or  a  paternal 
salt-cellar,  of  that  metal.  In  Halling-dal  there 
is  costume^  so  thlBre  is  in  Hedemarken.  The 
middle  classes  dress  like  ourselves,  or  difiPer  only 
in  the  quality  of  their  cloth,  or  the  cut  of  their 
clothes.  I  have  a  pair  of  trowsers  made  in 
Norway,  which  I  have  worn,  not  only  in  the 
country,  but  in  Cambridge  and  London  also. 
In  the  garb  of  the  ladies  there  is  no  essential 
difference.    Mr.  Laing  saw  gigot  sleeves  on  the 
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bprders  of  Lapland.  The  materials  are  less 
costly  than  our  own.  A  gingham  is  good 
enough  for  a  ball.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
winter  clothing  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  he  can  dress  as  he 
likes  in  Christiania.  In  Hamburg  I  found  it 
necessary  to  take  a  plaid  dressing-gown  with 
me,  through  the  town,  and  into  the  country. 
As  it  was  the  ^isier  mode  of  conveyance,  I  put 
it  on  and  wore  it.  No  attention  was  attracted; 
This  would  not  have  been  the  case  in  Christiania. 
You  can  no  mqre  take  liberties  with  your  dress 
there,  than  you  can  in  London. 

There  are  two  druggists'  shops  in  the  town : 
over  each  stands  a  carved  elephant,  with  a  castle 
on  its  back.  Besides  these,  there  are  no  signs  in 
Christiania.  There  are*  but  two  inns,  and  these 
content  themselves  with  putting  up  a  board  and 
their  name.  Tom-and-Jerry  shops  there  are 
none.  What  a  man  drinks  he  brews  or  distils 
for  himself,  or  else  buys  at  the  chandlers.  When 
men  come  from  the  country,  and  lay  out  their 
money  with  a  grocer,  or  a  victualler,  the  master 
of  the  shop  will  give  them  in  a  glass  of  corn- 
brandy,  and  occasionally  take  it  with  them. 

When  you  enter  a  shop,  take  oiF  your  hat. 

,  There  is  plenty  of  good  manners  under  a  rough 

outside.     The  tradesmen  have  too  often  more 
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prices  than  one,  as  our  own  itinerants  have ;  so 
that,  occasionally,  bargains  must  be  driven. 

If  you  take  lodgings  in  the  town,  there  is  a 
table  cTMte  at  the  inn  for  your  meals.  Several 
residents  live  in  that  manner.  At  the  inn,  a 
single  room,  unless  the  contrary  is  especially 
ordered,  serves  for  bed-room  and  sitting-room. 
The  furniture  of  a  Norway  room  is  that  of  an 
English  one,  plus  a  double  window,  land  minus 
a  carpet :  curtains  are  occasionally  dispensed 
with.  Wood  is  burned  in  a  stove,  instead  of 
coal  in  a  grate.  The  floor  is  generally  varnished, 
and  is  oftener  strewn  with  minced  juniper-tops 
than  with  sand.  The  absence  of  carpets  is  not 
univeral :  at  Eidsvold  (of  which  more  anon) 
there  was  a  carpet  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
bed-quilts  are  often  of  eider-down,  very  light 
and  very  warm ;  indeed,  too  much  so,  for  any  * 
but  the  most  chilly  temperaments  in  the  coldest 
weather.  Generally  speaking,  the  rooms  are 
larger  than  in  England.  There  is  no  lack  of 
fresh  air ;  the  stoves  keep  up  a  free  circulation. 
Wood  fuel  annoys  an  Englishman's  eyes  just  as 
Coal  vexes  a  foreigner'^s  nose.  It  is  no  affectation 
in  strangers  saying,  that  the  smell  of  an  English 
Are  is  disagreeable.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen 
an  ornamented  ceiling :  in  the  inn  at  Dri^mmen 
is  one.    All  this  refers  to  the  houses  in  towns. 


so  HOTELS. 

A  person  (let  us  say  in  the  month  of  June)  at 
the  Hotel  du  Nwrd^  passes  his  day  much  in 
the  following  manner  :«*He  breakfasts  in  bis  own 
ro(Hn,  on  ^coffee  and  whatever  else  he  chooses 
to  order ;  at  two  o^clock,  he  dines  at  the  table 
d^hote^  where  he  may  meet,  perhaps,  half-a-dozen 
of  his  own  countrymai,  a  few  Gesmans,  some  of 
the  unmarried  mox^hants  of  the  town,  and  some 
professors  of  the  University.  His  dinner  will 
consist  of  fish ;  to  which  (in  deference  to  the 
Norwegian  rule,  that  Jish  must  swim)  he  will 
drink  some  red  wine;  most  probably  Medoc* 
In  joints,  the  Scimdinavians  are  not  allowed  to 
shine;  but  a  beef-steak  can  be  got  there  as  easily 
and  as  good  as  in  England.  London  (or  Got- 
tenburg)  porter,  Sdtzer  water,  and  champagne, 
or  (what  is  better)  a  mixture  of  the  two,  can  be 
had  by  calling  for.  If  there  be  game,  it  will  be 
grouse;  and  pudding  and  cheese  wind  up  the 
meal.  There  are  soups,  as  it  happens:  the 
natives,  we  will  oBserve.  generaUy  throw  in  a 
glass  of  brandy.  Their  example  is  very  well  to 
follow,  if  you  mean  to  stay  but  a  short  time  in 
the  country,  and  to  make  few  or  no  acquaint* 
ances :  unless,  however,  you  mean  to  do  so,  it 
is  well  to  economize  your  powers  of  potaticm. 
There  is  so  much  of  necessaiy  drinking  in  the 
way  of  healths  and  pledges,  that  superfluous 
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drams  should  not  be  indulged  in.  Afterwards, 
you  go  down  into  a  parlour,  on  the  ground-floor 
(the  bar),  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee :  after  this, 
you  can  either  go  to  sleep,  or  play  at  billiards. 
There  is  a  billiard  table  in  the  house,  at  which 
the  visitors  can  play  gratis.  The  habit  of 
drinking  tea,  at  least  in  the  summer,  may  be 
discarded,  after  crossing  the  Baltic.  If  you  think 
of  walking  about  until  it  gets  dusk,  and  then 
going  to  bed,  you  will  have  to  promenade  for 
about  three  weeks.  Thare  is  no  darkness  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Return  to  your  inn  about 
half-past  sevai  ex  dght,  and  then  take  supper- 
strawberries  and  cream  is  the  grand  dish  at 
present:  mountain,  or  at  least  hill,  strawberries 
and  isream,  of  richness  unknown  to  the  southron. 
If  this  does  not  suit,  there  is  a  carte,  so  that 
you  may  order  according  to  your  fancy. 

By  night  it  is  as  hot  as  by  day.  There  are 
no  vermin  at  the  HStel  du  Nord,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  country  post-houses ;  but 
there  is  light  and  heat,  so  that  a  little  tossing  and 
wakefulness  may  be  calculated  upon.  No  need 
of  candles  to  go  to  bed  by.  Higher  up  in  the 
country  are  musquitoes,  or  what  in  respect  to 
their  biting  propensities  are  equivalent  to  them. 

My  remark  that  so  many  as  six  or  eight 
Englishmen  could  be  fmind  at  one  table  cFhdtej 
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at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  country  so  compara- 
tively little  visited  as  Norway,  should  not  cause 
surprise.  Plenty  of  people  go  there,  for  plea- 
sure  as  well  as  for  business :  high  and  «low, 
titled  and  untitled;  some  to  fish,  and  others 
with  the  vain  hope  of  shooting  bears.  Of  all 
these,  nine  out  of  ten  take  the  same  route,  at  the 
same  season  of  the  year,  and  go  to  the  same  inns. 
If  two  Englishmen  are  in  Norway,  at  the  same 
time,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  meet  each 
other.  The  first  person  I  spoke  to  on  landing 
was  an  Englishman ;  the  first  person  I  saw  in 
the  billiard-room  was  an  Englishman  ;  the  first 
three  names  I  saw  on  the  list  of  the  hotel  were 
those  of  Englishmen;  and  when  I  spoke  German 
to  the  landlord,  he  answered  me  in  English. 
The  peasants  along  the  line  of  the  Grand  Tour 
are  said  to  be  losing  the  original  simplicity  of 
their  manners,  growing  tricky  and  avaricious; 
English  prodigality  has  corrupted  them. 

Sledges  and  carrioles  (upon  which  I  shall 
hereafter  expatiate),  are  the  national  conveyances 
of  the  Scandinavians;  their  other  carriages  are 
much  the  same  as  our  own,  whether  two-wheeled 
and  one-horsed,  or  four-wheeled  and  two-horsed. 
Ladies  rarely  ride  upon  horseback.  Somewhat 
more  cumbrous  and  creaky,  than  the  modem 
London  carriages,  the  Norwegian  state  vehicles 
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are  best  represented  by  the  old-fashioned  Eng- 
lish family  coach,  father  lumbering,  but  very 
capacious.  What,  however,  the  Scandinavians 
lose  in  point  of  compactness  and  neatness  com- 
pared with  our  own  heavy  carriage,  they  gain 
in  the  unrivalled  elegance  of  their  carrioles, 
which  are  preeminently  light  and  graceful. 

So  much  for  the  exterior  appearance  of  the 
capital  of  Norway.  Such  as  have  to  stay  there 
for  a  continuance,  naturally  inquire  how  they 
have  to  pass  (or  kill)  their  time.  In  the  first 
place,  they  can  obtain  access  to  the  book-room, 
the  Athenaeum.  For  the  first  month  a  stranger 
is  admitted  gratuitously ;  after  that  time,  he  is 
at  liberty  to  purchase  a  ticket,  which  he  may  do 
for  a  dollar  per  month.  There  he  will  find, 
beside  German  and  Danish  periodicals,  English 
newspapers,  and  English  reviews.  The  Times 
and  Chronicle  find  their  way  ihither  within  rather 
less  than  a  fortnight  after  their  publication.  The 
Quarterly,  Foreign  Quarterly,  and  Edinburg 
reviews  lie  on  the  table,  not  unstudied,  at  least 
not  uncut.  I  pointed  out  to  a  friend,  belonging 
to  the  University,  the  articles  in  the  Quarterly  by 
.Nimrod,  upon  the  Turf,  Boad,  &c.  &c.  I  had 
hoped  to  excite  his  astonishment  at  the  style  in 
which  things  were  done  in  England.  He  merely 
quoted, 

c  5 
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Non  equidem  invideo,  miror  magis. 

Norwegians  have  no  sympathy  with  expen- 
sive follies ;  they  comprehend  not  splendid  eccen- 
tricity ;  they  have  no  idea  of  making  the  pursuit 
of  excitement  half  a  year'^s  occupation.  They 
are  not  a  nation  of  hunters  and  shooters.  Dan- 
dyism is,  however,  at  present  unborn  amongst 
them ;  and  the  philosophy  of  the  toilet  has  yet 
to  be  studied.  It  is  not]  because  they  are  fine 
gentlemen  that  they  are  not  sportsmen. 

Parallel  with  the  dining-room  of  the  Hotel 
du  Nord,  runs  a  large  chamber,  which  is  the 
ante-room  to  one  still  larger,  running  from  it 
at  right  angles.  Here  are  held  the  Lycaeum 
meetings.  Here,  once  a  fortnight,  in  the  season, 
is  a  musical  concert;  and  here  are  given,  periodi- 
cally, the  public  dances.  Strangers  that  reside 
in  the  hotel  have  the  entrie  of  the  Lycaeum.  In 
the  main  room  are  to  be  found  the  band,  and  the 
more  sedentary  listeners.  There  sit  the  ladies  and 
their  attaches.  In  the  outer  room  there  is  less 
form.  Refreshments  are  set  out,  of  which  gentle- 
men partake,  and  converse  withoneanotherduring 
the  intervals  of  the  music.  Amateurs  both  play 
and  sing  at  the  Lycseum  concerts ;  and  the  inner 
room,  spacious  as  it  is,  is  generally,  I  believe, 
filled  to  overflowing.  I  was  present  neither  at 
the  Prince's  ball,  which  was  given  by  the  Viceroy, 
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at  the  time  of  his  visit,  nor  (until  nearly  the  ter- 
mination of  my  visit)  at  any  of  the  public  ones. 
However,  they  are  pretty  frequent ;  not  only  at 
Christiania,  but  in  Drammen,  and  the  smaller 
towns.  It  is  well  to  have  your  rooms  at  some 
distance  from  the  concert-room ;  since,  where  I 
slept,  I  overheard,  not  only  all  the  music  during 
the  meetings,  but  the  preparatory  practice,  and 
the  tuning  of  the  instruments  to  boot.  Wherever 
there  is  an  assembly,  punch  and  spirits,  with  some^ 
thing  high  dried  by  way  of  a  whet,  are  not  far 
off.  A  dram  and  anchovy-(sprat)  sandwiches 
precede  the  dinner.  What  an  Englishman  calls 
sprats  a  Scandinavian  calls  anchovies,  the  true 
anchovy  bdng  a  sardigne. 

The  Siudenter-Samfund,  is  a  kind  of  stu- 
dent^s  club,  where  mudc,  or  chess-playing,  and 
conversation,  but  neither  political  nor  literary 
discussions,  are  carried  on.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  public  debating  society  in  Chris- 
ti^ia. 

There  is  also  a  Rifle-club  ;  a  hare  made  of 
iron,  shot  along  a  grove,  and  a  bird,  of  the  same 
metal,  swung  from  a  high  pole,  serve  as  marks. 

A  Norwegian  never  either  loses  sight  of  bis 
duty  towards  his  Father-land,  or  misses  a  chance 
of  inculcating  it.     The  patriotic  motto  of  the 
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Rifle^lub  is  to  the  following  import:— We  are 
now  in  sporty  hut  are  prepared  for  earnest^ 
when  our  country  requires  us.  All  this  is  as 
it  should  be.  Those  who  run  may  read  the  in- 
scription.  It  is  written  in  large  letters,  and 
Stands  conspicuous  on  a  high  pole. 

I  visited  the  theatre  but  once;  it  is  a  small 
building,  and  not  very  well  filled.  The  actors 
are  chiefly  Danes,  whose  pronunciation  sounds 
as  foreign  to  a  Norwegian,  as  that  of  a  Scotch 
actor  would  to  a  Londoner.  I  know  one  or  two 
students  who  foreswore  the  theatre  until  such 
time  as  it  should  be  supplied  with  home-bred 
actors.  Ohlenschlager,  the  first  poet  of  Den- 
mark, and,  in  the  eyes  of  his  more  passionately 
admiring  countrymen,  of  Europe,  was  visiting 
Norway  during  the  July  of  1833.  Due  honours 
were  paid  him.  After  dinner  (for  he  dined 
at  the  table  d'hdte),  the  company  arose  and 
drank  his  health.  I  saw  their  eyes  turned 
towards  a  portly,  florid-looking  man,  near  whom 
I  had  been  sitting,  without  being  aware  of  the 
poetical  atmosphere  I  was  breathing,  when  sud- 
denly they  were  on  their  legs,  and  drank  the 
health  of  Mr.  Professor.  In  this  I  regret  to 
say  that,  through  ignorance  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  I  joined  mechanically. 
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I  would  fain  have  known  that  I  was  draining  a 
bumper  to  the  author  of  Correggio,  and  Palna- 
toke.  At  the  theatre,  that  same  night,  a  piece 
of  his  own,  Hakon  Jarlj  singularly  adapted  to 
a  northern  audience  (the  scene  being  laid  in 
Norway)  was  exhibited,  wherein,  I  bdieve  that 
a  star  from  Denmark,  Nielson,  acted  the  part  of 
the  principal  character. 

The  play,  which  had  been  ordered  in  compli- 
ment to  its  author,  was  scarcely  concluded,  ere 
the  audience  greeted  the  poet,  who  was  present 
during  its  representation,  with  a  hearty  round  of 
applause. 

Upon  Ohlenschlager^s  return  tohi^  own  country 
he  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels,  and  expressed 
himself  highly  gratified  at  the  reception  which 
he  had  met  with.  A  person  so  famous  was  natu- 
rally visited  by  the  many  that  admired  his  writ- 
ings. He  received  company  in  the  morning.  I 
was  honoured  with  half  an  hour^s  conversation 
with  him.  He  is  above  the  middle  height,  with 
a  ruddy  complexion,  and  a  quick  dark  eye ;  has 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  bonvivantf  which 
report  says  he  actually  is. 

Satur  est  cum  dicit  Horatius  Evce. 

English  he  reads,  but  speaks  German  by  pre- 
ference.    Indeed,  so  familiar  is  he  with  that  Ian- 
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guage,  that  much  of  what  he  writes  in  Danish, 
he  translates  into  German.  This  secures  him 
an  extensive  audience,  and  throws  his  works 
into  a  wider  circulation  than  they  would  other- 
wise have.  However,  his  mother-tongue  is  the 
sufferer.  Few  will  learn  a  strange  language  in 
order  to  read  works  which  they  may  find  in  a 
familiar  one.  Moreover,  the  Grermans  claim  him 
as  their  own.  Germanism,  however, he  strenuously 
disowns.  I  think  I  heard  him  say  that  he  spoke 
no  German  before  his  eighteenth  year.  Ger- 
many then  has  no  right  to  Ohlenschlager.  France 
might  as  well  claim  Gibbon,  or  England  Du- 
mont.  Formal  introductions  lead  in  most  cases 
to  the  same  conversations.  /  We  began  with  the 
library  of  Copenhagen,  and  ended,  after  some 
encomiums  on  his  part,  upon  the  poetry  of 
Thomas  Moore,  with  the  merits  of  Shakspeare. 
According  to  the  canons  of  Copenhagen  critics, 
there  are  three  points  in  perfect  poetry ;  in  one 
of  which,  Shakspeare  is  transcendent,  and  in  the 
other  two,  nothing  at  all,  or  in  one  of  wliich 
he  is  nothing  at  all,  and  in  the  other  two  trans- 
cendent. Kan  vd  vsere — {It  may  be) — as  scep- 
tical Norwegians  express  themselves. 

But  back  to  the  theatre.      The  only  play 
which  I  saw  performed  there  was  an  adapted 
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English  comedy,  viz.,  Charles  the  Second.  For 
some  mysterious  reason,  the  title  was  chlhiged  to 
that  of  The  Youth  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  Of 
course  the  Fat  Knight  was  to  be  expected 
as  a  character.  Far  from  it.  There  was  not  a 
Falstaff,  but  a  Rochester.  There  was  no  con* 
fusion  of  the  two  plays  beyond  that  of  the  mere 
name.  Was  the  piece  then  Henry  the  Fifth, 
with  a  difference  of  plot  and  characters,  or  the 
Merry  Monarch  with  a  difference  of  name  ? 
Casuists  may  determine.  Wapping  was  called 
Yapping,  and  Rochester,  Roahester.  The  cos- 
tume was,  as  most  costumes  are,  gloriously 
inaccurate.  I  felt  no  inclination  to  go  again. 
The  hours  are  earlier  than  our  own,  or  rather 
our  own  are  preposterously  late.  Instead  of  the 
old  innkeeper  singing 

At  the  time  of  the  Rump, 

When  old  Admiral  Trump,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

and  his  daughter  stopping  his  mouth  at  the 
finale,  the  orchestra  played  a  grave  piece  of 
music.  Of  course,  this  crambe  repetita  could 
not  be  repeated  quite  so  often  as  the  good  old 
song,  with  its  imputations,  against  our  Dutch 
neighbours,  on  the  score  of  their  canine  extrac- 
tion, and  their  dress  a  la  Vinus  des  Hottentots. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  firth  lies  a  lone  house, 
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at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  treei?. 
This  is*Kongshaven,  sacred  to  the  recreations  of 
the  lower  orders  of  Christiania,  serving  maids 
more  especially.  On  Sunday  evenings  they  meet 
there  in  their  best  attire,  and  pass  the  time  in 
dancing.  The  room  is  scarcely  so  spacious  as 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  booth ;  still  it  has  a 
springy  floor,  and  holds  conveniently  as  many 
as  dance  at  once.  Ground  is  economised.  Such 
as  look  on  must  do  so  frcrni  a  gallery  that  runs 
round  the  room.  Punch,  &c.  may  be  obtained 
above.  Those  that  love  scrapes  may  here  get 
into  them.  Mistake  another  person's  partner  for 
your  own,  or  take  an  unfair  precedence  in  the 
dance,  and  you  sow  the  seeds  of  a  most  desirable 
fracas.  If,  like  Cimon,  you  would  fight  and 
conquer,  both  by  land  and  water,  step  into  the 
wrong  boat,  or  jostle  about  on  the  planks  that 
lead  to  it.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  fair;  play  in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen.  So 
we  say  of  ourselves,  and  so  says  every  nation  of 
itself.  This  feeling  is,  in  Norway,  mucli  as  in 
other  countries. 

The  best  bread  in  the  North  is  in  Christiania, 
but  it  must  be  ordered,  and  paid  for  extra. 

A  Norwegian  specie  dollar  is  equivalent  to 
about  3«.  lOd.      A  silver  one  equals  5s.     Silver 
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however  is  only  to  be  seen  at  the  Custom*house, 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pay  in  metal. 
The  government  might  circulate  it  much  more 
generally  than  it  does  if  it  chose.  All  that  is 
not  silver  is  paper,  copper,  or  alloy.  In  bad 
times  the  specie-dollars  have  been  as  many  as 
twelve  to  the  pound.  The  bank  is  in  Drontheim. 
Twenty-four  skillings  make  a  mark,  five  marks 
a  dollar.  For  twenty-four  dollars  per  month,  I 
was  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  Hotel  du  Nord, 
for  more  than  half-a-year.  This  is  Englishman's 
price.  A  native  would  have  got  the  same  ac- 
commodation for  less.  An  addition  must  be 
reckoned  for  wine  and  servants.  The  thing  can 
be  done  for  less  by  taking  lodgings  in  the  town, 
and  dining  at  the  hotel.  In  points  of  economy, 
Sweden  has  the  credit  of  having  an  advantage 
over  Norway.  A  Swede  finds  Norway  a  dear 
place  to  live  in.  Besides  the  two  hotels,  there 
are  restaurateurs  in  abundance,  and  there  is  a 
French  confectioner  for  ices  and  sweetmeats. 
Christiania  has  no  suburbs,  its  citizens  have  no 
country-houses.  Neither  has  it  colonnades,  nor 
balconies,  nor  areas,  nor  street  music,  nor  street 
walkers,  nor  gardens  before  the  houses,  nor  an 
exclusive  clique^  nor  a  swell  mob,  nor  a  smooth 
pavement.     There  is  nothing  superfluous  but 
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the  habit  of  taking  a  dram,  as4i  whet,  in  a  country 
where  the  air  is  a  sufficient  promoter  of  appetite, 
and  a  !Hussian  ambassador  in  a  city  where  a 
Muscovite  vessel  does  not  enter  once  in  a  twelve- 
month : 

The  thing  we  know  is  neither  rich  nor  rare  ; 
We  wonder  how  the  devil  it  came  there. 

The  English  consul  is  a  Holsteiner,  and  the 
French  one  an  Esthonian. 
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Christiania  stands  low ;  the  sea  beats 
against  the  rock  upon  which  the  fortress  stands ; 
but  it  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  swampy 
grounds,  covered  with  samphire,  and  sea^weed, 
around  which  the  more  retiring  parts  of  the 
city  are  built,  and  which  confine  its  inland 
branch,  which  runs  up,  on  the  right  of  the  for- 
tress, to  the  road  which  leads,  by  Skydsjordet' 
to  Moss  and  the  towns  on  the  other  side  of  the 
firth.  Low  parts  near  the  sea  have  the  same 
character  in  most  seaport  towns.  They  seldom 
form  the  court  end ;  swarming,  as  they  generally 
do,  with  fish-wives  and  seamen. 

Conferti  uautis  cauponibus  atque  malignis. 

Christiania  is  not  bisected  by  any  branch  of 
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the  firth;  although  it  extends  so  as  just  to 
turn  round  its  innermost  recess.  A  few  houses, 
not  a  fortieth  part  of  the  town,  appear  on  the 
opposite  side,  which,  for  the  most  part  belong  to 
fishermen  and  navigators.  Those  that  wish  to 
reach  them  from  the  fortress  or  its  neighbour- 
hood may,  instead  of  walking  round,  be  rowed 
across,  occasionally  by  female  ferry  women. 

On  the  opposite  side  you  are  in  the  country, 
and  amongst  the  hills,  that  overlook  both  the 
sea  and  the  city.  A  winding  path  takes 
you  to  their  top.  There  stands  a  farm-house 
called  Jomfrue  Braaten  (pronounced  Yomfru 
Broten). 

When  a  place  has  been  cleared,  of  its  trees 
by  burning,  the  open  space  that  it  is  left  is 
called  a  Braaten.  The  Norwegian  woodsman 
clears  the  forest,  and  prepares  it  for  cultivation 
by  fire.  The  light  of  a  burning  forest  may  be 
seen  on  dark  nights  at  the  distance  of  many 
miles.  When  Frithiof  burned  down  Balder^s 
holy  grove,  he  did  (as  far  as  the  simple  burning 
went)  no  more  as  an  outlaw,  than  he  would 
have  done  as  a  farmer;  and  when  his  poet  de- 
scribed the  cracking  and  groaning  of  the  pri- 
maeval, and  intertangled  forest,  he  described 
merely  what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  wherever 
a  new  land  was  cleared  of  its  timber.     The  Nor- 
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wegian  peasant  is  a  sort  of  fire-king,  a  Monsieur 
Chaubert. 

* 

*'  As  the  Norway  woodman  quells, 
In  the  depth  of  piny  delU, 
One  light  flame  imaidst  the  brakes, 
While  the  boundless  forest  shakes, 
And  its  mighty  trunks  are  torn, 
With  the  fires  thus  lowly  born  ; 
The  spark  beneath  his  feet  is  dead, 
He  starts  to  see  the  flames  it  fed. 
Howling  through  the  darken' d  sky, 
With  a  myriad  tongues  victoriously." 
P.  B.  Shrlley — Lines  written  amongst  the  Euganean  hills. 

Now,  how  is  it  that  the  fire  stops  precisely  at 
the  right  place  ?  Norwegian  forests  are  some- 
what extensive.  Calculate  the  miles  of  girth  in 
an  average  one,  and  you  need  not  be  very  nice 
to  a  hundred  or  two.  Deal  is  cheap  enough  to 
be  sure,  but  not  such  a  drug  as  to  be  made  into 
charcoal  by  the  square  mile.  Besides,  even 
when  the  ground  is  clear,  th^  roots  must  still 
be  grubbed  up.  I  have  no  answer  to  give  to 
all  this.  I  saw  a  great  fire  at  a  distance,  and 
was  told  it  was  a  forest  burning ;  I  asked  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Braaten^  and  was  told 
that  it  meant  a  plot  of  ground  burnt  clear.  If 
this  be  the  case  then,  Jomfrue  (which  is  Norse 
for  a  young  woman)  means  virgin  soil.     I  write 
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all  this,  however,  in  fear  and  trembling,  and 
dare  say  that  I  am  making  a  great  blunder. 
Perhaps  some  future  traveller  may  tell  us  how 
much  of  what  has  been  written  about  crackling 
leaves,  and  knarled  roots  is  true,  and  how  much 
poetical;  and  perhaps  some  itinerant  chemist 
may  feel  interested  in  obtaining  information 
about  this  wholesale  manufacture  of  pyrolig- 
neous  acid. 

The  farm-house  of  Jomfrue  Braaten  is  a  popu- 
lar summer  residence  with  the  students  of  the 
University.  I  was  introduced  to  one  of  them, 
my  friend  Ludvig  Daae,  a  native  of  Nordland, 
and  student  in  classical  literature,  soon  after 
my  arrival ;  and  after  passing  a  fortnight  at  the 
Hotel  du  Nord,  prevailed  upon  myself  to  ex* 
change  the  more  comfortable  living  of  the  town 
for  the  free  air,  and  beautiful  prospects  of  the 
country.  I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  studying 
a  country  life  in  Norway,  and  the  habits  of  the 
Norwe^an  farmers,  or  Bonde  **     I  cannot  say 

*  I  shall  in  this  place,  once  for  all,  lay  down  the  rules  to 
which  I  mean  to  subject  myself  in  the  use  of  Norwegian  words 
and  Norwegian  modes  of  spelling ;  in  other  words,  I  shall  take 
this  opportunity  of  disclaiming  the  notion  that,  simply  because 
a  Norwegian  word  has  no  precise  English  equivalent,  it  is 
therefore  to  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  a  homebred  one.  For 
instance,  the  word  Bonde  is  exactly  translated  by  none  of  the 
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that  I  availed  myself  of  my  opportunities  in  the 
way  I  might  have  done,  and  should  do  were  I 

following  words,  farmer^  peoitmt,  yeoman,  &c  &c.  For  all 
this,  I  shall  in  the  forthcoming  pages  talk,  not  of  the  Bondt, 
but,  of  the  yecmamf  not  because  the  words  are  equivalent,  bat 
because  they  are  there  or  thereabouie,in  other  words,  equivalent 
to  aU  intewtt  and  fmrposee.  Carry  out  the  opposite  notion  to 
this,  and  you  have  patched  and  party-coloured  sentences,  half 
▼emacular,  and  half  foreign,  to  a  disagreable  degree.  On  the 
other  hand,  words  like  carriole  and  a  few  others,  to  which  there 
is  not  only  no  precise  English  equivalent,  but  also  no  jDrae- 
Heal  one,  I  shall  retain  in  the  original  Norse.  The  use  of 
un-English  words  is  to  be  exception,  not  the  rule.  I  shall 
not  go  beyond  the  pale  of  the  British  language  without  show- 
ing reason.  Yet  it  would  be  an  easy  task,  and  perhaps  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  learned  one,  to  write  some  such  sentence 
as  the  following : — I  tetit  the  Forbud,  to  tell  the  Skydsgut  to 
get  ready  the  Carriole~''^Forlntd,  and  Skydsgut  meaning,  not 
exactly,  but  very  nearly,  courier  and  post-boy. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  spelling — there  are  words  of  two 
kinds;  those  that  are  commonly  spelt  in  the  English,  and  those 
that  are  spelt  in  the  Norse  manner.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
former,  take  the  name  of  thacity  Drontheim.  Properly  spelt, 
this  is  Trondjemf  properly  pronounced,  this  is  Tronyem,  or 
something  like  it  Now  I  do  not  profess  to  spell  words  as  they 
are  pronounced.  Independent  of  other  reasons,  in  all  cases 
where  the  one  language  has  sounds  that  are  absent  in  the 
other,  the  matter  is  impossible.  Thus  then  the  two  spellings 
Drontheim  and  Trondjem  give,  each  of  them,  an  equally  false 
notion  of  the  sound ;  whilst  the  former  has  in  its  favour  the 
fiict  of  its  being  English.  In  both  cases  there  is  an  equal 
amount  of  error ;  but  the  oldest  is  one  to  be  kept  to,  because 
it  gives  no  trouble  in  the  learning. 
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to  revisit  the  country.  I  had  no  intention  of 
writing  a  book,  and  was  a  tiro  in  the  language. 
The  Norwegian  Sonde  diifers  from  the  English 
squire  in  not  deriving  his  income  from  tenantry 
and  a  rent-roll,  and  from  the  farmer  in  being 
invariably  a  freeholder.  He  is  moreover  of 
more  peasant-like  habits  than  the  gentleman- 
farmer  so  called.  The  class  he  most  nearly  cor- 
responds with  are,  the  Dalesmen  of  the  midland 
parts  of  the  north,  or  freeholder-farmers  in  the 
fenny  districts  of  England.  There,  where  land, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  but  newly  reclaimed, 
is  distributed  amongst  a  large  number  of  mode- 
rate, rather  than  a  small  number  of  very  exten- 
sive land-owners,  the  truest  parallel  of  the  Nor- 
way Sonde  is  to  be  found,  in  the  old-fashioned 
freeholder-farmer.  Take  a  fen  yeoman,  put  him 
in  a  lone  house  on  the  shoulder  of  a  mountain, 
suspend  the  law  of  primogeniture  that  his 
brothers  may  be  as  good  as  he  is,  make  his 
market-town  fifty  miles  farther  off  than  it  was 
before,  let  his  next  door  neighbour  live  in  a 
wooden-house  about  two  miles  off,  supplant  his 
English  prejudices  with  some  Norse  ones,  dress 
him  in  a  grey  frieze  coat,  subtract  a  little  from 
his  habits  of  industry  (inasmuch  as  they  are 
superfluous  during  a  northern  winter),  but  no- 
thing from  his  obstinacy  or  his  honesty,  and  you 
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have,  what  I  wish  to  picture  for  you,  a  Nor- 
wegian Bonde : — 

They  and  their  like  present  the  front, 

That  keeps  the  land's  increase ; 
That  boldliest  bides  the  battle's  brunt, 

And  freeliest  speaks  in  peace. 

Norway  was  not  one  of  the  countries  of  which 
Groldsmith^s  Traveller  took  his  survey.  Had 
he  done  so,  no  land  would  have  supplied  him 
with  a  race  of  men  more  capable  of  making 
good  a  passionate  address  to  equality  and  inde- 
pendence. Land  descends  from  the  father  to 
the  family,  not  from  the  father  to  the  eldest  son. 
There  is  no  primogeniture,  and  no  law  of  entail. 
Of  course,  farms,  under  such  a  system,  do  de- 
crease, yet  they  do  so  less  perceptibly  than 
might  be  supposed  a  priori.  The  cake  must 
needs  grow  smaller  as  it  is  divided;  yet  the 
farms  of  Norway  are  not  mere  strips  like  the 
French  ones,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sufficient 
and  extensive  domains.  The  traveller  may  ex- 
pect to  see  houses  arising  like  exhalations,  the 
country  lit  up  with  burning  forests,  and  an 
appearance  of  a  multiplicity  of  ubiquitous 
Swings.  In  this  he  is  disappointed.  Two  cir- 
cumstances will  account  for  his  being  so.  In 
the  first  place  the  university,  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  government  offices,  (all  of  which 
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are  given  to  Norwegians)  take  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  find  for  , 
them  a  provision  independent  of  their  paternal 
farms.     In  the  next   place,  small    families  of 
thirteen  children    are  comparative    rarities  in 
Norway.  Late  marriages  and  early  engagements 
are  the  rule."  A  betrothal  of  three  or  six  months 
previous  to  solemnization  is  not  only  decorous, 
but  legally  necessary.     In  Norway,  the  age  at 
which  an  average  number  of  people  marry  is 
higher  than  it  is  in  England,  and  in  England 
it  is  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
This  is  not   an  unmixed   good,   whatever   the 
political  economists  may   say  to  the  amtrary. 
Children  are  born  out  of  wedlock  all  the  world 
over;    oftener   however  in  Norway   than  else- 
where.    The  children  of  love  bear  a  vast  pro- 
portion to  the  children  of  the  altar.     In  Kraft's 
invaluable  description    of   Norway,    statistical 
details  are  given  upon  this  slippery  subject.     It 
is,  however,  but  fair  to  add  that  prostitute  mo- 
thers are  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  illegitimate 
children.     I  believe  the  same  is  the  case  in  the 
islands  of  Portland  and  Man,  where  a  similar 
system  prevails. 

Sentiment  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  the  parties 
concerned  in  it,  but  stupid  work  for  the  looker-- 
on.   A  young  couple  affianced  and  enamoured 
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are  bores  in  society.  Mutual  absorption  is  a 
good  thing,  but  general  conversation  is  a  better. 
There  is  nothing  very  pleasant  in  premature 
uxorious»ess,  oi  which  there  are  frequent  dis- 
plays ; 

On  the  other  hand,  the  respective  dispositions 
get  better  known  to  the  parties  whom  they 
most  concern,  and  bad  habits  have  been  consi- 
derably reformed.  The  youth  of  Norway  have- 
to  pass  a  certain  number  of  years  of  probation. 
Are  matches  founded  on  affection  common  in 
Norway  ?  1  do  not  know ;  but  the  question 
har  han  penge  ?  (has  he  money  ?)  is  asked  as 
often  there  as  it  is  at  home.  Those  that  lose  by 
death,  or   sickness,  their  afSanced*  ones,   are 

*  I  am  sorry  to  differ  witli  Mr.  Laing  on  a  point  of  etj^mo- 
logy,  upon  which,  in  a  certain  degree,  we  coincide,  and  one,  in 
remarking  upon  which,  he  has  fairly  anticipated  me.  He 
writes,  no  doubt  to  the  scandal  of  the  sentimental  reader,  that 
the  words  true  love,  and  irue  lover,  have  no  origin  in  the  pas- 
sion of  love,  hut  that  they  are  derived  from  Iw  (law),  and 
that  in  old  times  a  man  might  be  a  true  lover  to  his  bond  for 
ten  pounds,  as  well  as  to  his  sweetheart  In  this  he  is  quite 
right.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  name  of  the*  passion 
kve  should  flow  from  the  same  source.  That  must  be  derived 
from  a  common  origin  with  the  German  liehe,  a  word  with  the 
same  meaning.  Lov  {law)  was  originally  lag  or  laug.  The 
sound  of  g,  by  a  common  etymological  change,  passed  into 
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objects  of  general  interest.  A  consumptive  curate 
in  a  provincial  town  of  England  is  not  more  so. 
I  said  that  the  Norwegian  farmer  had  some- 
what of  the  obstinacy  of  the  English  one ;  I 
might  have  added  that  he  partakes  also  of  his 
prejudices.  What  a  Norwegian  says  of  a  Swede 
should  be  believed  as  little  as  what  a  Briton 
says  of  a  Frenchman.  The  prejudice  between 
the  two  nations  runs  incalculably  high.  When 
you  are  told  that  the  Swedes  are  debauched  and 
dissipated,  believe  it  of  the  towns-people  only. 
If  you  hear  that  they  are  drunkards,  tell  your 
informant  to  look  at  home.  You  may  have  it 
instilled  into  you  that  they  are  deceitful ;  wait 
until  you  find  them  so.  I  write  upon  what  I 
have  heard  from,  not  only  impartial  foreigners, 
who  have  visited  the  two  countries,  but  also 
from  the  more  enlightened  Norwegians  them- 
selves. That  the  Swedes  are  belied  by  their 
neighbours,  I  have  no  doubt.  They  are  the 
more  energetic  nation  of  the  two,  can  do  more 

that  of  V.  I  am  sorry  to  undo  this  derivation,  as,  independent 
of  its  other  merits,  it  made  lawless  love  an  impossibiJity.  The 
Norse  for  Love  is  kjarkk  (pronounced  ksherlek),  in  Swedish 
kdrkkf  pronounced  cherlek.  This  coincides  with  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  yellow  mustard  (Sinapi  nigrum)  or  charlock. 
What  shall  we  say  if  these  two  words  be  connected  ?  More 
unlikely  etymologies  have  been  verified. 
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work  for  less  money,  and  undersell  the  nati%'es 
in  labour:  What  the  Irish  are  to  us,  the  Swedes 
are,  in  a  smaller  way,  to  the  Norwegians.  Hence 
bad  blood  between  the  frontier  peasantries. 
There  is  a  scuffle  all  along  the  borders  every 
Sunday.  Some  Swedes  came  to  catch  lobsters 
at  Laurvig ;  the  Norwegians  spoiled  their  tackle 
and  bullied  them  off  the  coast.  That  Sweden 
has  a  despotic  government,  is  her  misfortune, 
less  than  her  fault.  No  man  has  impugned  the 
courage  of  the  subjects  of  Charles  XII.  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  graves  of  the  Swedes 
Mre  in  the  country  of  their  enemies.  A  Dane 
or  a  German  sometimes  says,  Du  prdlende 
Ifordmand(thou  bodsting Norwegian).  Where 
there  is  smoke  there  is  fire. 

The  Norwegian  spirit  is  not  indifferent  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  They  shamed  the  luke- 
warmness  of  greater  nations  in  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  sympathized  with  the  struggles 
of  Poland.  They  crowded  the  quay  to  hear  the 
earliest  tidings,  they  gave  a  home  to  the  refu- 
gees, aiid  supported  them  with  their  purses. 
Their  love  to  the  Muscovite  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  their  sympathy  for  his  victim.  How- 
ever, the  Swedes  are  the  pre-eminent  haters  of 
every  thing  Russian.  Norway^s  detestation  comes 
at  second-hand* 
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England  should  think  well  of  Norway,  few 
Norway  thinks  well  of  England.  At  least  she 
did  so  in  the  days  of  Wessel ;  who  blames  his 
countrymen,  for  confining  their  admiration  too 
exclusively  to  themselves  and  England : — 

They  deem  that  men  can  only  come 
From  England,  or  their  own  cold  home. 

So  sounds  a  song  which  criticizes  the  nati(»ial 
pretensions  of  all  the  nations  dT  Europe,  and 
winds  up  with  the  conclusion  that  good  ^d 
bad  are  pretty  equally  distributed  over  all 
countries. 

A  Norwegian  calls  himself  a  Norman.  At 
the  end  of  syllables  the  letter  rf,  when  preceded 
by  another  consonant,  is  dropped  in  pronuncia- 
tion ;  thus  Nordmand  (North  man)  becomes 
Norman.  They  claim  William  the  Conqueror  as 
a  countryman  in  blood.  I  was  told  that  the  victor 
at  Hastings  was  a  Norman,  and  replied  that 
/  had  never  doubted  it,  meaning  in  my  own 
mind  that  he  was  a  native  of  Normandy.  This 
was  not  what  my  informant  intended.  He  was 
fighting  for  the  founder  of  the  English  dynasty 
being  a  Norwegian;  as  indeed  be  was,  not  by 
birth,  'but  by  blood.  His  grand-father  was  a 
Scandinavian,  and  his  nurse,  in  all  probability. 
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Spoke  Norse.    Eighty  years  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  Danish  was  spoken  at  Bayeux. 

The  hay-seaaon  was  over  when  I  began  to 
reside  at  J<»nfrue  Braaten.  The  hay  is  carted 
on  sledges,  which  glide  along  most  easily  over 
the  dry  glazed  ground,  are  dragged  by  a  single 
horse,  and,  from  standing  very  low,  save  the 
labourers  the  toil  of  pitching.  This  is  the  ex- 
tent of  my  remarks  upcxi  the  husbandry  of  the 
country. 

One  fact  I  must  mmtion  illustrative  of  the 
words*  transversa  tuentibua  hireis^  as  it  was 
told  to  me  by  the  elder  Mr.  Wergeland,  viz.^ 
that  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  the  iris  of 
the  goat  s  eye  contracts  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
and  that  the  milk*maids  and  shepherds  avail 
themselves  of  the  circumstance  to  tell  the  hour 
of  the  day  by.  This  phoenomencm  constitutes  a 
natural  dial.   Every  goat  is  his  own  clock-maker. 

About  half  a  dozen  students  of  the  University 
at  Christiania  were  in  the  same  house  with 
myself  at  Jomfrue  Braaten.  We  formed  a  sort 
citable  dhdte^  and  messed  together.  The  uni- 
varsity  is  much  upon  the  system  of  the  German 
ones.  An  examination  has  to  be  passed,  for 
which    it  is  requisite   that    previous    lectures 

*  Virgil,  BucoL  iv.,  6. 
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should  be  attended.  If  the  pupil  can  dispense 
with  them,  well  and  good.  No  questions  are 
asked  about  residence,  there  are  no  religious 
tests,  and  no  proctorial  or  diaconic  discipline. 
The  Norwegian  students  have  none  of  the  bra- 
vado of  the  German  ones ;  neither  do  they  let 
their  hair  hang  in  elf-locks,  like  the  youth  of 
La  Jeune  France,  They  are  steady  industri- 
ous young  men.  Instead  of  spending  at  the 
university  double  what  their  families  have  to  live 
upon  at  home,  they  are  generally  earning  money 
either  by  private  tuition,  or  from  some  subor- 
dinate office  under  the  Ggvemment.  There 
are  few  of  them  that  do  not  do  something  for 
themselves.  They  take  their  line  of  study,  and 
attend  lectures  accordingly.  Medicine,  law, 
govemmentroffices,  theology,  are  their  chief 
aims.  Some  keep  to  the  acquirement  of  classical 
or  mathematical  knowledge,  with  the  view  of 
devoting  themselves  more  exclusively  to  tuition. 
Their  classical  scholarship  is  sound  rather  than 
elegant.  They  take  an  historical,  rather  than 
a  philological  view  of  matters.  I  saw  some 
Latin  verses  composed  on  the  visit  of  the  Crown 
Prince  which  were  accurate  and  harmonious. 
I  showed  an  Oxford  Latin  prize  essay  to  one  of 
their  professors,  and  he  seemed  to  wonder  less 
that  such  elegance  of  composition  should  have 
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been  acquired,  than  that  it  should  have  been 
held  worth  the  trouble  of  attempting*  Their 
class-books  are  chiefly  Grerman.  Niebuhr  is 
read  as  much  as  in  England.  I  saw  a  Bentley'^s 
Horace  in  the  library  of  my  friend  Daae,  but 
looked  in  vain  for  the  works  of  Porson  or 
£lmsley«  On  pmnts  of  metre,  and  the  minutuB 
of  Greek  literature,  the  average  of  their  scholar- 
ship may  be  low ;  but  on  matters  of  geography, 
history,  &&,  they  are  more  than  competently 
informed.  Au  resiCj  they  speak  either  Grerman, 
French,  or  English,  inasmuch  as  they  have  to 
be  examined  in  one  of  those  languages.  There 
is  no  country  where  there  are  so  many  public 
examinations  as  in  Norway.  A  man  cannot  keep 
a  shop  in  Christiania  before  he  has  shown  cre- 
dentials of  his  education,  and  has  written  letters, 
and  spoken  speeches  in  some  foreign  language. 
Perhaps  this  system  may  in  some  cases  be 
carried  too  far.  A  man  may  be  an  honest  and 
industrious  shopkeeper  without  knowing  either 
French  or  German.  Still  it  ensures  a  general 
and  diffused  education  for  all  classes  of  society. 
I  hope,  in  a  future  part  of  my  work,  to  be  able 
to  enter  more  in  detail  upon  the  educational 
system  of  Norway. 

The  day  passed  in  the  country  much  as  in 
Christiania.     Instead  of  breakfasting  in  your 

D  6 
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own  room^  coffee  and  meat  was  set  oiit  for  you 
in  the  dining-room,  and  you  broke  your  fast 
with  your  fellow-lodgers.  The  after-dinner  cup 
of  coffee  followed^  instead  of  preceding,  the  siesta. 
There  was  also  a  difference  in  the  style  of  the 
set-out.  Things  were  more  in  the  rough.  There 
were  cards  and  chess  (at  which  the  generality  are 
expert  players)  for  in-door  amusements^  and  the 
cotmtry  and  the  sea  for  exercise.  There  was  an 
excellent  bathing-place  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
with  a  somewhat  toilsome  path  to  ]/ead  to  it. 

Strange  stories  are  told  of  the  Toracity  of 
the  mackarel.  Swimmers  have  been  attacked 
by  a  shoal  of  them.  One  poor  fellow,  on  the 
eve  of  marriage,  was  devoured  by  them  as  he 
was  bathing.  He  raised  his  arms  above  water 
and  the  fish  were  seen  hanging  on  them  as  if 
strung  there.  This  was  being  shark-eaten  by 
instalments.  To  write  what  I  have  heard.  I 
can  pledge  myself  for  mackarel  being  carnivor- 
ous, but  am  not  answerable  for  their  being  dther 
cannibals,  or  in  the  habit  of  dining,  like  the 
Abyssinians  at  their  bull-feasts,  on  live  flesh. 

Between  the  time  of  the  hay  and  tke  com* 
harvest,  the  country  is  in  its  full  beauty.  The 
wood-strawberry,  and  bilberry  cover  the  shaded 
rockside,  and  wherever  there  is  sand  or  soft  soil, 
the  beautiful  blue  alkanet  is  sure  to  be  found. 
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There  shining  bright  on  each  high  hill<-top  itood, 

Of  silver  birch  a  venerable  wood ; 

And  golden  wheat,  and  waving  rye  did  grow; 

Tall  as  its  reapers,  on  the  slopes  below. 

And  lying  lower  countless  crystal  floods 

Held  out  their  mirrors  to  th'  o'r^arching  wooda. 

It  is  just  on  the  shoulders  of  the  hills  where 
small  enclosures  of  com  are  to  be  found.  The 
rougher  and  more  perpendicular  parts  are  gene- 
rally covered  with  wood.  The  "  crystal Jhod  ^ 
at  Jomfrue  Braaten  was  the  firth  of  Christiania, 
which  the  house  overlooked.  I  showed  this  view  to 
one  of  my  countrymen,  who  had  seen  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  Grermany,  and  much  of  the 
more  admired  spots  of  Norway^  who  had  mc^e- 
over  poetical  blood  in  his  veins,  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting.  He  declared  it  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful view  he  had  witnessed.  Tranquillity  and 
repose^  notwithstanding  the  sea  lay  below,  was 
its  characteristic  feature;  for  the  woods  were 
taking  the  sober  hue  of  a  retiring  summer,  and 
there  was  neither  a  wave  nor  a  ripple  on  the 
glassy,  tideless  sea. 

In  visiting  Christiania,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  do  on  post-days,  and  the  days  .on  which  the 
steamer  arrived,  you  are  rowed  across  the  branch 
of  the  firth  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  of  the 
preceding  chapter.    Every  week  brought  some 
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new  English  visitor,  who,  however,  in  general, 
made  but  a  short  stay  in  Christiania,  and  hur- 
ried off,  after  visiting  Ringerige,  to  Bergen  by 
the  File-field  road. 

"  They  seem  in  riding  to  devour  the  way." 

A  university  wine-party  is  much  the  same  in 
Christiania  as  in  Cambridge ;  saving,  that  there 
is  punch  instead  of  wine,  and  that  the  drinking 
precedes  supper  instead  of  following  dinner.  I 
like  oiu*  own  plan  the  best.  They  have  great  no- 
tions of  our  capability  of  drinking  port.  Bergen, 
I  was  once  told,  was  built  upon  herring-barrels, 
and  London  upon  hogsheads  of  black-strap. 
They  put  currant-juice  in  their  punch,  which  I 
hold  to  be  no  improvement.  When  they  sing, 
they  sing  in  tune  as  we  sometimes  do  in  Eng- 
land, and  with  a  view  to  the  right  key,  which 
we  rarely  do.  There  is  no  compulsory  music, 
no  singing  all  round.  Such  as  are  more  adapted 
to  listening  than  to  being  listened  to,  hold  their 
tongues.  The  fine  old  drinking-song  of  Walter 
de  Mapes  is  a  grand  favourite  : — 

Mihi  est  propositum  in  tabemi  mori, 
Vinum  sit  appositum  morientis  ori ; 
Ut  dicant  cum  venerint  angelorum  chori, 
Deus  sit  propitius  huic  potatori. 

Most  of  their  songs  imply  a  touch  of  Latin- 
ism,  if  not  of  classical  feeling.     Teucer  of  Sa^ 
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lamis  is  celebrated  by  them  as  a  ban  vivant^ 
even  as  he  was  celebrated  by  Horace.  Teticer^ 
Salamina  patremque  cum  Jvgerety  &c.  &c., 
runs  in  Norse  as  follows  : 

Der  var  engang  en  tapper  Mand  ; 
Som  Teucer  monne  hede, 

A  valiant  man,  in  days  of  yore. 

And  Teucer  was  his  name,  Sirs, 
Was  driven  from  his  father's  shore ; 

Ri» father  was  to  blame,  Sirs. 
He  did  what  best  became  a  man, 

He  drained  a  mighty  beaker. 
As  men  should  drain  their  Christmas  can ; 

And  so  became  a  speaker. 

"  Remember,  friends,  how  you  and  I 

"  Have  roughed  through  life  together ; 
"  And  borne  the  brunt,  through  wet  and  dry, 

"  Of  warm  or  wintry  weather. 
"  Now  stand  our  chance,'  as  best  we  may, 

*^  A  fig  for  care  and  sorrow  1 
"  We  '11  fill  the  bumper-bowl  to-day, 

'*  And  sail  the  seas  to-morrow." 

This  world  is  but  a  stormy  sea, 

That  we,  my  friends,  must  weather, 
So  just  as  Teucer  did,  will  we  ; 

Drink  beakers  bright  together. 
And  when  we  find  a  peaceful  spot, 

Where  bowls  of  drink  be  going ; 
We  '11  furl  our  sails,  and  turn  to  port, 

And  set  the  flagons  flowing. 
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And  since,  upon  each  human  breast, 

Its  billows  beat — and  let  them  ! 
We  '11  drink  to  those  that  brave  them  best, 

And  lightliest  forget  them. 
May  all  that  find  their  fate  amiss, 

And  have  the  heart  to  bear  it. 
Be  blessed  with  such  bright  wine  as  this, 

And  such  dear  friends  to  share  it. 

K.  L.  Rahbek. 

A  good  drinking-song  is  music  everywhere. 
The  grand  finale  is  always  the  national  song. 
The  standing  toast  is,  Gamle  Norge  {Old 
Norway)^  three  times  three.  Russland  unter 
(Down  with  Russia)  is  now  and  then  heard. 
For  a  quiet  glass,  hob-and-nob,  there  is 

Os  vel  og  ingen  ilT, 
Drik  ud  og  ikke  spill. 
Us  well  and  none  ill, 
Drink  out,  and  don't  spill. 

or, 
Min  Skoal  og  Din  Skaal, 
Alia  vackra  flickors  Skaal. 
A  health  to. thee,  and  health  to  me ; 
And  health  to  all  fair  maids  that  be. 

This  last  is  Swedish ;  however,  I  have  heard 
it  both  in  Norway,  and  Germany. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  toast  of  Gamle 
NorgCy  that  patriotism  is  one  of  the  feelings 
uppermost  in  the  breast  of  a  Norwegian.  Der- 
went  Conway  gave  oflFence  by  saying,  "  That 
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a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  would  rather  be  a 
servant-maid  in  England,  than  a  lady  in  Nor- 
way." I  believe  that  simple  love  for  one's  coun- 
try will  inspire  this  feeling,  and  that  many 
Norwegians  may  fancy  that  they  would  sooner 
be  a  servant  in  Norway  than  a  lady  in  England. 
The  world  is  terribly  thin-skinned  upon  these 
points.  The  ladies  of  Norway  are  generally 
very  notable,  and  English  serving-maids  are 
often  fine  ladies.  The  remark  of  Derwent  Con- 
way's friend  arose  out  of  a  conversation  upon 
Norwegian  house-keeping,  and  merely  meant  that 
an  English  domestic  might  have  less  upon  her 
hands  than  a  mistress  in  Norway. 

For  my  board  and  lodgings  at  Jomfrue  Braa- 
ten  I  paid  twelve  dollars  a  month  (just  half  of 
what  it  cost  in  Christiania),  including  every 
thing  except  wine.  There  was  plenty  of  every 
thing.  If  you  now  and  then  brought  in  a  friend 
to  dine  with  you,  no  extra  charge  was  made. 
Such  a  residence,  however,  is  agreeable  only  in 
the  summer,  and  with  a  party  of  friends  to  bear 
you  company.  Towards  the  autumn  I  returned 
to  my  old  quarters. 
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General  face  of  the  country^— Christiania  firth— Character  of 
the  vegetation — Agriculture — Houses  in  the  country  and 
towns — Shew-houses—- Churches  and  Church^yards. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  Norway  is  the 
firth-scenery.  I  repeat  this  again.  Mountains, 
and  glaciers,  and  waterfalls,  and  woods,  and 
frowning  rocks,  you  may  see  in  other  countries, 
as  in  Switzerland ;  the  glaciers  perhaps  not  so 
extensive,  nor  the  waterfalls  so  deep,  but  still 
there  they  are.  Compared  too  with  the  Alps, 
the  Norwegian  mountains  sink  into  insignificance. 
The  loftiest  of  them,  Schneehatten,  does  not 
exceed,  in  height,  8000  feet.  The  lakes  of  other 
countries  are  no  equivalent  to  the  firths  of 
Scandinavia.  As  parts  of  the  ocean  the  latter 
are  on  a  greater  scale,  and  from  their  long 
and  winding  projections,  intersecting  each  pro- 
spect, and  recurring  to  the  view  whenever, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  you  either 
make  a  new  turn  in  your  road,  or  ascend  a 
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fresh  eminence,  they  seem  to  possess  a  kind  of 
ubiquity. 

No  fresh  water  expansion  can  be  smoother 
than  their  surfaces  are  generally.  I  have  seen 
the  firth  of  Christiania,  in  a  summer'^s  evening, 
without  a  ripple  upon  its  whole  extent.  There 
is  no  tide,  and  the  high  hills  and  bold  rocks  that 
rise  from  its  waters,  shelter  them  from  the  winds. 
As  the  rocks  rise  abruptly,  and  as  the  sides  are 
steep  and  bold,  so  the  sea  is  deep  and  perpen- 
dicular, and,  as  such,  transparent  and  green.  At 
times  these  firths  seem  entirely  cut  ofi*  from  the 
sea,  and  take  the  appearance  of  inland  lakes,  or 
rivers,  from  the  abruptness  of  their  windings,  or 
from  the  circumstance  of  some  islet,  larger  than 
its  neighbours,  lying  across  them. 

It  is  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  sea,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  main  firths,  that  even  the 
smallest  of  these  islands  are  weather-beaten,  and 
destitute  of  v^tation.  In  the  further  recesses 
of  their  waters  they  are  overgrown  with  herbage, 
and  flowers,  and  underwood ;  the  larger  of  them 
bearing  trees,  and  often  being  inhabited  by  far- 
mers or  fishermen.  I  think  that  Derwent  Con- 
way was  the  first  to  remark  that,  in  the  matter 
of  its  vegetation,  wrong  had  been  done  to  Nor- 
way, that  its  forests  had  had  the  credit  of  being 
monotonous,  and  its  trees  all  of  one  sort,  vi»,j 
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firs.  So  far  from  this  bding  the  case,  there  is  no 
country  where  the  variety,  I  will  not  say  of  tim- 
ber, but  of  underwood,  is  greater,  and  none 
where  the  colours  of  the  foliage  are  more  diver- 
sified, or  more  beautifully  blended.  The  firs 
grow  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  higher  hills ; 
and  the  farther  you  go  into  the  country,  and 
the  more  towards  the  north  that  you  travel,  the 
more  exclusively  abundant  do  you  find  th«n. 
And  well  their  sombre  gloom  suits  with  the 
stern  and  rugged  magnificence  of  the  rocks  about 
them. 

On  the  sea-side,  however,  and  on  the  islets, 
it  is  the  birch  and  the  alder,  and  hazel,  the 
dog-wood,  the  service  tree,  and  the  ash,  that 
throw  their  many-coloured  shadows  over  the 
water,  and  are  reflected  by  them  even  in  their 
minutest  lineaments.  They  appear  no  more 
markedly  in  the  upper  air  than  they  are  ima- 
ged in  the  wave  below.  So  clear  is  the  atmos- 
phere, and  so  transparent  the  glassy  expansion 
of  the  water.  Where  the  islands  are  inhabited 
by  peasants,  you  see  sheep  browsing  on  the  short 
sweet  herbage  of  the  rocky  coppices;  and  where 
fishermen  are  the  tenants,  their  nets  are  found  in 
the  neighbouriiood,  either  hung  up  to  dry,  as  in 
the  morning  and  noon,  or  set  for  fish,  as  they 
are  in  the  evening.     Beyond  these  occasional 
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signs  of  life,  the  interior  receaees  of  the  firth 
are  all  solitude  and  tranquillity. 

Between  the  harbage  and  the  low  small  under* 
wood  appears  the  grey  and  rugged  substratum 
of  the  old  primaeval  crags  themsdves.  The 
world  has  no  rocks  more  venerable  than  those  of 
Norway.  It  is  the  hoar  antiquity  of  these  giant 
masses  of  ^gneiss,  and  porphyry,  and  granite, 
rather  than  the  mere  historical  age  of  the  Nor- 
wegian kingdom,  that  makes  the  native  poets 
always  speak  of  their  country  as  the  primasval 
kingdom  {Mldgamle  Sige).  It  is,  however, 
during  the  winter  only  that  these  crags,  with  all 
their  weather-beaten  antiquity,  look  gaunt  and 
inhospitable,  the  skeletons  of  land  rather  than 
the  land  itsdLf,  like  the  bones  of  the  giant  Ymer, 
which  the  Eddaic  mythologists  fabled  that  they 
actually  were.  In  summer  they  are  green  and 
smiling,  in  autumn  they  follow  the  changes 
of  the  changing  leaf,  whilst  in  the  spring  they 
must,  from  the  vicinity  to  the  sea  (along  with 
the  whole  coast),  be  the  first  to  throw  off  their 
snow  garb,  and  clothe  themselves  with  the  ver- 
dure of  the  new-born  year. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  firth  of  Chris- 
tiania,  was  repose.  I  speak  of  it  as  it  was  in  the 
summer  months,  when  the  house  where  I  lodged 
overlooked  it,  and  where  I  seldom  passed  a  day 
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without  either  swimming  or  sailing  on  it.  It 
was  invariably  calm  and  still.  As  one  firth  is,  so 
are  the  rest.  Their  rocks  are  worn  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ocean,  and  their  coasts  grow 
naked  as  you  go  northwards.  It  is  the  inland 
parts  where  the  beauty  of  Norway  is  pre-eminent, 
where  no  winds  vex,  and  where  the  sun  sets  late 
upon  them. 

The^ whole  neighbourhood  of  the  sea-coast, 
from  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  its  low 
level  compared  *with  that  of  the  high  chain  of 
hills  in  the  mid-land,  is,  until  you  reach  the 
naturally  cold  latitudes,  adapted  to  agriculture. 
Where  wheat  will  not  grow,  barley  and  oats 
will ;  and  where  neither  one  nor  the  other 
flourish,  potatoes  are  cultivated  either  for  the 
kitchen  or  the  distillery.  Besides  these,  the 
fields  are  sown  with  hemp  and  flax  ;  the  beautiful 
blue  of  the  latter  clothing  the  hill-sides,  and 
setting  off  the  waving  fields  of  the  rye  and  the 
ripening  barley.  England,  with  all  its  vaunted 
agriculture,  and  its  garden-like  appearance,  has 
not  so  varied  and  so  picture-like  an  appearance 
as  have  the  rough  hills  of  Scandinavia,  with  their 
grey  crags  occasionally  seen  between,  contrasted 
with  the  dark  gloom  of  the  firs,  or  wrapped 
round  by  strips  of  garden-land  or  clover.  A 
farmer  in  Norway  will  cultivate  a  greater  variety 
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of  product  on  a  farm  of  equal  size  than  one  in 
England.  This  arises  not  more  from  the  diver- 
sity of  his  soil  than  from  his  solitary  self-relying 
kind  of  life.  What  he  wants  he  must  grow  for 
himself.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farm- 
houses,  hops  and  pease  are  cultivated,  but  not  as 
garden-plants,  nor  yet  on  an  extensive  scale. 
There  is  no  truer  line  than  that  of  Nordahl 
Brun%  Narges  Land  er  ingen  Ork  {Norway'a 
land  is  no  desert)^  and  none  that  a  Norman 
quotes  with  greater  satisfaction  and  pride,  when 
from  some  eminence  he  shows  his  guest  the  wide 
and  beautiful  prospect  of  green  meadows,  ere 
yet  the  hay-harvest  is  completed,  fresh  streams, 
ripening  fields  of  com,  and  waving  woods,  with 
perhaps  some  winding  firth  in  the  distance  inter- 
lacing the  dark  green  slopes  with  its  peaceful 
waters. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  (this  applies  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Drammen,  and  is  an  extract 
from  Otte's  travels),  the  farmer  begins  to  sow  his 
oats,  and  somewhat  later  his  pease.  In  the 
middle  of  May  he  sets  potatoes.  The  begin- 
ning of  June  is  the  time  for  barley,  and  the 
middle  of  August  for  winter-rye.  Towards  the 
end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  barley  and  pease  ripen,  as  the  oats  do  in  the 
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middle  of  the  same  month.  The  summer  wheat 
is  cut  towards  its  end.  It  is  only  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  towns  that  the  farmer  has 
adopted  a  regular  system  in  the  succession  of 
his  crops. 

Those  who  have  seen  a  Swiss  cottage  have 
seen  also  a  Norwegian  one.     This  latter  has 
its  walls  made  of  the  rough,  unhewn  trunks  of 
the  fir-tree,  and  its  roof  of  the  planks.    Occar 
sionally  the  roofs  are  turfed  over,  or  have  large 
stones  laid  on  their  top  by  way  of  ballast.     The 
better  sort  of  houses,  such  as  those  inhabited  by 
the  farmers,  have,  in  addition  to  their  wooden 
walls,  a  coat  of  paint  or  glaze,  and  are  generally 
surrounded  by  pretty  extaasive  premises,  such 
as  dairies,  staUes,  store-houses,  and  cow-houses. 
The  latter  are  as  absolutely   indispensable  as 
the  animals  that  they  shelter,  rough  and  hardy 
though  these  latter  be.     In  the  South,  they  are 
well  foddered  aod  well  lodged.     Their  neigh- 
bourhood smells  like  Tara's  halls  on  a  coronation 
day.    In  the  North,  they  fare  but'  indifferently. 
When  hay  falls  sboi't  the  remnants  of  the  fish, 
such  as  their  head  and  entrails,  are  made  into  a 
kind  of  mash  for  them,  and  even  on  this  they 
manage  not  only  to  exist,   but  to  thrive  and 
grow  fat. 
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Of  countrj-faouses  of  th«  third  rank,  which 
would  in  England  a^ire  to  the  name  of  gentle- 
men's seats,  there  are  but  feW  in  Norway,  and 
such  as  are  to  be  seen,  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  nei^bourhood  of  die  larger  towns.  The  left 
side  of  the  road,  on  entering  Drammen,  is,  for 
instance,  very  prettily  studded  with  them.  Un- 
like the  buildings  of  Christiania,  where,  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  police  regulations,  the  houses 
ncmst  now  be  built  of  brick  or  stone  (as  in- 
surance against  fires),  the  country  residences  are, 
for  the  most  part,  of  wood.  They  stand  con- 
spicuous above  the  farm-houses  by  a  greater 
degree  of  elegance,  occasionally  greater  height^ 
(exceeding  the  orthodox  number  of  two  stories), 
and  the  presence  of  planting  or  gardens  around 
them.  Show-houses,  (with  the  exception  of  Jarls- 
berg,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tonsberg,  and  of  Bog- 
stadt,  near  Christiania,  both  possessed  by  the 
same  person,  vix.j  Baron  Wedel),  there  are  none 
in  the  whole  country.  In  a  country  like  Nor- 
way, there  is  little  need  of  artificial  pieces  of 
water,  or  forced  plantations. 

Few  and  far  between  are  thevillage  churches. 
Perhaps  there  are  no  two  spots  in  the  country 
from  whence  more  than  a  single  one  is  visible  at 
once.  The  spire  or  tower  among  the  trees,  with 
the  curling  smoke  of  the  hamlet  about  it,  is  a  rare 
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object.  Such  as  there  are,  are  built  for  the  most 
part  with  light  wooden  steeples,  and  have  their 
churchyards  planted  with  flowers.  As,  in  other 
foreign  countries,  the  grave  of  a  departed  friend 
is  hung  with  chaplets,  and  strown  with  wreaths. 
The  cathedral  yard  in  Christiania  was  enamelled 
with  emblematic  flowers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Political  and  natural  divisions  of  the  country — Points  of  the 
scenery — Mountain  chains — Glaciers  — Waterfalls — Vorcn- 
foBS — ^Towns — Absence  of  villages — Description  of  Bergen 
— Of  Drontheim. 

The  political  divisions  of  Norway  scarcely 
coincide  with  its  natural  ones.  The  primary 
division  is  into  four  stifts,  viz.:  Aggershuus- 
stift,  Christiansand-stift,  Bergen-stift,  and  Dron- 
theim-stift.  Smaller  and  subordinate  to  the  stift, 
is  the  amtf  as  Nor-lands  amt.  After  this  comes 
the^^>gderie,  or  bailiwick,  and  then  the  parishes. 
There  is,  besides,  a  further  distribution  into  toll- 
districts.  Holmestrand,  for  instance,  is  in  the 
same  toll-district  as  Drammen.  The  Norman 
talks  of  his  siifts  and  amtSy  &c.,  as  we  talk  of 
provinces,  ridings,  counties,  wapentakes,  &c.  &c. 
But  it  is  far  different  with  the  natural  divisions 
of  the  country.  These,  as  old  almost  as  the 
rocks  and  rivers  themselves,  have  reference  to 
the  physical  features  of  the  country,  and  you 
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talk  of  Hedemarken,  Tellemarken,  and  places 
in  marken ;  of  Hallingdal,  and  of  places  in  dcdj 
of  Valders,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.,  as  you  would 
talk  of  the  wealds  of  Sussex,  or  the  vale  of  Bei- 
voir,  in  contradistinction  to  their  respective 
counties.  Those  that  travel  in  Norway  must 
shape  their  course  according  to  its  natural,  and 
pot  its  artificial  divisions,  leaving  the  latter  to 
the  tax-gatherer,  the  returning  officer,  and  the 
road-surveyor. 

The  mountain-chains  (the  fields^  pronounced 
fyells)^  are  as  clearly  defined  as  the  valleys 
that  lie  beneath  them«  The  character  of  the 
Dovre-field  is  not  the  character  of  the  Hard- 
anger.  The  high  mountains,  those  where  the 
snow  lies  perpetually,  and  where  the  glacier  ac- 
cumulates, are  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Christiania,  but  on  the  western 
coast,  and  in  the  interior.  In  the  Hardanger- 
chain,  running  parallel  with  the  Hardanger- 
fiord,  and  to  the  south  of  Bergen,  is  the  glacier 
of  Folgefund,  5442  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  In  the  same  chain  is  the  precipitous  and 
deep  fall  of  the  Vorenfoes.  In  the  Tind-field, 
and  near  the  mountain  Gousta  (4585  feet  high), 
is  the  Rioken-foss  (450  feet  deep);  before  the 
discovery  of  the  Voren-foss,  the  highest  waterfall 
in  Norway.     This  latter,  870  feet  deep,  is  to 
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Other  cascaJes,  as  the  mighty  Mallstream  is  to 
the  minor  whirlpools.  Schneehatten,  the  highest 
of  all  the  mountains  in  Norway,  is  the  centre  of 
die  Dovre  chain,  8121  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Nearer  to  Christiania,  there  are  no  hills 
where  the  snows  never  melt.  Those  of  Kongs- 
berg,  rugosttsfrigore  paguSiTeisdn  it  the  longest, 
indeed  it  is  only  during  the  dog-days  that  they 
are  entirely  free  from  it.  I  have  mentioned  the 
hills  and  waterfalls  above,  not  because  I  have 
visited  them  myself,  but  because  they  are  the 
paints  of  the  country,  the  preeminent  lions,  and 
those  which  if  a  traveller  fail  in  seeing,  he  takes 
shame  to  himself  for  his  incuriousness. 

The  language  of  the  country  bears  the  im- 
pression of  its  physical  features.  It  is  rich 
to  excess  in  expressions  for  its  natural  objects. 
Every  modification  of  a  rock  or  hill  has  its 
appropriate  name,  whether  it  be  inland  or  on 
the  coast.  Mr.  Howard's  nomenclature  for  the 
clouds  is  not  more  complete,  or  more  expressive 
of  slight  differences,  than  is  the  Scandinavian's 
classification  of  his  rocks.  The  peaked  hill, 
and  the  round-headed  hill,  the  steep  ascent  and 
the  gradual  one,  the  acclivity  with  resting  places, 
and  the  acclivity  without  them,  have,  each  and 
all,  their  peculiar  appellation,  as  much  as  heaped 
clouds,  and  stratified  clouds,  and  clouds  opaque, 
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have  theirs.  The  only  difference  being,  that  the 
one  nomenclature  is  the  peasants,  the  other  the 
philosophers.  When  the  Shetlander,  in  Sir  W. 
Scotf  s  Pirate,  sang  as  follows :  t 

By  stack* f  and  by  skerryff  by  noupX,  and  by  »oe§, 
By  air\\  and  by  wick^i  and  by  helyar**,  and  gwff, 
And  by  every  wild  shore  that  the  northern  winds  know, 
And  the  northern  tides  lave— > 

he  not  only  drew  differences  between  rock  and 
rock,  as  minutely  as  a  Norwegian  would  have 
done,  but  used  the  same  words  in  the  expression 
of  them. 

If  Norway  is  no  desert,  it  is  to  a  certain 
degree  a  solitude.  No  part  of  Europe  is  more 
thinly  populated.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
live  in  the  towns,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three,  all  the  towns  lie  on  the  sea.  There 
are  points  of  language  that  depend  upon  your 
knowledge  of  topography.     As  Cicero  doubted 

*  Slack,  a  precipitous  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea. 
f  Skerry t  a  flat  insulated  rock,  not  subject  to  the  overflow  of 
the  tide. 

X  Noupf  a  round-headed  eminence. 

§  Foe,  a  creek  or  inlet  of  the  sea. 

Ij  Air,  an  open  sea- beach. 

^  Wickf  an  open  bay. 

**  Helyar y  a  cavern  into  which  the  tide  flows. 

ft  GiOf  a  deep  ravine  admitting  the  sea. 
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whether  he  should  say,  Sunium  cum  accessij 
or  in  Sunium  cum  accessi^  so  must  the  speaker 
of  Norse  deliberate  whether  he  says,  paa  Ber* 
jgn,  or  i  Bergen.    When  a  town  lies  on  the 
shore,   you  must   say  t,  viz.  t  Christianiay  i 
Arendal ;  but  if  it  lies  inland,  you  say  paa^ 
viz.  paa  Kongsberg^paa  Roraas.  Moss  is  a  sea- 
port town,  but  it  lies  inland,  hence  they  say 
paa  Mo88j  making  the  place  an  apparent  ex- 
ception.    Roraas,   where    the    copper,   Kongs- 
berg,  where  the  silver  comes  from;  Levanger, 
on  the  way  to  Drontheim,  and  Kongsvinger, 
on  the  frontiers  (where  a  pretty  extensive  system 
of  smuggling  goods  to  and  from   Sweden   is 
carried  on)  are   the  only  inland  towns  in  all 
Norway,  Moss,  as  aforesaid,  being  intermediate. 
Nor  are  there,  properly  speaking,  any  villages. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  respective  churches 
holds  perhaps  a  somewhat  more  congregated 
population  than  the  points  more  distant  from 
them ;  still  there  are,  in  the  strict  meaning  of 
the  word,  no  villages,  except  where  mining,  or 
other  operations  going  on,  require  that  a  body  of 
people  should  be  on  one  spot.     Such  is  the  case 
with  the  several  iron-works,  and  with  the  chrome 
and  cobalt  furnaces   in  the    neigbourhood  of 
Drontheim  and  Drammen. 

Where  the  wealth   comes  chiefly  from   the 
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sea,  as  is  the  case  with  Finmark,  the  Lufibden 
Isles,  and  the  fishery  districts  of  the  North,  the 
country  has  the  least  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of 
wood  and  woodland  sc^iery ;  and  the  chief  minii^ 
districts,  such  as  those  of  Boraas  and  Kong&> 
berg  (the  former  for  copper,  the  latter  for  silver), 
are  far  from  being  as  remarkable  for  Uie  beauty 
of  their  external  surface,  as  they  are  for  the  riches 
that  lie  beneath.  Hence  the  face  of  the  country 
coincides  with  the  distribution  of  its  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  marine  resources^  Here  and  there 
in  the  forest  districts  you  find  iron  furnaces, 
burning  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  casting 
their  red  light  across  the  gloom.  Yet  they  do 
not  appear  very  general.  In  no  part  are  Uiey 
so  general  as  to  give  you  the  idea  that  you  are 
passing  through  the  infernal  regions,  as  I  have 
heard  people  say  you  may  imagine  (but  as  I 
have  never  imagined  myself)  in  Staffordshire 
and  our  own  iron  districts. 

Hear  now  a  further  description  of  the  two 
other  capitals  of  Norway,  its  Metropolitan 
Triumvirate.  The  description  of  Bergen  is  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Hansteen,  of  Christiania ; 
that  of  Drontheim  is  an  extract  from  the  work 
of  Qtte. 

The  approach  to  Bergen  is  remarkably  striking. 
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The  town  itself  is  built  upon  a  promontory  in 
the  shape  of  a  hammer.  A  suburb  of  white 
warehouses  is  the  first  mass  of  buildings  that 
meets  the  eye.  This  may  be  taken  for  the  dty 
itself.  Howeyer  it  i&  not  Bergen,  but  Sandvig. 
The  real  town  is  not  seen  until  you  hare  passed 
Nordnaes.  The  west  of. Norway  is  as  rainy 
as  the  corresponding  part  of  England,  and 
the  houses  of  Bergen,  naturally  white,  are  pro- 
tected  against  the  skiey  influences  by  coats  of  oil 
and  varnish.  This  give^  to  the  place  a  dazzling, 
glary  look.  No  less  than  five  churches  overtop 
the  dwelling-houses.  In  Christiania  you  see  but 
one.  The  harbour,  a  miniature  Thames,  over* 
flows  with  shipping.  Every  glimpse  of  the 
country,  as  it  appears  between  the  recesses  of 
the  rocks,  presents  some  subiurban  villa  of  some 
wealthy  merchant  of  Bergen.  There  are  none 
such  in  Christiania.  On  market^ays  the  streets 
are  as  full  as  those  of  Stockholm  or  Copenhagen. 
Signs  of  wealth  are  every  where.  All  is  hurry, 
bustle,  and  tnotion.  The  streets  are  rather  clean 
than  well  paved.  Carriages  and  dialects  of  all 
descriptions  rattle  aik>ng  them.  Dandies  may 
be  seen  with  clothes  of  the  cut  Parisian,  or 
dressed  k  TAnglaise ;  and  by  their  side  s 

(here  comes  a  word  which  I  am  unable  to  trans- 
late, hut  it  means  a  human  creature  of  some  sort 
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or  other)  with  brimstone-coloured  jackets,  and 
caps  like  a  pair  of  horns.  The  country-girls 
wear  their  hair  either  as  bashaws  of  three  tails, 
in  long  plaits  hanging  down  their  backs,  or  else 
braid  it  in  a  circle  and  twine  it  round  their  heads.. 
You  hear  from  behind  you  a  sound,  rather  of  a 
whistle  than  a  human  voice,  and  find,  on  turning 
round,  an  ugly  fellow  trotting  along  with  a  huge 
cod-fish,  with  its  gills  over  his  finger,  and  the 
tail  on  the  paving-stones.  Along  the  German 
wharf  (Tydske  Briggen)  are  ranged  the  different 
warehouses  with  their  apparatus  of  pullies  and 
cranes  for  taking  the  barrels  and  their  fishes 
from  the  sea  to  a  more  uncongenial  element. 
Now  take  a  boat,  and  examine  things  more 
closely.  In  a  four-cornered  vessel,  like  a  wooden 
shoe,  rather  than  a  ship,  sits  a  Friesland  mother, 
with  her  black  head-gear,  and  a  baby  in  her 
arms.  Her  husband.  Mynheer  Adrian,  paces 
the  deck  with  hasty  steps,  and  a  tobacco  pipe  in 
his  mouth.  A  kettle  is  smoking  on  the  cabin- 
roof.  No  need  to  ask  who  yon  little  black  captain 
may  be.  He  bums  coal.  Its  bituminous  odour 
alone  characterises  him  as  an  Englishman.  Near 
the  Custom-house  lie  two  native  vessels,  one  from 
Bordeaux  and  Rouen  with  wine  and  silk,  the 
other  from  Spain,  which  country  it  has  supplied 
with  some  fish  for  Ash« Wednesday.     The  Dant- 
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ziger  is  laden  with  corn,  and  the  Flensborger 
with  marine  stores.  Alas  !  that  such  a  great  part 
of  them  should  consist  of  brandy.  A  wondrous 
vessel  now  makes  its  appearance;  a  Nordland 
brig,  with  a  rough-hewn  tree  for  a  bowsprit,  and 
its  lading  of  fish  piled  up  in  a  heap,  half  the 
height  of  the  mast.  A  sail  is  drawn  over  them 
as  a  packing-cloth.  On  the  top  thereof  run  the 
crew.  Norland  peasants  in  their  Norland  dress. 
True  republicans  these ;  at  least  in  poi^  of  naval 
discipline.  Captain,  pilot,  sailor,  or  cabin- 
boy—- each  is  each  and  all.  Every  one  orders, 
and  no  one  attends. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Custom-house,  packing 
and  unpacking  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
whole  place  swarms  with  people;  servants  at  work, 
and  masters  looking  on. 

Notwithstanding  the  opulence  of  Bergen,  and 
notwithstanding  its  trade,  there  are  neither  inns 
in  the  town  nor  hotels.  This  arises  perhaps 
from  the  purdly  commercial  nature  of  the  place. 
Few  persons  go  there  except  for  the  sake  of  com- 
merce, and  such  find  board  and  lodging  with 
those  with  whom  they  transact  business.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  may  be  found  housekeepers 
who  profess  to  take  lodgers ;  however,  as  it  is 
quite  optional  with  them  whether  they  take  the 
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Stranger  in  or  not,  there  is  generally  a  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  lodgings  in  Bergen. 

*  «  «  «  » 

I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
situation  of  Drontheim,  that  my  expectations 
were  considerably  raised  on  my  approach  towards 
it.  Right  by  the  side  of  the  town  rise  the  rocks 
of  Svarte  and  Blyberg.  The  town'  itself  is 
extended  over  a  whole  peninsula,  which  it  covers 
with  its  sightly  edifices.  On  one  side  stands, 
conspicuous  from  the  height  of  its  masonry,  the 
ancient  fortification  of  Christiansteen.  The  naval 
fortress  of  Munkholm  overlooks  the  firth  from 
its  scite  upon  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  it.  Beyond 
all,  the  huge  and  deep  firth,  one  of  the  mightiest 
of  the  arms  of  the  North  Sea,  is  seen  stretching 
itself  out  in  the  distance,  between  its  shores 
of  mountain-rock,  capped  and  clothed  by  the 
sombre  gloom  of  the  fir-wood.  All  this  was 
grand  and  imposing,  yet  for  all  this  I  missed  in 
the  approach  to  Drontheim,  the  picturesque 
beauty,  and  the  quiet  repose  of  the  scenery 
near  Christiania. 

The  sea  view  of  the  latter  was  more  confined, 
but  it  was  far  more  pleasing.  Moreover  the 
hand  of  art  had  done  less  in  the  northern  than 
the  southern  landscape,  for  at  Drontheim  the 
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country-houses  of  the  merchants,  with  their 
garden-plots  around  themy  and  thdr  phmtations 
by  their  sides,  were  few  and  far  between.  The 
latitude  too  was  higher,  the  climate  colder,  and, 
consequently^  the  vegetation  more  scanty.  There 
was  a  want  of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Drontheim 

We  crossed  a  narrow  isthmus  of  land,  whereon 
some  fortification  works  were  going  on,  passed 
through  an  unseemly  suburb,  learned  Hen,  and 
reached  the  gate  of  the  city.  We  were  politely 
requested  to  give  our  names  by  an  officer  on  the 
station,  and  after  we  had  done  so,  were  permitted 
to  enter  at  once.  Further  points  of  passports 
and  police  we  were  not  troubled  with.  As  it 
is  in  Bergen,  so  is  it  in  Drontheim  :  there  are  no 
regular  inns,  but  lodging-houses  in  their  stead, 
which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding,  and  where 
you  are  well  accommodated. 

The  city  itself  lies  on  the  mouth  of  the  Nid, 
upon  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  bend  of  that 
river.  Until  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  called 
Nidaros.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  of 
wood,  and  are  larger  than  those  of  the  country 
in  general,  and  the  streets,  which  run  strait, 
and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  are 
pretematurally  broad.  This  makes  accidents  by 
fire  of  rare  occurrence.    The  place  seems  empty. 
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The  town  is  of  great  extent  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  which  amounts  to  about  10,000  for 
the  city,  and  2000  for  the  suburbs*.  The  east- 
side  of  the  town  is  the  handsomest;  there  the 
houses  of  the  principal  merchants^  have  each  a 
corresponding  warehouse  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way,  looking  with  one  end  towards  the 
street,  and  with  the  other  over  the  river.  Be- 
sides the  main  streets  there  is  an  open  square 
surrounded  with  handsome  dwelling  houses. 

The  largest  wooden  house  in  Norway  (perhaps 
in  Europe),  and  the  residence  of  the  Stiftsamt- 
mand,  is  in  Drontheim.  The  central  part  of  the 
building  contains  no  less  than  thirty  rooms, 
and  there  are  seventeen  in  each  of  the  wings. 
A  rich  widow  left  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
keeping  up  of  this  giant  piece  of  wood- work. 
Two  other  houses,  without  however  rivalling 
this,  stand  conspicuous  for  size  among  the  tim- 
ber buildings  of  Drontheim ;  but  they  are  not 
sought  after  as  residences,  and  they  bring  in 
but  an  inconsiderable  rent.  The  fashion  for 
large  mansions  is  exploded. 


*  These  numbers  are  from  the  census  of  1825.  Since 
then  the  population  has  increased.  In  1834  it  was  considered 
to  be  about  equal  to  that  of  the  other  two  capitals,  t.e. 
20,000,  or  thereabouts. 
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Churches  and  a  jail,  a  school  and  a  hospital, 
a  literary  society,  and  above  all  the  cathedral 
(of  which  more  will  be  said  in  a  future  chapter), 
the  regular  furniture  of  metropolitan  towns, 
exist  in  Drontheim,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  they 
do  in  all  other  cities.  The  society  is  more  truly 
Norse  than  it  is  in  either  of  the  sister  capitals. 
A  court  and  an  university,  in  Christiania,  refine 
it ;  whilst  in  Bergen  the  connexion  with  Ham- 
burg Germanizes  it. 

LitcuSy  inon  lucendo.  The  main  street  in 
Drontheim  is  Monk-street,  and  the  fortress  of 
Monkholm,  was,  as  its  name  denotes,  originally 
a  monastery;  yet,  Norway  is  precisely  the 
country,  where,  at  the  present  time,  no  monk 
may  put  his  foot.  The  Jew  and  the  Jesuit  are 
equally  excluded  from  this  otherwise  tolerant 
countryw  The  one  must  trade,  and  the  other 
must  scheme  by  proxy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  steamer  to  Bergen — ^The  grand  tour — Extent  and  unex» 
plored  parts  of  Scandinavia — Scepticism  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  Voren-foss— Hunters  and  shooters — Bears  and 
wolves — Finnbogi's  battle — Elkt— Norwegian  fences. 

Twice  during  the  year,  the  steam-boat  that 
plies  between  Christiania  and  Copenhagen,  ex- 
tends its  voyage,  and  goes  from  Christiania  to 
Bergen.  This  is  as  thoroughly  done  for  the  sake 
of  an  excursion  of  pleasure,  as  is  the  expe- 
dition  of  an  English  nobleman'^s  yacht,  or  that 
of  a  Sunday  London  steamer.  Those  that  join 
it,  do  so  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  themselves. 
Extra  fare,  and,  I  believe,  music  is  taken  on 
board.  They  take  their  time  on  the  way.  The 
whole  voyage  is  a  coasting  one.  From  one  sea- 
town  to  another  they  sail  between  the  islands 
and  the  main  shore.  No  one  has  any  business  to 
be  sea^^ck.  At  all  the  towns  which  they  pass 
they  put  in,  and  at  the  lar^r  ones  stay  a  day  or 
so.  I  believe  that  they  do  this  both  at  Arendahl 
and  Christiansand ;  at  Arendahl,  one  of  the 
wealthier  towns  of  Norway,  and  of  the  second 
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rank  in  point  of  importance)  where  I  hear  that 
the  men  are  more  dandified  than  elsewhere,  and 
where  mineralogists  may  collect  zircon  syenite ; 
and  at  Christiansand,  where  the  most  Danish, 
but  not  upon  that  account,  the  best  Norwegian 
is  said  to  be  spoken.  Thence  round  the  Naze  to 
Bergen,  whence,  after  remaining  a  day  or  two, 
it  returns.  Unfortunately  it  has  no  choice  in 
regard  to  its  homeward  route ;  unless  indeed  it 
took  the  somewhat  circuitous  passage  by  the 
north-east  to  China,  and  from  thence  by  the 
Cape  to  the  Sleeve.  Those  then  that  travel 
against  time  do  weU,  instead  of  returning  the 
way  they  went,  to  go  back  to  Christiania  by 
land.  The  finest  scenery  in  Norway  lies  between 
that  town  and  Bergen.  If  ever  there  is  to  be  a 
grand  tour  in  the  parts  above  the  Baltic,  that 
will  be  it.  There  lies  the  famous  road,  or  pass, 
of  the  File-field,  depicted,  along  with  other 
miraculous  phenomena,  in  the  Hundred  Won- 
ders of  the  World,  a  red-covered  volume,  of 
which  I  have  an  affectionate  recollection,  and 
more  worthy  to  be  studied  than  the  'Court 
Guid^,  with  the  same  blushing  externals. 

Few  persons  bear  in  mind  the  extraordinary  ex- 
tent of  Scandinavia.  It  has  the  credit  of  being  not 
only  in  the  north,  but  of  being  all  in  the  north. 
Its  amazing  length,  anci  projection  southwards. 
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is  too  often  overlooked.    Asking  travellers  about 
the  phenomena  of  North  Norway,  such  as  un- 
setting  suns,  five-month  nights,  rein-deer-driv- 
ing Laplanders,  and  bear-skin  ball-dresses,  is 
really  like  asking  an  Indian  from  Madras  for 
tidings    of    your     acquaintance    in    Calcutta. 
Lund,  in  Sweden,  is  nearer  Rome  than  it  is  to 
the    North  Cape.    Bergen  is  not  so  far  north 
of  Bordeaux,   as  it  is  south  of  Hammerfest. 
The  top  Scotchmen  are  as  far  north,  in  every 
sense  of  word,  as  the  more  southerly  Norwegians. 
This  great  extent  (to  say  nothing  of  the  variety 
of  climate  that  it  leaves  room  for),  combined 
with  the  scantiness  of  the  population  (amounting, 
I  believe,  to  about  two  and  a  half  to  the  square 
mile),  opens  a  field  not  only  for  the  traveller  but 
for  the    geographer.     You    may   discover    in 
Norway  just  as  you  may  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.     The  whole  country  has  an  aptitude  for 
solitude,  as  some  people  have  a  talent  for  silence 
There  are   whole  tracts    known    only   to    the 
peasants  in  their  neighbourhood.  I  am  not  say- 
ing this  on  my  own  authority,  but  on  that  df 
more  natives  than  one.   Here  is  an  instance.    In 
the  Hardanger  Mountains  is  a  waterfall  (the 
Voren-foss)  nine    hundred  feet    high;  higher 
than  any,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.    The  volume,  however,  of  its 
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waters  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of 
their  fall ;  otherwise  the  noise  would  proclaim  the 
existence  of  such  a  stupendous  object  far  and 
wide.  The  eye  that  saw  this  for  the  Jirat  time 
is  not  yet  dosed.  It  had  fretted,  and  fumed, 
and  spouted,  and  smoked,  and  rattled  for  more 
than  five  thousand  years  before  any  one  saw  it 
doing  so.  Mr.  Inglis  (Derwent  Conway)  went 
to  see  it,  failed  in  finding  it,  and  went  away 
sceptical  as  to  its  existence.  Mr.  Lloyd,  however, 
did  see  it,  and  described  it  accordingly.  A 
Norland  friend  of  mine  once  told  me  he  be- 
lieved that  there  were  more  whirlpools  than  one 
of  the  calibre  of  the  Maelstream ;  but  that,  like 
the  great  men  that  lived  before  Agamemnon, 
they  sucked  and  spun  unrecorded.  There  is  no 
European  country  where  you  may  go  over  new 
ground  more  than  you  can  in  Norway. 

A  via peragroloca,  nulliusante 

Trita  solo,  jiivat  integros  accedere  fontes 

may  be  said  with  preeminent  truth  by  the 
Scandinavian  traveller. 

Those  that  go  to  see  will  never  repent  the 
time  they  passed  in  Norway.  I  will  not  say  so 
much  for  those  that  go  to  shoot  Few  and  far 
between  are  the  bears  in  Norway  ;  they  are  more 
abundant  in  Sweden,  and  more  so  stiU  in  Fin- 
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land.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  whose 
fortitude  and  enthusiasm  deserved  the  success 
he  met  with,  I  have  heard  of  none  of  my 
countrypien  whose  execution  in  this  way  was 
very  great.  Indeed  I  know  of  none  who  did 
anything ;  and  of  the  natives  I  only  found  one 
who  laid  claim  to  the  slaughter  of  one.  Of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  however,  the  great  apKroKTovoc,  I  hear 
from  the  Norwegians  themselves  that  he  en- 
dured cold  that  they  flinched  from.  No  one, 
since  the  days  of  Finnbogi,  was  so  daring. 
Now  Finnbogi  did  as  follows.  He  walked  out 
one  winter's  morning  (this  happened  during  the 
heroic  ages)  with  a  club,  a  dagger,  and  a  great 
coat,  or  at  least  with  what  corresponded  to  the 
latter.  A  full-grown  bear,  endowed  with,  what 
all  bears  have  the  credit  of,  six  men's  strength, 
twelve  men's  wit,  and  appetite  to  match,  hap- 
pened to  come  athwart  him.  They  looked  at 
each  other  for  some  time,  when  at  last  Finnbogi 
said  to  the  bear,  come  on.  Bruin  shook  his 
head  as  if  he  did  not  half  like  his  customer. 
Hereupon  Finnbogi  threw  away  his  dagger, 
and  said  again,  come  on»  Evident  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  animal.  Finnbogi  then  threw 
away  his  club ;  still  the  bear  thought  himself 
overmatched.  At  last  the  hero  cast  off  his 
garments.    His  enemy  was  no  longer  afraid. 
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The  coBtest  was  a  hard  one.  Finnbogi,  however) 
won,  as  he  ought  to  do,  having  peeled  for  the 
occasion. 

Such  bears  as  these  are  humane  as  well  as 
strong.  They  use  their  twelve-man  power  of 
intellect  as  they  ought  to  do.  There  is  a  man 
living  in  the  district  of  Nordland  with  a  scar 
on  his  face,  the  print  of  a  bear'^s  paw,  just  like 
the  footstep  of  thMinknown  extinct  animal  on 
the  Sandstone  of  Hildershausen.  This  badge  the 
proprietor  has  worn  since  the  days  of  his  youth. 
He  is  now  an  old  man.  He  tumbled  one  dav 
upon  a  beards  lair,  and  disturbed  the  little  ones. 
Never  was  lion  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Van  Amburgh 
more  than  he  was  in  that  of  the  bear.  As 
he  tells  the  story  himself,  the  bear  looked  at 

« 

him,  paused,  seemed  to  think  whether  the  insult 
was  malicious  or  accidental,  slapped  him  on 
the  face,  left  his  hand-writing  on  his  cheek, 
and  turned  away  magnanimously. 

The  only  animal  that  is  in  Norway  protected 
by  game-laws  is  the  elk,  the  elephant  of  the 
North.  The  chief  elk-walk  is  the  boundary 
tract  between  Norway  and  Sweden.  One  mom* 
ing  I  was  called  by  my  friend  Daae  to  see  one 
that  had  just  been  shot,  by  an  Englishman,  the 
son  of  Sir  John  Sebright,  who  was  making  a 
sporting  tour  in  those  inhospitable  regions.   The 
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circumstance  evidently  created  a  sensation,  as 
multitudes  flocked  to  see  the  animal.  Though 
the  beast  wasayoungone,  it  was  certainly  much 
taller  and  not  less  bulky  than  a  stout  horse.  Its 
antlers  were  not  fully  developed. 

Those  that  love  deer-stalking  may  have  it  to 
their  hearts'  content  in  the  Hardanger  range  of 
mountains,  where  both  the  red  and  the  rein- 
deer abound.  The  Norwegfems  themselves  pre- 
fer buying  their  flesh,  to  hunting  for  it.  They 
are  not  a  sporting  nation. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  rarity  of  bears 
applies  equally  to  that  of  wolves.  They  are 
certainly  more  Londoners  who  have  seen  a  fox 
in  the  state  of  nature,  than  there  are  inhabitants 
of  Christiania  who  have  seen  a  wolf.  This  difier- 
ence,  however,  exists  in  respect  to  the  relative 
scarcity  of  wolves  and  bears.  When  you  see 
one  wolf  you  will  probably  see  more.  Little 
danger  need  be  apprehended  from  either  one  or 
the  other.  The  bears,  unless  provoked,  hungry, 
or  on  guard  in  behalf  of  their  little-ones,  are 
seldom  unfriendly.  When  they  are  so  they  are 
formidable  opponents.  In  swimming,  climbing, 
running,  or  wrestling,  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  be  more  than  a  match  for  you.  The  wolves 
are  abstinent,  from  the  less  laudable  motive  of 
fear.     There  is  a  belief  that  they  are  afraid  to  go 
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under  'anything.  For  instance,  they  would  not 
run  under  a  gallows  for  the  sake  of  reaching 
some  one  on  the  other  side.  Again  it  is  sup- 
posed that  if  you  drag  something  at  the  end  of 
a  pretty  long  rope  behind  your  sledge  or  carriole^ 
they  will  keep  their  distance.  All  these  things  I 
give  upon  hearsay. 

Twice  in  my  walks  I  put  up  the  great  cock-of- 
the-wood,  a  black  big  grouse,  as  large  as  a  turkey- 
cock,  the  prince  of  the  Norwegian  forests.  Alegion 
of  pheasants  would  not  have  made  more  whirring 
in  getting  up,  than  did  these  single  birds.  They 
used  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  but  are  now  extinct. 
A  ship-load  was  sent  over  some  years  ago  to  the 
London  market,  but  the  speculation  has  not 
been  repeated.  Attempts  are  now  being  made 
to  re-introduce  them  in  the  British  islands,  where 
they  may  replace  the  almost  extinct  bustard. 

I  am  not  the  first  traveller  that  has  remarked 
the  great  scarcity  of  singing-birds  in  Norway, 
indeed  of  birds  of  any  sort,  with  the  exception 
of  ducks,  auks,  divers,  and  such  like  aquatics. 
Of  these  there  is  a  great  variety.  The  chief 
representative  of  the  feathered  part  of  the 
creation  is  the  Royston  crow.  Royston  crows 
may  be  seen  any  where  and  every  where.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moss  I  heard  a  jay,  and 
in  a  cage  at  Laurvig  I  saw  a  goldfinch,  which  I 
was  told  was  not  an  exotic.     To  more  than  this 
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the  deponent  testifieth  not.  What  can  you 
look  for  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  hedges  ? 
There  are  no  hedges  in  Norway.  There  are  no 
well-ordered  rows  of  hips  and  haws.  All 
that  a  bird  could  pick  out  of  an  enclosure 
would  be  moss  and  turpentine.  The  fields  are 
not  separated  from  each  other,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oxford,  by  stone-walls ;  nor,  as  in 
the  isle  of  Ely,  by  fen  ditches;  nor  as  in  Ireland, 
by  turf  banks;  nor  as  elsewhere,  by  thorn 
hedges ;  but,  as  in  Sweden  and  Finland  and  all 
the  regions  north  of  the  Baltic,  by  deal  planks. 
These  are  placed  with  one  end  in  the  ground  and 
the  other  about  four  feet  above  it,  sloped  at  an 
acute  angle,  packed  one  above  another,  and  tied 
or  nailed,  at  intervals  of  about  six  feet,  to  strong 
stakes.  I  can  say  nothing  to  the  merits  of  this 
peculiar  kind  of  fence  in  respect  to  its  durability 
oi'  economy.  It  affects  the  general  face  of  the 
country  less  than  might  be  imagined  a  priori, 
since  in  the  hilly  districts  fencing  of  any  kind  is 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

There  are  foxes  that  you  may  get  for  shooting 
at,  and  hares  that  you  may  track  in  the  snow. 
The  ptarmigan  that  fill  the  market-place  in 
the  winter-time  are  generally  snared,  and 
come  from  a  distance.  The  supply  of  them  is 
exceedingly  variable  ;  at  one  time  they  are  five 
times  dearer  than  they  are  at  another.     I  enter 
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upon  these  matters  that  ipy  readers  may  not 
imagine  that  because  bears  are  natives  of  the 
north,  they  are  therefore  rife  in  I^orway,  and 
that  they  may  not  equip  themselves  with  dogs 
and  guns  and  )ihooting-gear|  which  are  more 
likely  to  turn  out  incumbrances  than  helps. 
There  is  game  no  doubt,  but  it  is  spread  over 
a  wide  tract  of  country*  The  foreigner  will 
scarcdy  find  it  for  himself,  and  the  natives  are 
no  good  hands  at  helping  him. 

In  fishing  he  may  succeed  better.  If  he  does 
not,  he  win  have  nothing  to  accuse  but  his  own 
want  of  skill.  I  know  many  Englishmen  who 
have  caught  trout  and  salmon,  but  none  who 
have  shot  grouse  and  cappercaillie.  Few  or 
none  of  the  streams  flow  over  level  ground. 
They  are  almost  all  mountain  rills,  with  an  infini- 
tude of  cascades  and  falls. 

Here,  where  no  lord  preserves,  and  no  poacher 
trespasses,  you  may  take  trout  from  the  morning 
until  eventide.  A  wise  man  will  rather  take  with 
him  his  fishing-«)d  than  his  fowling-piece.  The 
trout  are  small  and  well-flavoured,  their  flesh 
being  almost  as  high-coloured  as  that  o^a  salmon. 
Carp,  p^ch,  and  large  pike,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  lakes. 

Whatever  the  Norwegian  Bonde  holds  he 
holds  as  his  own,  jure  optimo.    There  never 
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was  any  feudalism  in  Norway.  There  has  never 
been  liegemanship.  The  proprietor  is  neither 
tied  up  to  a  superior,  nor  tied  down  by  entails. 
Every  man  is  his  own  landlord.  He  has  nothing 
above  him  but  the  sky,  and  nothing  beneath 
him  but  the  antipodes.  The  immense  woods  are 
in  a  measure,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  common. 
No  one  looks  after  them.  The  fir-tree  grows 
upon  them  as  naturally  as  the  hair  grows  on  a 
man's  head.  The  aspen,  and  ash,  and  birch,  are 
intermixed.  The  oak  appears  more  rarely,  the 
beech  scarcely  at  all.  On  the  cold  moist  grounds 
grows  the  alder.  At  the  back  of  Jomfrue 
Braaten  it  grew  in  great  abundance,  and  beneath 
its  shade  a  variety  of  campanulas,  the  harebell 
and  the  throat-wort.  Of  flowers  that  are  not 
found  in  Great  Britain  the  hepatica  was  the 
commonest.  It  grew  on  the  sides  of  all  the  hills, 
mixed  with  the  common  purple  ling  or  its  white 
variety.  Of  the  plants  that  were  scarce  in  Eng- 
land was  the  cotoneaster,  and  the  monkshood. 
Whole  hill-sides  were  covered  with  the  spiked 
speedwell  and  its  beautiful  blue  flowers.  Later 
in  the  ye^,  the  St.  Johnswort  comes  into  flower, 
with  its  accredited  tonic  qualities.  It  is  a  favour* 
ite  ingredient  in  what  is  called  the  bitter  draught, 
i.  e.9  brandy  bitters,  prepared  ea^tempore.  This 
is  held  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  after  a  debauch, 
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a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  ever  experienced  any  good  ^effects 
from  it.  You  look  in  vain  for  the  old  faces  of 
many  of  our  commoner  weeds,  the  daisy  and 
the  nettle.  When  Linnaeus  first  saw  a  fox- 
cover,  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  on  his  knees  and 
burst  out  into  tears;  so  beautiful  did  seem  to 
him  the  rich  golden  blossoms  set  off  by  the  dark 
green  leaf.  Verily  he  would  have  viewed  Lei- 
cestershire with  the  raptures  of  a  fox-hunter. 
Neither  the  Fauna  nor  the  Flora  of  Norway  lie 
on  the  surface.  There  is  a  multiplicity  of  indi- 
vidual trees  and  plants,  rather  than  a  variety  of 
speciesi.  If  you  wish  for  the  rarer  specimens, 
you  must  look  for  them.  They  have  latitats^ 
rather  than  habitats.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  insects  and  animals.  The  very  minerals 
themselves  are  not  more  retiring.  In  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things  (always  excepting  the 
water-birds)  I  saw  only  an  adder,  a  blind-worm, 
a  few  squirrels,  an  Apollo  butterfly  {Doris 
Apollo)^  and  a  painted  lady  {Cynthia  cardui). 
A  pig  ate  the  adder,  and  I  caught  the  butterfly. 
These  same  ApoUos  are  heavy-flying  animals. 
I  saw  my  friend  three  days  running  before  I 
caught  him,  and  always  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  same  spot. 

VOL.   I.  F 


CHAPTER  VII. 

^'isit  of  the  Crown  Prince-T-His  reception — A  review — 
Dissolution  of  the  Storting. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden — the  eldest  son 
of  Carl  Johann,  or  of  Charles  XIV.,  formerly 
Marshal  Bernadotte  of  the  French  army, — ^the 
heir  apparent  to  the  thrones  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  the  head  of  the  Swedish  navy,  and  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  guards  in  the  army,  the 
occupier  of  the  royal  residence  of  Drottenheim, 
or  4he  home  of  the  kings,  husband  to  the 
daughter  of  Eugene  Beauhamois,  and  Viceroy  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Norway,  was,  in  the 
year  1833,  taking  a  tour  of  his  western  dominions, 
more  especially  Norway,  and  the  cities  belonging 
thereto;  just  as  George  IV.,  <>  MaKap/rijc,  visited 
Scotland  and  the  sister  isle  of  Erin.  This  vice- 
regal visit  was  no  more  than  what  was  just  and 
proper,  considering  that  in  section  xi.  of  the 
Norwegian  Constitution,  it  is  specially  and  ex- 
pressly enjoined,  that  either  the  king,  or  his  vice- 
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roy,  shall  pass  a  given  number  of  months  in  each 
year  in  the  said  kingdom  of  Norway :  all  this 
being  in  strict .  conformance  with  the  ancient 
custom^  of  the  country.  King  Erik,  some  time 
before  the  Ncmnan  conquest,  made  a  circuit  of 
his  dominions,  a  regal  visitation,  and  his  suc^ 
cessors  did  the  same.  Now  the  Crown  Prince 
had  hitherto  gone  into  residence  by  proxy ;  he 
had  had  a  sub  vice-roy  as  deputy  under  him. 
Men  like  to  see  the  faces  of  their  rulers,  so  that 
the  Princess  \mt  was  unanimously  welcomed. 

Prince  Oscar,  who,  when  he  is  King  of  Sweden, 
will  be  the  first  of  that  name,  is  a  dark,  well- 
formed  man,  with  military  whiskers,  and  a  dash 
of  the  Hebrew  in  his  physiognomy.  Dark  means 
swarthy.  You  may  see  by  the  black  curls  of 
his  hair,  and  his  olive  complexion,  that  he  is  no 
true  son  of  the  North.  Few  men  of  royal  blood 
have  a  more  intelligent  look  :  he  has  less  emhan- 
point  than  you  would  expect  to  find,  if  he  were 
a  true  legitimate.  BdTring  the  French  money 
in  Napoleon^s  time,  the  crown-piece,  whereon  he 
shall  stamp  an  image  of  himself  will  be  the 
wisest-looking  of  its  cotemporary  coinage.  He 
sits  on  a  horse,  as  his  coat  sits  on  him — well. 
The  vice-regal  dress  consisted  of  blue  regi- 
mentals, with  gold  ornaments ;  the  shape  of  his 
hat,  and  the  colour  of  the  feather  in  it,  has,  with 
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other  matters  of  equal  importance,  escaped  the 
author^s  memory.  Whether,  too,  he  wore  jack- 
boots, like  Charles  XII.,  or  Hessians,  like  the 
potentates  of  Germany,  he  is  unable  to  afBrm. 
At  any  rate  his  tailor  did  him  justice,  and  be 
returned  the  compliment.  He  was  a  well-dressed, 
good-looking  man.  Such  as  travel  in  Norway 
may  see  his  portrait,  with  that  of  his  wife,  litho- 
graphed, framed  and  glazed,  in  half  the  bouses 
of  the  country;  I  had  almost  said  over  half  the 
chimney  pieces.  Such  things,  however,  are  non- 
existent in  that  region  of  stoves  and  wood-fuel. 

You  would  not  do  wrong  in  measuring  the 
extent  of  his  popularity  by  the  ubiquity  of  the 
pictures  of  him.  He  is  generally  well  spoken 
of.  I  heard  much  in  his  favour,  and  nothing 
against  him.  Those  that  love  bis  father,  love 
him  also ;  whilst  many  are  attached  to  him  who 
are  disaffected  towards  the  reigning  monarch. 

Disaffection  means  two  things;  either  dislike 
towards  the  union  with  Sweden  altogether,  and 
a  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Denmark,  oii 
personal  disapprobation  of  the  king's  mode  of 
procedure.  Those  who  say  the  harshest  things 
of  him  accuse  him  of  being  suspicious,  and  of 
patronizing  espionage  where  he  can  -  do  so ;  of 
being  willing,  moreover,  to  cut  down  the  liberties 
to  a  legitimate  level.     Thus,  he  twice  put  his 
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veto  Upon  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy,  a  measure  which  was  eventually  carried 
in  spite  of  him. 

Prince  Oscar  began  his  circuit  in  Sweden. 
When  the  steamer,  on  its  way  from  Copenhagen 
to  Christiania,  put  in  at  that  town,  and  landed 
us  for  an  hour  or  two,  we  found  the  streets 
unusually  full  of  company ;  the  throng  upon 
them  bdng  apparently  bent  upon  pleasure,  rather 
than  on  traffic.  German-looking  huntsmen,  in 
green  dresses,  and  on  black  horses,  were  collect- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  city.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  Nimrods;  those  that  hunt  in 
scarlet,  as  in  England,  and  those  that  hunt  in 
green,  as  elsewhere.  The  Swedish  retinue  were 
of  the  latter  description.  The  Prince  was  going 
a-hunting ;  perhaps  he  meant  to  visit  the  Falls 
of  TroUhatta,  on  the  Grotha-elv,  the  grand  point 
of  Swedish  scenery,  on  his  way. 

From  Gottenburg  he  came  to  Christiania.  The 
newly-built  steamer,  the  Crown  Prince,  his  name- 
sake, being  devoted  to  his  accommodation,  and 
the  regular  fares  being  stopped  for  the  occasion. 
He  landed  on  the  quay  in  the  afternoon.  All 
the  town  tamed  out  to  welcome  him.  On  the 
landing-place  was  erected  triumphal  arches  of 
fir  boughs,  with  flowers  intermixed.  Garlands 
were  hung  from  the  windows  of  the  neighbouring 
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houses.  He  was  received  at  first  with  a  long, 
loud  cheer— -continuous,  hearty,  andienthusiastic, 
and  then  by  a  succession  of  minor  huzzas,  re- 
peated not  seldomer  than  three-times-three,  if 
not  as  often  as  three-times-twenty-seven,  the 
orthodox  number  of  cheers  in  the  North.  From 
the  quay  he  was  conducted  to  the  vice-regal 
palace. 

At  night  there  was  an  illumination.  Lights 
were  up  in  all  the  windows,  and  there  was 
holloaing  in  proportion,  but  no  tumult.  The 
main  streets  were  as  crowded  as  if  it  were  a  fair. 

Never  were  demonstrations  more  freely,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  more  sincerely  exhibited.  At 
Bergen,  it  was  the  same :  he  met  with  as  raptu- 
rous a  reception  at  the  mercantile,  as  he  found 
at  the  court  capital. 

What  he  would,  in  his  capacity  of  head  of 
the  Swedish  navy,  more  especially  have  to  look 
to,  and  feel  interested  in,  viz.  the  state  of  the 
shipping,  and  the  discipline  of  the  naval  cadets, 
he  would  find  not  at  Christiania,  but  at  Frede- 
ricsvaem ;  the  dock-yard  and  arsenal  of  Norway 
at  the  entrance  of  the  firth.  However,  the 
military  school  was  at  Christiania,  and  several 
troops  were  also  stationed  there,  and,  as  colonel 
of  a  Swedish  regiment,  he  held  a  review. 

The  spot  chosen  was  a   hilly,  open    fields 
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skirted  by  straggling  pieces  of  wood,  on  the 
left  of  the  road  to  Moss,  overlooking  the  town. 
Here  the  troops  were  brought  out,  and  after 
firing  and  perforiping  evolutions  for  an  hour  or 
two,  were  dismissed  with  the  approbation  of  His 
Royal  Highness,  who  expressed  himself  well 
satisfied  with  the  discipline  and  training  of  his 
soldiers.  The  artillery  were  especially  lauded. 
The  rough  little  Norwegian  horses,  half  pony 
and  half  galloway,  as  hardy  as  the  rocks  that 
they  scampered  over,  and  as  sure-footed  as  the 
mules  of  the  Pyrenees,  dashed  off  the  flying 
artiUery,  up  hill  and  down  bill,  through  the 
brushwood  of  the  coppices,  and  in  and  out  of 
the  standing  wood,  in  gallant  style,  cannonading 
away,  like  Parthians,  in  their  flight.  It  was  a 
fine  day,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  angle 
accident,  th^  happened  to  some  poor  person, 
and  gave  the  Prince  an  opportunity  of  doing  an 
act  of  kindness,  all  things  went  ofi^  well. 

Three  of  four  days  were  thus  passed  by  the 
Prince.  After  making  some  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood,  receiving  addresses,  as  in  due 
form  they  were  presented  to  him  by  the  town 
and  the  univ^'sity,  and  giving  more  than  one 
dinner  to  his  loyal  subjects,  he  wound  up  by 
inviting  all  the  world  to  a  ball,  and  by  dissolving 
the  Storting  (parliament). 
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I  have  but  little  experience  in  Norway  balls 
in  general,  and  none  of  the  Princes  in  partictilar. 
There  is  nothing  Norwegian  equivalent  to  the 
Morning  Post.     The  beauty  and  fashion  that 
was  present  went  away  unrecorded.    The  dresses 
were  no  more  heard  of.   There  were  no  announce- 
ments as  to  who  danced  with  who,  and  whom  his 
Royal  Highness  delighted  to  honour.     There 
was  no  excess  of  exclusiveness.     Consuls  and 
consuls^  wives,  and  all  families  holding  offices, 
were  not  excluded  because  they  kept  a  shop, 
and  retailed  tobacco;  whilst  professional  men, 
even  if  they  held  no  office,  had  access.     It  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise  in  a  city  Uke  Christiania. 
Her  present  Majesty  might  just  as  well  have 
taken  exceptions  to  her  company  in  Guildhall, 
as  Prince  Oscar  might  have  made  objections  to 
dancing  under  the  same  roof  with  a  tradesman. 
Small  by  degrees^  and  beautifully  less^  are,  in 
Norway,  the  gradations  between  the  wholesale 
and  the  retail ;  between  the  merchant  and  the 
shopkeeper.     What  is  a  shop  but  a  warehouse, 
with  the  goods  in  the  window ;  or  a  warehouse 
but  a  shop,  with  the  same  behind  the  door  ?     A 
shop  is  a  warehouse,  a  priori. 

At  a  ball  I  was  at  in  Laurvig,  the  only 
public  one  which  I  attended  during  my  stay, 
the  gentlemen  in  the  card-room    smoked.     ^I 
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presume  that  dsewhere  things  were  done  more 
decorously.  Nay,  they  must  hare  been  so,  since 
at  Christiania,  the  Athens  of  Norway,  pre^mi* 
nent  for  its  refinement,  smoking  at  balls  has  been 
for  some  years  exploded,  even  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions. How  much  more  would  such  an  abomi- 
nation to  royal  nostrils  be  eschewed  under  the 
nose  of  Viceroy. 

The  Odels-ting  is  the  Norwegian  House  of 
Commons,  the  Lag-ting  is  its  House  of  Lords, 
or  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  Odels-ting,  and 
the  Lag^ting  are  Lower,  and  the  Upper  Houses 
to  each  other,  respectively.  The  detail  of  their 
powers  and  duties  may  be  seen  at  full  in  sections 
Ixxiv  of  the  Constitution  in  Volume  II.  of  this 
work.  The  collective  name,  included  the  two,  is 
Stor-ting,  or  the  Great  Assembly.  They  sit  in 
Christiania  ;  both  in  one  house.  The  Storting- 
House  is  a  plain  house,  boasting  of  no  ornaments 
beyond  that  of  a  Doric  portico.  The  Odels- 
ting  and  Lag-ting  sit  in  different  chambers. 
Both  however  on  the  first  floor.  The  Odels- 
ting  chamber  is  rather  long  than  broad,  and 
the  benches  for  the  members  are  ranged  in  a 
semi-circle  lengthways.  The  President's  chair 
faces  them  in  the  middle.  There  cannot  be 
more  than  a  few  feet  between  it  and  the  bottom 
bench.     Behind  the  benches  and  in  front  of  the 
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President's  chair,  is  a  gallery  for  the  public. 
AU  the  world  may  go  up  to  it,  without  either 
paying  fees  to  a  door-keeper,  or  having  to  present 
a  member's  order.  Behind  this,  and  between  it 
and  the  entrance  on  the  top  of  the  stairs  hangs 
a  green-baize  curtain.  Three  hundred  lookers 
on  would  fill  the  whole  gallery.  The  chamber 
of  the  Lag-ting  adjoins,  and- besides  these  two 
are  half  a  score  smaller  ones  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  committees.  Derwent  Conway  says 
that  Stortings-men  from  the  country  provinces 
were  not  above  appearing  at  the  great  assembly 
in  the  costume  of  their  district,  and  that  mem- 
bers might  be  seen,  like  the  Cincinnati  of  old, 
not  only  fresh  from  the  plough,  but  in  their 
yeoman's  dress,  the  Vadmel  coat,  and  red  waist- 
coat. He  mentions  as  a  proof  of  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  these  Northern  legislators,  that  the 
landed  interest  was  represented  by  men  in  the 
landsman'^s  dress.  Mr.  Laing  takes  exceptions 
to  this  statement,  and  says  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  that  all  the  members  are  dressed  like  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Now  the  assertion  lyoth  of 
Do-went  Conway  and  Mr.  Laing  is  true.  In 
the  time  of  the  earlier  visitant  men  did  legislate 
in  their  provincial  costume ;  in  the  time  of  the 
later  one  they  did  not.  The  change  from  Vad- 
mel to  broad  cloth  took  place  in  the  interim.   My 
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own  visit  to  Norway  was  a  ^ear  previous  to  Mr. 
Laing^s,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  remember  seeing 
any  representative  to  put  me  in  mind  pf  the  pri- 
mitive' den^ocrats  of  Switzerland  legislating  in 
red  and  grey,  ornamented  with  silver.  That 
such  thiiigs,  however,  had  very  lately  been  the 
case,  I  was  most  distinctly  given  to  understand. 

The  members  of  the  Storting  are  paid.  Six- 
teen dollars  (three  and  tenpence  to  the  dollar)  a 
month  is  their  allowance.  On  this  they  may 
live  wdl.  Such  as  economise,  manage  to  save 
money.  They  are  for  the  most  part  distributed 
in  lodgings  over  the  town.  There  are  no  town- 
houses.  During  the  moiith  of  July  the  M.  P.s 
formed  a  fuU  third  of  the  diners  at  the  Hotel 
du  Nord.  Another  third  at  least  being  made  up 
by  English  travellers.  The  questions  that  are 
principally  discussed  are  financial  rather  than 
constitutional.  The  currency  question  is  the 
most  important  point.  On  no  other  subject  is 
the  House  so  entirely  divided. 

The  speeches  are  read.  No  one  makes  very 
long  ones.  However  much  the  garb  of  the  pro- 
vinces has  been  laid  aside,  there  is  plenty  of  the 
dialect  retained.  I  assert  this  upon  trust,  when 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  debate  I 
was  unable  to  understand  them. 

The  time,  however,  was  come  for  their  disso- 
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lution.  They  had'done  their  work.  Their  pay 
was  to  be  stopped,  though  journey-money  was  to 
be  allowed  for  taking  them  home.  The  Prince 
took  the  presidents  chair.  The  members  stood 
before  him.  I  forget  whether  they  wore  their 
hats  or  were  uncovered.  The  Viceroy's  speech 
was  short.  Where  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain 
would  say,  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^  Prince 
Oscar  said,  /  Norske  Mcsndy  Ye  Men  of  Norway. 
Further  than  this  I  heard  not,  or  if  I  heard, 
failed  in  understanding. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

My  friends  and  acquaintance  in  Norway — English  travellers— 
Natural-historical  walks  in  the  neighb<>urhood  of  Christiania 
—Notes  on  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Norway. 

First  and  foremost,  in  point  of  time,  of  the 
many  good  friends  that  I  found  in  Norway,  was 
Ejobmand  Walter,  a  native,  with  a  cross  of 
English  blood  in  his  veins,  now  no  longer  a 
benedict  in  Christiania,  but  a  family  man 
in  Hamourg,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  on 
board  the  steam  vessel,  and  through  whose 
kindness  I  was  introduced  to  the  hospitable 
house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Dubourg,  the 
French  Vice-Consul.  In  later  times  he  took 
upon  himself  the  hazardous  charge  of  relieving 
such  of  my  financial  difficulties  as,  in  the  very 
natural  course  of  things,  arose  during  my  resi- 
dence  of  nine  months  where  I  originally  pur* 
posed  spending  but  six  weeks.  For  all  this,  and 
for  innumerable  other  kind  offices  and  good 
services  he  has  mv  sincerest  thanks  and  acknow- 
ledgments. 
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And  after  Walter  (I  calculate  chronologically) 
the  next  who  found  me  a  stranger,  and  by  his 
fiiendship  made  me  feel  at  hofne,  was  Ludvig 
Daae,  the  most  stoical  of  men,  and  the  most  ab- 
stinent of  Norwegians.    One  fine  evening  during 
the  first  week  of  my  stay  I  walked  up  from  the 
city  to  Jomfrue  Braaten  (then  my  habitation 
in  prospective),  with  two  of  my  countrymen,  Mr* 
Stead  and  Mr.  Kent,  where  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  my  future  authority  upon  Norwegian  mat- 
ters, and  after  some  conversation  with  him  fixed 
upon  the  determination  of  making  myself  one 
of  his  fellow  lodgers,  at  least  during  the  summer 
time.    Very  kindly  and  very  patiently  did  he 
instil  into  me  the  first  rudiments  of  Norse,  and 
with  signal  fortitude  did  he  endure  long  dia- 
logues  in  the  sande;  his  merit  in  this  matter 
being  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  English.     Few  and 
far  between  are  the  men  who  will  keep  in  abey- 
ance knowledge  of  any  kind,  least  of  all  will 
they  throw  in  the  back  ground  familiarity  with 
a  foreign  language.  Much  and  varied  knowledge 
of  things  philological  was  possessed  by  this  same 
Ludvig  Daae;  and  bold  views  both  on  points 
ecclesiastical  and  points  political  did  he  entertain. 
Very  plunly  did  he  occasionally  speak  out  in  the 
columns     of  the    Morgenblad    (the    Morning 
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paper).  He  was,  as  I  found  out,  when  I  knew 
him  better,  a  wanner  admirer  of  England  and  the 
English  than  he  cared  to  confess  to  an  English- 
man ;  indeed,  he  often  took  a  malicious  pleasure 
in  drawing  out  my  patriotic  predilections,  in 
defence  of  what  he  chose  to  consider  blots  upon 
our  national  shield.  The  worst  of  it  was  too, 
that  as  he  knew  more  history  than  I  did,  he  had 
generally  the  best  of  the  argument. 

With  Daae  and  Walter,  I  had  the  more  espe- 
cial familiarity.  During  my  whole  stay  I  saw 
them  both  daily,  their  time  being  of  less  Talue 
than  that  of  the  married  men.  These  latter  you 
visited  with  more  form,  and  at  less  familiar  in- 
tervals. Their  kindness  too  was  such  as  I  shall 
ever  feel  grateful  for.  The  earliest  of  them. 
Professor  Lundh,  is  alas !  beyond  the  reach  of 
my  thanks.  To  him  indirectly,  as  the  only 
person  to  whom  I  carried  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, I  consider  that  I  owe  much  of  the  hospi- 
tality which  was  shown  on  the  side  of  his  friends. 
Directly,  however,  to  the  families  of  Messel, 
Thomason,  and  Dubourg,  do  I  here  testify  my 
gVatitude  for  all  the  kindness  that  I  experienced 
from  them,  and  record  my  heartfelt  recollection 
of  it. —  Venakabets  Skaal ! 

I  am  not  yet  familiar  with  any  thing  beyond 
the  surface  of  things  Norwegian.    My  first  week 
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is  scarcely  over.  The  description  of  my  visit  to 
Jomfrue  Braaten  was  a  prolepsis.  The  reader 
must  go  back  as  if  he  were  in  Ariosto.  I  have 
dined  perhaps  half-a-dozen  times  at  the  hotel, 
and  once  at^a  set  party  at  Lector  MesseFs.  I 
have  talked,  perhaps,  rather  more  than  my  share, 
but  it  has  been  with  my  own  countrymen,  with 
Mr.  Stead,  my  fellow  traveller,  and  an  old 
visitor  of  Norway,  or  with  Captain  Henvy,  R.N., 
who  seems  to  have  been  everywhere.  There 
are  just  twenty-two  Englishmen  in  the  place. 
Who,  unless  he  be  a  hater  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, will  do  much  in  Norw^an  before  their 
departure  ?  Of  these  not  less  than  four  are  from 
one  school,  and  twice  as  many  from  one  univer- 
sity. Many  of  them  are  actually  M.  P.s  in  the 
Lower,  or  heirs  to  seats  in  the  Upper  House. 
The  Crown  Prince  delighteth  ta  honour  them. 
There  are  more  lords  and  honourables  at  the 
ball  in  Christiania,  than  there  would  be  in  a 
provincial  one  at  home;  unless,  indeed,  it 
wanted  but  a  short  time  to  a  general  election. 
Of  the  names  of  Norwegian  travellers,  the  red- 
book  containeth  a  large  proportion.  Of  these 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  cheated,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  has  appeared  in  print. 
As  Norway  has  had  its  share  of  our  titled 
travellers,  so  has  it  been  visited  by  several  per- 
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sons  eminent  in  other  respecta.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke, 
the  traveller,  par  (mmence^  wrote  an  interesting 
account  of  its  society  in  the  time  of  Kammerherr 
Anker.  Reginald  Heber  was  another  of  Scan- 
dinavians illustrious  visitors ;  he  narrowly  escaped 
writing  a  book  upon  what  he  saw  there^  and 
publishing  some  poetical  effusions  inspired  by 
'the  awful  magnificence  of  the  File-field,  or  the 
gloomy  solitudes  of  Dovre.  Again,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  sailed  over  one  summer,  caught 
salmon,  and  took  notes  upon  the  coppering  of 
ship-bottoms.  Earlier  than  any  of  these,  was 
the  celebrated  authoress  of  the  Rights  of  Wo* 
man,  Mary  Wolstonecraft,  who  seems  to  have 
thrown  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  compassion 
on  what  she  chooses  to  call  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  people.  Female  travellers  are  rather 
fastidious  in  their  notions  of  civilization.  They 
jtoo  often  confuse  it  with  refinement.  Had  Mrs. 
Wolstonecraft  landed  in  Lapland,  instead  of  in 
Norway,  she  could  have  been  more  condescend- 
ingly compassionate.  The  Norwegian  was  then, 
as  he  is  now,,  on  a  par  with  his  cotemporaries 
in  the  essentials. 

There  is  no  native  hereditary  aristocracy. 
Those  that  held  titles  in  1821,  were  allowed  to 
retain  them  during  their  lives ;  but  not  to  trans- 
mit them  to  their  sons  after  their  demise.    The 
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noUe  is  now  mixed  with  commoner,  and  has 
become  a  mule— unable  to  continue  his  species. 

The  illumination  is  over,  the  Storting  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  prince  is  on  his  way  to  Bergen. 
His  steamer  has  a  fair  voyage.  The  sea  is  at 
the  smoothest,  and  the  land  is  looking  its  best. 
His  Royal  Highness  has  chosen  a  good  time  for 
visiting  his  dominions.  The  dty  thins.  The 
M.  P.s  are  going  home.  They  live  no  longer 
on  the  fat  of  the  land  gratuitously.  Some  have 
about  sixteen  hundred  miles  to  go;  for  instance, 
those  that  represent  the  fishing  interest  from 
Finmark,  on  the  edges  of  Lapland.  They  have 
ba4  roads,  I  guess,  to  the  north  of  Drontheim, 
and  there  is,  as  yet,  no  steam-vessel  to  Hammer- 
fest.  It  will  be  dark  before  some  of  them  get 
home.  Not  a  simple  nocturnal  darkness*  but  a 
half-year's  growth  of  sable  shades.  The  post 
performs  the  journey  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  extremities  of  the  kingdom  in  a  some- 
what less  time  than  a  letter  takes  in  going  from 
Edinburg  to  the  West  Indies.  Talk  of  the 
Orkney  representation  being  far  removed  from 
the  centre  of  action,  what  shall  we  say  of  that 
of  the  Finmarks,  or  Tromsoes  ? 

The  work  of  the  city  is  ended. 

To-morrow. to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 

The  morrow  is  come,  and  I  have  a  lesson  in 
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natural  history  to  take.  Mr*  Forbes,  a  native 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  a  student  of  medicine 
in  Edinburg,  where  he  has  since  been  elected 
Secretary  to  the  Botanical  Society,  having 
grounded  his  claim  to  his  office  upon  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Floras  and  the  Faunas  of  many 
lands  (that,  amongst  others  of  Camiola),  and 
who  is  just  now  surveying,  with  a  naturalist's 
eye,  the  southern  part  of  Norway,  is  kind 
enough  to  give  me  one.  We  are  to  sail  out  to- 
day, and  walk  out  to-morrow.  His  travelling 
companion,  Mr.  Campbell,  stays  at  home.  He 
prefers  the  human  face  divine,  to  the  sight  of 
hills  and  woods, — the  town,  to  the  country,— 
talking  with  his  fellow-men,  to  hunting  after 
dumb  animals,  or  dumber  vegetables.  To-day 
we  sail.  Luckily  our  boatman  speaks  English, 
(in  a  way)  for  devil  of  a  sentence  of  Norse  can 
either  of  us  manage  to  tack  together.  We  bend 
our  course  to  the  head  islet  (Hovedoe)  of  the 
firth.  Here  we  ought  to  have  found,  what  is 
in  Norway  a  great  rarity,  viz.  an  ecclesiastical 
antiquity,  the  ruins  of  a  Cistercian  monastery, 
founded  a.  d.  1148.  This  was  either  not  found, 
or  if  found,  forgotten,  at  least  by  myself.  In 
my  own  mind,  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  we 
hit  upon  the  wrong  island.  The  great  object  of 
our  landing  was  the  collection  of  samples  of 
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one  of  the  rarer  Veronicas,  which  the  islet 
Hovedoe  has  the  credit  of  producing  in  abun* 
dance.  Now  this  same  plant  grew  generally  else> 
where,  and  I  imagine  that  after  we  had  found  it, 
the  Cistercians  were  left  to  themselves.  That 
day  I  was  told  of  many  things  geological, 
many  things  zoological ;  how  the  weather-beaten 
rocks,  and  the  islets  of  the  firth  were  of  por- 
pbyry,  and  how  some  red-coloured  stones,  like 
frozen  currant-jelly,  that  we  grubbed  out  of  a 
chasm  near  the  bathing-places,  were  garnets; 
how  Hedemarken  was  the  best  part  of  Norway 
for  organic  remains,  and  how,  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, the  birth  of  the  child  generally  preceded 
the  marriage  of  the  mother;  how  Professors 
Hansteen,  and  Esmarck,  and  Eeilhau,  as  astrou 
nomers,  mineralogists,  and  geologists,  were  much 
greater  men  than  we  imagined  them  to  be  in 
England ;  in  other  words,  that  we  were  glori- 
ously ignorant  of  what  was  done  in  way  of  the 
natural  history  by  the  fellow-subjects  of  Ian- 
naeus.  We  provided  ourselves  with  viands  upon 
starting,  and  after  dining  upon  one  of  the  islets, 
returned  in  the  evening  laden  with  spoils  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  trophies  from  unknown 
habitats^  credentials  of  the  discovery  of  unex- 
plored localities. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to  harder  opera- 
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dons.  We  had  seven  mUes  to  walk  before  the 
oHnmencement  of  operations,  and  after  that 
four  hundred  feet  of  hill  to  ascend.  One  Nor- 
wegian (seven  English)  mile  on  the  Drammen 
road,  began  a  tract  of  limestone  with  fossils  in 
it.  And  a  little  beyond  this  was  to  be  found 
the  Helix  — ?  Between  the  allurements  of  the 
snail,  and  the  fascinations  of  the  fossil,  we  were 
tempted  to  make  a  day  of  it,  and  a  very  warm 
day  it  was.  We  started  early,  but  without 
having  taken  the  precaution  to  carry  our  own 
provender  with  us.  Let  no  man  hereafter  neg- 
lect this  necessary  point  of  self-maintenance. 

As  far  as  the  chance  of  finding  a  dinner  at 
the  stations  in  Norway  is  concerned,  he  may  as 
well  look  for  a  supper  in  the  station-house  in 
England.  In  the  matter  of  pot-luck  you  can 
put  as  little  trust  in  a  peasant,  as  you  can  in  a 
prince.  Forbes  and  myself  walked  till  past  noon, 
and  after  scrambUng  up  some  sundry  crags, 
sometimes  to  be  gratified,  occasionally  to  turn 
back  disappointed,  we  found  ourselves  beyond 
the  first  station,  having  overshot  the  mark,  but 
not  outwalked  our  appetite.  After  several  in- 
effectual inquiries  as  to  the  whereabout  of  the 
Gosstgiver  (pronounced  Jestyeever)^  or  host,  we 
found  ourselves  before  a  raw  flitch  of  bacon, 
some  black  bread,  aiid  a  jug  of  the  smallest  ale. 
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There  was  nothing  to  complain  of.  in  all  this ; 
vfe  eat  up  our  viands  with  an  appetite,  oidy  it 
would  have  been  better,  as  more  in  accordance 
with  the  Norwegian  ways  of  travelling,  to  have 
brought  something  with  us.  We  ascended  the 
hills,  and  hammered  at  the  marble,  abundant  in 
corals.  A  little  higher  up  the  firwood  grew 
thick,  and  dark.  On  the  top  it  had  been  cleared 
away.  The  felled  trunks  were  piled  upon  the 
highest  point  of  the  hill,  a  common  custom. 
A  couple  of  grouse  rose  immediately  under  our 
feet,  and  a  painted  lady  (Cynthia  cardui)^ 
wondering  at  the  high  level  it  was  flying  at,  was 
flirting  with  the  cloud-berry  plants  (Moltebasr)^ 
which  grew  in  profuse  abundance  on  the  sum- 
mit, and  which  served  as  a  dessert,  better  than 
the  bacon  had  done  for  a  dinner.  From  an  op- 
position top  of  the  same  hill  (for  like  Parnassus 
it  was  double-headed),  the  town  and  firth  of 
Christiania  was  seen  stretched  out  as  on  a  map. 
**  It  was  just  Aerc,^  observed,  my  companion,  as 
it  grew  dark,  "  where  Von  Buch  heard  the 
growling  of  a  hear^  Did  he  ?  thought  I — a 
pleasant  reminiscence. 

We  followed  an  irregular  channel  of  dark- 
coloured  water,  until  it  brought  us  to  a  turn  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  overhung  with  the  alder  and 
6r,  and  fringed  with  the  milkwort  and  sundew ; 
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their  blue  and  white  flowers  respectively  being 
in  full  blow.  We  took  a  short  cut  in  our 
desoent,  which  savoured  scHnewhat  of  the  per- 
pendicular. Wearied  and  foot-sore,  with  a  sack- 
full  of  limestone  corals  at  our  backs,  equally 
valuable  (as  we  found  out  afterwards)  either  as 
geological  specimens,  or  as  materials  for  road 
making,  we  reached  Christiania  at  midnight, 
and  encountered  for  the  first  time  the  watchmen 
with  their  morning-star,  which— 

"  When  it  falls  it  falls  like  Lucifer." 

I  am  happy  to  hear  &om  my  companion  in 
these  two  excursions,  of  whom,  I  have  till 
lately,  lost  sight,  that  he  looks  back  with  no 
less  pleasure  than  I  do  myself  to  our  Floral 
and  Faunal  rambles  on  the  Egeberg,  and  our 
voyages  from  the  Hovedoe  to  Christiania,  and 
from  Christiania  to  the  Hovedoe. 

The  remark  of  the  traveller  as  to  the  scarcity 
of  animated  objects  in  Norway  is  fully  borne  out 
by  the  observations  of  the  Naturalist.  Such 
as  have  professedly  looked  after  birds  and  beasts 
have  found  a  difficulty  in  discovering  them. 
Hear  what  Mr.  Hewitson  says,  in  the  Journal 
of  Natural  History,  in  respect  to  the  Ornitho- 
logy of  Norway.     The  party  found  nothing  in 
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abundance  but  black  ants.  No  birds  were  general 
except  the  fieldfare,  song-thrush,  chaffinch  and 
yellow-hammer.  Even  the  commoner  water-birds, 
such  as  the  heron-gull,  the  puffin,  and  the  eider- 
duckj  were  less  numerous  than  they  would  have 
been  in  similar  situations  at  home.  Of  four-footed 
beasts  were  found  three  foxes,  a  hare,  a  few 
squirrels,  a  rat,  and  a  mouse.  So  much  for  the  live 
animals  that  fell  in  their  way.  Here  follows  the 
list  of  what  they  had  to  search  after  before  they 
found. 

Golden  and  Cinereous  Eagles, — Merlin,  Buz- 
zard (Skiorvinge)j  Harrier,  Hobby,  Kestrel 
{Kirkefalk)j — Eagle  {Hornugle)^  and  Short- 
eared  Owls. 

Raven  {Korp)y  Hooded  Crow  {Krage)^  Mag- 
pie {Skicere)^  Starling  (Stare),  Jay  (Skrika — 
Shrike). 

Fieldfare  {Fieldtrost),  Redwing  {Taletrost), 
Song-Thrush  (Savgtrost),  Blackbird  (Sort^ 
tro8t)y  Ring-ouzel  (Rivgtrost),  Water-ouzel 
{Stromstcer,  Sfream'8tarling),or*Elve  Kongen 
(the  King  of  the  river). 

Swift  {SvartsulUy  black  swallow).  Swallow, 
House-martin  {Huussulu),  Sand-martin. 

Two  of  the  British  Flycatchers  (Flug-fang), 
WhesLiear  (Stensqu€Btte),Whmchat — ^Redbreast 

*  Tlis  is  alio  a  name  of  the  Motacilla  alba. 
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(Rodkielke),  Redstart  (BlodiHertj  •RodsHert), 
Blue-throated  Warbler  {Karlsfugt)^  Sedge- 
warbler,  Black-ciq),  White-throat,  Chiff-chaff, 
Willow-wren,  Golden-crested  wren  [KongaftAgl)^ 
Greater  blue  titmouse  {Kiodmeise,  Talgoafe)^ 
Marsh  ditto  {Tete,  EntOda,  Prov.  Sw. :  Tom- 
linga)^  Cole  ditto,  long-tailed  ditto. 

Pied  Wagtail  {Elvekongen^  Erie,  Quick" 
stiert),  Motacilla  n^lecta — Skylark — Meadow- 
rock-tree -;- Pipits —  Yellow  Hammer  («S%ur), 
Black-headed  Bunting,  Snow-bunting  (Snees- 
purre.  Snow-sparrow),  Siskin,  Lesser  Redpole 
(Gra(mke)i  Green  Linnet  —  Cross-bill  (Kor- 
sfueb).  Parrot  ditto. 

Green  Woodpecker  (Gronspik),  Uack  ditto, 
Cuckoo  (Giog), 

Chaffinch  {BogfinkCi  Beech-finch),  House-spar- 
row, Gold-finch  {R.  Gi  Z#.). 

Ptarmigan  {Rype),  Cock  of  the  wood  (CTrAane, 
Tiur,  M.  Roy.  F.),  Tetrao  Saliceti. 

Corn-crake,  Grolden-Plover,  Dotterel,  Ring 
Flover  {Sandmuling,Sandsneppe,  Sand-snipe), 
Curlew,  Whimbrel,  Greenshank,  Redshank, 
Ruff  {Brtuhane),  Dunlin,  Purple  Sandpiper, 
Oyster-catcher  (Kield,  Strandskjure),  Turn- 
stone {Kuiterutte,  Tolk,  Interpreter,  whence 
Strepsilas  Interpres),  Coot  ( Vandhane,  Water- 
hen,  Bkesend). 

*  Stiert,  means  Tail. 
VOL.  I-  G 
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Bean-goose — Velvet  Scoter,  Black  Scoter, 
{Svarta),  Wild^uck,  Teal,  Widgeon,  Skel- 
drake  (Ring^aasj  Redbalte)^  Long-tailed  duck 
(Havoldy  HavellUj  Haoldj  and  not  Harelda  as 
the  word  has  been  changed  to  in  England), 
Golden-eye,  Eider-duck,  Goosander,  red  breasted 
Merganser,  great  Northern  Diver  (Lomme), 
red-throated  ditto— black  Guillemot,  Puffin. 

Arctic  Tern  (Tcerne^  Soeavale^  Sea  swallow)  j 
black-backed  Gull  {Maage,  Svart-bag),  Heron 
Gull,  Eittiwake  (Rokkie\  Common  Gull  (Hvid^ 
maagef  white  Gull),  Arctic  Skua  {Struntjager, 
iLoirpoOtjpns)^  Lestris  Richardsonii. 

The  Redwing  passes  for  the  nightingale  of 
the  North.  It  is  the  Bird  of  Night  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian poets.  The  Merlins  that  Mr.  Hewitson 
saw,  built  not  on  the  ground,  but  on  trees.  The 
Hawks  and  the  Eagle  breed  inland,  and  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest.  They  only  appear  in 
abundance  when  they  are  in  pursuit,  of  the  Mar- 
jfnot  in  its  migrations.  The  peasants  consider 
the  more  sociable  birds  in  the  light  of  personal 
friends.  They  cut  holes  in  their  outhouses  for 
the  Starlings,  and  set  cross-sticks  under  the 
eaves  for  the  martins.  The  field-fares  were  ob- 
served to  build  in  the  spruce  firs,  not,  however, 
alone,  but  in  flocks. 
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Botanical  Localities.  —  Papaver  nudicaule, 
Saxifraga  caespitoea,  Salix  polaris  (two  inches 
high),  Alopecurus  ovatus,  Hjpnuin  cuspi- 
datum,  Mnium  turgidum,  Cetraiia  lalandica, 
Peltidea  aphthosa,  fli^c.  &c.  &c.  SpUAergen; 
Keilhau^s  Travels — The  number  of  Phanero- 
gamous species  in  that  island  was  twenty-six,  of 
Crytogamous,  thirty-four. 

Cardamine —  ?  ~  Cochlearia —  ?  Saxifraga  cer- 
nua,  Polygonum  viviparum,  Poa  pratensis,  &c. 
&c.  Cherry  Island ;  Ibid. 

Ranunculus  glacialis  (beginning  where  the 
birch  ends,  and  found  in  the  South  of  Norway 
5S00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  Caltha 
palu9tris*-r: Cochlearia— -  ?  Angelica —  ?  Silene 
acaulis  —  Comus  Suecica — Dryas  octopetala, 
Rubus  Chssmsemorus,  Articus— Phaca  frigida, 
Pisum  maritimum— Pinguicula  villosa— Drose- 
rae,  two  spec. : -^^  Azalea  procumbens,  Ledum 
palustre,  Andromeda—-?  hypnoides,  Erica  vul- 
garis (unexpected)— Vaccinium  ulignosum-^ 
Empetrum —  ?  Trientalis —  ?  Menyanthes —  ? 
Pedicularis  Soeptrum  Carolinum  —  Tussilago 
frigida,  Farfara  (in  flower  May  6,  along  with 
Alnus  glutinosus),  Sonchus  Alpinus — ^Allium 
Schaenoprasum,  &c..  &c.  &c.  Finmark ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  North  Cape,— /6icf • 
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Ranunculus  glacialis,  pygmseus,  hyperboreus ; 
Thalictrum  simplex — Saxifraga  riyularhi,cernua, 
petrsea,  muscoides — ^Lychnis  Alpina,  dioica — 
Pyrola  rotundifolia,  chlorantha — Gentiana  niva- 
lis— ^Androsace  Septentrionalis;  Primula  Scotica 
(described  in  the  work  from  which  these  notices 
are  taken  as  Primula  farinosa,  verging  upon  the 
variety  atricta^  but  which  the  author  has  since 
informed  me  is  the  true  P.  Scotica,  found  by 
him  for  the  first  time  out  of  Scotland,  and  now- 
growing  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Edinburg). 
— Polemoniumcceruleum — Dracocephalum  Ruy- 
schianum,  Pedicularis  Lapponica — Tamarix 
Germanica — Salix  herbacea,  var.  poktrts — Hiero- 
chloe  Borealis— Eriophorum  capitatum — Wood- 
sia  Hyperborea.  Guldbrandsdale^  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lomb ;  Papers  by  E.  Forbes,  Esq. 
in  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  History, 
February,  May,  and  June,  1835. 

Aconitum  lycoctonum  (CT/t^ecfod),— Arabis 
4blpina,  petrsea — Cerastium  Alpinum,  aquati- 
cum;  Sileue  rupestris— Saxifraga  Cotyledon, 
{Bergkongen  —  King  of  the  Rock)^  stellaris, 
caespitosa — Astragalus  Alpinus — Erigenon  acris 
•»— Menziesia  ccerulea — Veronica  Saxatilis,  Al- 
pina;  Bartsia  Alpina  —  Verbascum  nigrum — 
Asperugo  procumbens— Sedum  album  (rare)— 
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Phleum  AJpinum  —  Carex  recurva.  Base  of 
the  Glaciers  ofFolgefund  near  Bergen  (at  their 
respective  altitudes) ;  Ibid. 

Nymphsea  alba  (Sjoblamster^  Flower  of  the 
Lake^ — VandbJomster^  Flower  of  the  Water ^ — 
VandgasSf  Water-goose)^  Galium  verum  {GuuU 
maur^  Jomfrue  Mariie  Senghalm --^  Miss 
Mary's  bed-straw.  The  peasants  make  out  of 
this  plant  a  dye  for  their  own  use.  Alchemilla 
Alpina  {Fieldkaape) ;  Bubris  Chaemaemorus 
(Moltebcer)  —  Arctostaphylos  Alpinus;  Oxy- 
coccus  palustris ;  Yaccinium  Vitis  Idaea ;  An- 
dromeda polifolia  —  Lysimachia  nummularia 
{Pengeblad^  Pengeurt — Money  blade.  Money 
wort) — Linum  catharticum  (Purgelin) — Sene- 
cio  Jacobaea  (rare) — Gymnadenia  conopsea— 
Carex  leucoglochin— Lycopodium  {Ulvefod) 
Selago.  About  Bergen,  rainy  beyond  the  other 
parts  of  Norway ;  Ibid, 

Campanula  persicifolia,  ranunculus^— Viola 
mirabilis.  Hedemarken, — Ibid.  And,  as  part 
of  the  Fauna,  Clausilia  obtusa. 

Actaea  spicata  {Paddebasr  •—  Toadberry), 
Aquilegia  vulgaris  (^Arefete)— Lychnis  viscaria 
(TiiBrurt —  Tarwort,  Begurt  —  Pitch-wort)-; 
Silene  nutans — Sedum  annuum  — Scleranthus 
perennis  (different  from  the  English  plant  so 
called) — Linnaea  Borealis ;  Viburnum  Opulus — 
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Bhamnus  Frangula  —  Lysimachia  thyraflora 
{Bondguppet) ;  Trientalis  (Vintergront)  Eu- 
ropsea — Pyrola  uniflora  {Ojengrcsa) ;  —  Ajuga 
pyranudalis-— Polygonum  viviparum— -Orobus 
niger,  Temus ;  Vida  sylvatica  —  Hypochserifl 
maculata;  Hieracium  dubium-— Salix  fusca— 
Maianthemum  biflorum-^Convallaria  Majalis 
Arendhal:  Ibid.  Fragments  of  the  Fauna. 
Anomala  horticola ;  Cetonia  aurata  ?  Rhagium 
inquisitor;  Buprestis  quadrimaculata — Helix 
hortensis,  hispida — Cingula  ulvse,  rupestris. 
(nova  species  ?)— Nerita  litoralis — ^Trochus  cine^ 
rarius-^Mya  arenaria — Cardium  edule— Mytilus 
edulis — Venus  exoleta,  aurea,  puUastra — Cy- 
therea  exoleta — ^Anatina  compressa — ^Buccinum 
reticulatum. 

Sedum  AngUcum— Viola  lancifolia—Lobelia 
Dortmanna  — DigitaUs  purpurea  {Fingerhat, 
Rcevebielde — Fow-bell);  Ajugae  Alpina?  Pyrola 
media— *- Arnica  montana — Glauxmaritima(^e^> 
kurt) — Convallaria  verticillata — Juncus  Bbttnir 
cus — Scirpus  maritimus — Lycopodium  inunda- 
tnm.^^Chrisiiansand ;  Ibid. 

Eryngium  maritimum— Anagallis  arvenis— 
Euphorbia  palustris.     Ziaterland;  Ibid. 

Orobus  sylvaticus— Habenaria  albida.  Eger^ 
sund;  Ibid.  Collected  at  midnight  800  feet 
nbove  the  level  of  the  sea.    Here  end  the  printed 
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notices  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Forbes,  on  the  Flora  of 
Norway.  The  following  list  of  plants  that 
grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Christiania  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  additions,  coming  few 
and  far  between,  of  my  own)  is  an  extract  from 
a  private  letter. 

Caltha  palustris,  Aconitum  Lycoctonum  (R. 
G.L.),  Hepatica  triloba  —  Lepidium  ruderale 
— Dianthusdeltoides— Impatiensnoli  metangere 
— Mehtotus  officinalis,  leucantha  (confined  to  a 
single  islet  in  the  firth) — Cotoneaster  vulgaris— 
Drosera? — Polygala  vulgaris  (in  a  tarn  on  a 
woody  hill  on  the  road  to  Drammen)— 'Hyperi- 
cum quadrangulare — Euphorbia  palustris — Sali- 
comia  herbacea;  Chenopodium  Bonus  Henri- 
cus  (R.  G.  L.) — ^Borago  officinalis ;  Anchusa 
—  ? — (R.  G.  L.)  ;  Cuscuta  Europsea  (R.  G.  L.) 
—Campanula  Trachelium  (R.  G.  L.)  —  Lysi- 
machia  vulgaris-*-Inula  salidfolia;  Aster  Tri- 
poUum ;  Artemisia  campestris;  Anthemis  cotula 
-—Veronica  maritima,  hybrida— >Leonurus  car- 
diaca — ^Alnus  glutinosus  (R.  G.  L.) — Cypripe- 
dium  calceolus— (/Vuetfftoe— Ladt^tf  shoe^  as 
much  sought  after  in  Norway  as  it  is  in  England) 
— Paris  quadrifolia — Triglochin  palustris  (rare). 

Near  Holmestrand,-— Osmunda  Struthiopteris. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Residence  at  Jomfrue  Braaten — Norwegian  bread — Punch 
and  tobacco —  Introduction  to  Wergeland — Candidates — 
An  academical  debauch — Road  to  Eidsvold — Punsch  and 
Pige — Eidsvold. 

The  latter  part  of  July,  and  the  b^inning 
of  August,  I  passed  easily  and  quietly  with  my 
friends  on  the  Egeberg.  The  party  consisted 
of  six  or  eight  students,  equally  distributed  in 
the  respective  faculties  of  medicine,  law,  theo- 
logy, and  philology.  It  was  only  with  those  of 
the  latter  department  that  I  was  enabled  to 
have  much  commerce,  during  the  mornings  and 
forenoons.  According  to  the  laudable  practice 
of  the  Christiania  students  of  always  doing 
something,  the  others  (although  it  was  full 
vacation  time,  when  no  lectures  were  going 
on)  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  day  in  the 
city,  engaged  in  tuition,  or  in  attendance  upon 
some  of  the  courts  or  government  o£Sces.  Al- 
though all  private  libraries  in  Norway  are  small. 
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and,  of  course,  those  of  a  farm-house  more  par- 
ticularly so,  there  was  no  lack  of  books.  The 
varied  nature  of  the  pursuits  of  my  fellow- 
lodgers  ensured  me  against  aify  deficiency  on 
the  score  of  literature.  So  did  the  access  which 
I  had  to  the  public  library,  obtained  on  the 
surety  and  responsibility  of  mine  host  of  the 
Hdtel  du  Nord. 

I  had  no  reason  to  cc»nplain  of  the  con- 
tractedness  of  my  apartments.  Of  all  the  good 
things  in  Norway,  building-ground  and  wood 
are  the  cheapest.  Thus  the  rooms  run  large. 
You  might  dine  a  pidty  of  four-and-twenty  in 
the  chamber  wherein  I  slept.  The  furniture 
was  scarcely  correspondent.  The  smooth  side 
of  a  fir-plank  served  for  the  paper-hangings ; 
which  were  lit  up  by  three  windows,  looking 
out  on  the  garden.  The  garden,  not  too  ela- 
borately dressed,  nor  cut  out  into  parterres  of 
ingenious  formality,  grew  gooseberries,  currants, 
and  raspberries  in  abundance,  with  here  and 
there  a  morella  cherry  tree.  Rarer  fruits  than 
these  there  were  none ;  although  apricots,  in 
some  parts,  grew  in  the  open  air.  Strawberries 
no  one  cultivates.  They  are  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries on  every  hill,  and  along  each  wood-side ; 
and  where  the  strawberries  are  not,  there  the 
cranberries  and  bilberries  are. 

6  5 
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Perhaps,  for  a  winter  residence  the  room  might 
be  somewhat  too  airy,  considering  there  was  but 
one  stove  to  warm  it,  and  that  there  was  not  (as 
is  the  case  in  the  towns)  a  duplicity  of  windows. 
However,  this  I  did  not  stay  to  try.  I  imagine 
that  in  cold  nights  of  December  it  yrBS  reserved 
for  the  Christmas  festivities,  as  the  adlon  de 
danse.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  time  passed  away 
as  I  could  have  wished  it.  Up  in  the  morning 
early  to  breakfast,  and  fdr  a  look  at  the  sea, 
before  sitting  down  to  it.  This  was  naturally  a 
social  meal,  and  would  have  been  one,  had  we  all 
kept  time.  It  was  meant  to  be  eaten,  not  by 
our  respective  bedsides,  but  in  the  dining-room, 
by  the  party  en  masse.  There  was,  however, 
no  fear  of  the  tea  being  cold  for  the  sluggards. 
Cream  by  the  tureen,  and  strawberries  by  the 
peckful  were  the  chief  viands,  the  substantials 
corresponding. 

There  is  no  harm  in  the  Norwegian  bread,  for 
all  its  blackness,  and,  notwithstanding  what 
writers  say  about  its  being  adulterated  with  fir- 
bark.  When  you  have  it  at  its  best  it  is  made 
of  rye,  and  is  dark,  sweet  and  wholesome,  as 
rye-bread  ought  to  be.  The  turpentine  flavout 
is  the  exception.  It  only  occasionally  smacks 
of  saw-dust.  I  found  it  somewhat  gritty  now 
and  then  in  the  post-houses.     If  this  arose  from 
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an  admixture  of  unbolted  bran,  the  furfuraceous 
deposits  must  have  been  conaderably  indurated. 
To  all  this  there  is  one  consolation.  The  worse 
the  bread  the  shorter  is  the  time  it  remains  with 
you.  Nevertheless  what  is  said  about  the  fir* 
wood  admixture,  and  that  in  a  large  proportion, 
during  times  of  scarcity j  is  strictly  true.  I 
humbly  submit  to  the  country-gentlemen  whether 
a  slight  dash  of  pulverized  shavings  for  the 
home  consumption  would  not  be  an  improvement 
upon  Corn-law  agitation. 

Dinner  at  one  P.  M.  This  is  a  genteel  time ; 
and  only  an  hour  earlier  than  the  hotel  hours. 
The  afternoon  was  the  great  time  for  our  walks, 
social  or  solitary.    At  supper  we  met  again. 

Had  I  lived  in  the  city,  I  should  scarcely 
have  seal  more  new  faces.  There  was  seldom  a 
meal  but  whtit  some  one'^s  guest  and  visitor 
partook  of  it  The  Storting  ^as  sitting,  and  we 
were  honoiured  with  the  presence  of  more  than  one 
of  its  members.  Some  from  the  cities,  some  from 
the  towns.  No  one  sat  in  state  to  receive  com- 
pany. Such  as  wanted  might  find  us  stretched 
our  lazy  lengths  on  the  grass-plat  before  the 
house,  in  herds  or  rather  heaps.  If  it  was  cool 
we  had  our  coats  on,  if  warm  we  dispensed  with 
them.  Slouch  straw-hats  that  out^hadowed  a 
parasol,  or  a  ladies  bonnet  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
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which  would  scarcely  pass  through  our  degene- 
rate entries,  not  too  jauntily  put  on,  served  for 
sun-screens.  There  was  more  of  the  o/tum.thaa 
the  dignitas.  The  swincked  peasants,  for  it 
was  now  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  were 
scarcely  less  elaborately  equipped. 

One  hears  of  the  drunkenness  of  the  northern 
nations;  ani  the  reader  of  the  pages  forth- 
coming may,  perhaps,  discover  that  we  were 
scarcely  teartotallers.  When  drinking  wait  on, 
it  went  on,  as  it  ought  to  do,  in  company  with 
your  friends  and  neighbours.  There  was  no 
tippling,  no  solitary  suction.  We  did  not  even 
here  habitually  drink  our  wine  (or  its  equivalent 
in  punch  or  spirits)  after  dinner.  Puffing  out, 
and  not  taking  in,  was  the  rule.  Of  smoking 
there  was  no  lack.  Time  might  have  been  com- 
puted by  our  pipes.  At  Copenhagen  you  have 
but  one  kind  of  tobacco ;  viz,  such  as  is  grown 
in  St.  Thomas.  Things  were  managed  better 
in  Norway. 

When  I  went  to  see  the  public  library,  for  the 
first  time,  it  was  in  the  dog-days.  Two  or  three 
Professors,  and  the  Librarian,  were  with  me. 
On  reaching  the  anti-room^  the  whole  party 
stopped,  and — ^put  on  their  academical  invest- 
ments? No— took  off  their  coats.  I  could  scarcely 
help  imagining  the  contrast  to  the  system  in 
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Cambridge,  and  picturing  to  myself  the  some* 
what  abnormal  appearance  of  the  Yice-Chancel- 
lor  and  three  learned  Professors  parading  the 
public  library,  as  they  lionized  some  erudite 
fordgner,  or  female  savantCf  in  their  shirts. 
Man  was  made  for  higher  things  than  the  wear- 
ing of  black  coats  in  the  dog-days. 

Between  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  the  district 
of  Solers,  live  some  Finlanders,  whom  I  had 
formed  the  notion  of  visiting ;  a  notion,  how- 
ever, that  was  not  accomplished.  Had  I  done 
so,  my  fnend  Daae  was  to  have  given  me  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  clergyman^s  family  at 
Eidsvold,  about  forty  miles  (English)  from  Chris- 
tiania,  and  on  the  road  to  the  place  in  point, 
Finskoven.  Finskoven,  however,  like  Ringe- 
riee  by  mysdf,  and  Yarrow  by  a  better  man, 
r^aixL  unvisited.  The  name  of  this  &»«; 
was  Wergeland,  and  the  introduction  to  it,  which 
I  had  at  this  time  in  prospect,  promised  me 
much  pleasure.  The  son  had  lately  finished  his 
University  career,  and  was  a  candidate  in  Theo- 
logy ;  in  other  words,  was  ready  for  any  living 
that  was  ready  for  him.  A  candidate  is,  in  point 
of  expectation,  the  analogue  of  an  English  curate, 
in  the  matter  of  salary  (considering  that  he  re-, 
ceives  nothing)  he  is  scarcely  so  well  off.  The 
candidate  lives  with '  his  father,  whom,  if  he 
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be  a  priest,  he  occasionally  assists,  and  fattens 
upcm  hope.  Sharp  eyes  have  these  incipient 
divines  after  livings.  They  know  the  value  of 
incumbencies  sixteen  hundred  miles  off,  and  cal- 
culate the  nativities  of  preachers  on  the  boun- 
daries of  Lapland.  It  is  a  civil  thing  to  drink 
the  health  of  these  same  candidates,  and  wish 
them  a  parish  to  take  care  of. 

Wergeland'^s  theological  studies  had  not  so 
wholly  occupied  him  but .  that  he  had  found 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Muses.  Indeed 
the  muse  was  his  first  love,  and  theology  was 
studied  ek  parergow.  His  friends  made  him 
the  Byron  of  Norway :  when  I  came  to  know 
him  better,  I  scarcely  agreed  in  the  paralleL 
He  eschewed  neckcloths,  and  delighted  not  in 
watery  potations.  No  likeness  beyond^  this,  and 
the  fact  of  Jboth  being  poets,  was  discoverable. 
,When  I  saw  him,  for  the  first  time,  he  recalled 
to  my  mind  the  likenesses  I  had  seen  of  Bums, 
except  that  he  was  bigger  by  some  four  inches, 
and  heavier  by  some  three  stone.  Six  feet  three 
without  his  shoes,  is  a  good  bardlike  stature, 
though  Tyrtaeus  managed  to  fight  upon  some- 
thing under.  Of  his  poetry,  the  reader  shall 
judge  for  himself.  .  He  is  threatened  with  a  whole 
chapter  upon  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  make  him 
out  to  have  more  of  the  author  of  the  Corn  Law 
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Rhymes  in  him,  than  he  has  of  any  one  else.  If 
I  delighted  in  coining  compounds  after  the  man* 
ner  of  those  who  talk  of  Cromwell-Grandison^s, 
andCobbett-Burke^s,  I  should  call  him  an  ElHott- 
Ossian.  However^as  I  said  before,  the  reader  that 
^reaches  my  second^olume,8haU  judge  for  himself. 

I  had  no  occasion  to  take  a  journey  to  find 
him.  About  the  middle  of  July  I  heard  of  his 
being  in  Christiania.  As  he  knew  most  of  the 
party  at  Jomfrue  Braaten,  he  made  his  appear* 
ance  amongst  us.  I  was  hereupon  introduced, 
welcomed  to  Norway,  with  all  due  hospitality, 
passed  a  merry  evening,  at  a  supper-party  given 
on  the  occaaon  (the  potations  preceding  the 
solids,  hysteron  proteTon)^  talked  the  sentiment 
that  men  talk  upon  similar  occasions,  and  after 
a  few  days,  was  starting  with  him  for  his  father^s 
house  at  Eidsvold,  the  Runnymede  of  Norway, 
and  a  good  living  in  a  delightful  country,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Vormen,  to  boot. 

Our  entertainment,  at  least  the  preparatory 
part  of  it  (and  of  the  termination  I  have,  owing 
to  the  lapse  of  time  between,  but  an  indistinct 
recollection),  took  place  in  the  open  air,  about 
four  o^clock.  It  was  dark  before  we  went  in* 
doors,  and  late  the  next  morning  before  we 
got  up.  Our  party  consisted  of  about  a  score. 
No  account  was  taken  of  the  liquors  consumed. 
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They  were  chiefly  spirituous.  Being  made  into 
punch,  there  were  no  bottles  to  tell  the  tale.  That 
moderation  was  the  order  of  the  day  I  presume 
from  the  circumstance  of  two  members  of  Stort- 
ing being  present,  who  had  some  heavy  business 
for  the  next  day.  This  would,  of  course,  en- 
join temperance.  I  think  the  Norwegian  system 
of  mixing  currant  juice  in  their  punch,  and  which 
was  stHctly  adhered  to  that  night,  accounted  for 
a  slight  headache  that  I  suffered  from  next 
morning. 

After  the  revision  of  some  sundry  proofs,  and 
the  rehearsal  of  various  melodies,  to  which  his 
latest  songs  had  been  set  (for  the  bard  was  pay- 
ing a  professional  visit,  and  was  up  to  his  ears 
in  ink),  an  introduction  to  the  Crown  Prince,  to 
whom  he  joined  an  address  with  the  other  stu- 
dents of  the  University,  in  a  court-dress  which 
would  have  scandalized  St.  Jameses  Street,  sun- 
dry partings,  not  unaccompani^  with  stirrup- 
cups,  from  his  numerous  acquaintances,  Werge- 
land  was  in  his  gig  on  the  road  towards  Eidi^vold, 
and  myself  with  him.  A  little  bay  horse  was 
trotting  in  the  shifts  before  us,  answering  to  the 
name  of  Wessle-Brun,  and  who,  like  Burns^  ewe 
Maillie,  has  found  what  it  is  ta  have  a  poetical 
master.  Wessle-Brun  has  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  muses,  and  is,  in  one  of  Werge- 
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land'^s  smaller  works,  an  interlocutor  in  a  dialogue 
upon  the  treatment  of  animals.  Dryden's  Hind 
talks  not  more  philosophically.  He  abuses  his 
biped  sovareigns  most  heartily.  However,  his 
philosophy  never  spoilt  his  paces.  The  most 
patient  of  Houhnymns,  he  pulls  along  over  the 
^^  Enantaj  katanta^  paranta  te  dokhmiat^  of  a 
Norwegian  road,  at  about  six  miles  an  hour,  the 
average  travelling-pace. 

We  talked,  on  the  road,  as  men  talk  who  are 
at  the  same  time  fond  of  hearing  their  own 
voices,  and  have  no  language  in  common ;  i •  e., 
very  much,  and  very  unintelligibly.  Werge- 
land  had  nearly  forgotten  his  French,  I  had  yet 
to  learn  my  Norwegian  ;  and  men  cannot  speak 
languages,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  read  Plato,  by  anti- 
cipation. English  he  knew  from  having  read  it, 
so  that  when  he  spoke  it,  he  spoke  it  as  Byron 
would  have  written  it.  He  talked  like  a  book^ 
as  the  common  people  say,  and  a  very  queer  book 
too.  Latin  might  have  served  our  turn,  if  we 
had  pronounced  it  alike.  Campbell,  who  pro- 
nounced the  same  language  more  ScoticOf  got  on 
excellently  well  with  the  students.  I  believe 
that  I  passed  for  an  impostor  in  professing  a 
knowledge  of  it.  Latin,  with  the  English  pro- 
nunciation, is  as  unintelligible  to  every  one  but 
an  Englishman,  as  the  Cherokee  is  to  a  Hot- 
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tentot  A  quotation  from  Cicero  would  pass 
for  an  extract  from  the  Unknown  Tongue.  A 
Cambridge  friend,  now  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
formerly  in  Wallachia  and  Hungary,  where  the 
Latin  is  professed,  complains  terribly  of  the  un- 
intelligibility  of  his  pronunciation,  and  makes  a 
very  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Vice-chancellor  of 
his  University,  in  his  annual  account  of  his'tra- 
vels  (written  by  the  way,  by  the  generality,  be- 
fore they  start  on  them)  upon  the  subject.  I 
fear  that,  by  some  strange  fatality,  this  valuable 
document  has  not  received  the  attention  usuaUy 
awarded  to  the  like  of  it.  This,  however,  is 
a  digression.  Wergeland,  and  myself,  talked 
between  our  pipes,  from  milestone  to  milestone, 
fit>m  Christiania  to  Eidsvold,  from  noon  till 
evening,  and  from  the  next  morning  till  noon, 
and  had  the  paving-stones  been  as  broken  as  his 
English  and  my  Norse  was,  the  roads  would 
have  been  M' Adamized ;  and  if  the  motley  of 
our  ideas  at  all  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
language  wherein  they  were  clothed,  precious 
nonsense  we  must  have  uttered. 

About  an  English  mile  from  Christiania  we 
passed  the  house  of  Captain  Mariboe,  a  member 
of  Storting,  on  the  extreme  gauche.  I  fancy 
that  his  liberalism  lies  rather  in  the  support  of 
commercial  and  financial,  than  in  the  advocacy 
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of  political  refonns.  Like  all  Norwegians,  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  constitution  ;  but  he  is,  besides, 
what  few  Norwegians  are,  a  political  economist. 
The  rest  put  their  faith  in  bounties  and  mono* 
polies.  His  brother,  a  resident  of  Copenhagen, 
has  translated  several  works  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy from  the  English,  amongst  others  Miss 
Martineau^s  Illustrations.  Captain  Mariboe, 
himself,  is  either  the  editor  of  one  of  the  Chris- 
tiania  papers,  (Morgenbladet)  ?  or  else  a  leading 
contributor  to  it  He  is  far  from  being  a  silent 
member  of  the  Storting.  No  member  is  oftener 
on  his  legs. 

A  little  further  on  we  stopped,  more  for  the 
sake  of  the  steed  than  ourselves,  at  a  small  farm- 
house, and  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  dish  which, 
in  the  worst  of  times,  and  in  the  humblest 
cottages  is  always,  at  least  during  the  summer, 
to  be  obtained  by  the  Norwegian  traveller,  vix. 
milk  about  ten  days  old,  eaten  with  brown 
sugar  and  the  Fladebrod,  or  thin  oaten  cake. 
From  the  clean,  well-appointed  dairies,  whole 
kegs  and  pails-full  of  this  truly  acid  milk 
are  produced  to  the  benefit  of  the  dusty  and 
thirsty  traveller.  The  top  part  is  curdy  and 
creamy,  beneath  it  is  more  jelly-like,  resembling 
blanc-mange.     It  is  soiir  of  course,  but  very 
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cooling,  very  stuffing,  yesy  good,  and  very  pur- 
gative.   Here  we  drank  no  brandy. 

A  little  further  on  we  stopped  again.  Here 
we  drank  brandy,  and  punch  too.  Wergeland, 
who  dearly  loved  to  talk  with  all  the  peasants 
that  he  came  in  contact  with,  seated  himself  in 
.the  ancestral  arm-chair,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  stay  the  smoking  of  one,  if  not  two  pipes.  I 
preferred  walking  on.  About  half  an  hour  after- 
wards a  barefooted  urchin  came  running  up  to 
me,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  (in  Norway  every- 
body takes  off  their  hat  in  addressing  any  one), 
saying,  what  I  afterwards  understood  was  Vend 
tUbage!  Punach!  Pige!  Now  what  Punsch 
meant  I  knew  well,  and  what  Pige  meant  I  had 
an  inkling  of;  so  back  I  turned.  Wergeland 
was  drinking  punch  out  of  a  tea-pot,  and  had 
sent  for  me  that  I  might  partake  of  it  with  him. 
Pige  meant  the  bar-maid.  Vend  HJhage  signi- 
fied turn  back.  Justice  compels  me  to  say  that, 
with  due  deference  to  mine  host,  the  punsch  was 
superfluous  and  the  Pige  not  worth  turning 
back  for.  Now,  unless  my  person  was  accu- 
rately described  to  the  errand-boy  (as  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  was  the  case),  if  he  was  merely 
told  to  say  Punsch  and  Pige,  to  the  first  person 
he  overtook,  the  chances  are  that  be  made  a 
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ludicrous  blunder.  The  first  person  he  over- 
took happened  to  be  a  clerical  Don  from  Chris- 
tiania,  the  second  an  English  traveller  (Mr. 
Barrow)  and  his  friend  returning  from  the 
north  of  the  country.  Whether  either  or  both 
of  these  were  so  mysteriously  invited^  and  so 
unholily  tempted,  and  whether,  in  case  they 
were  so,  they  were  scandalized  thereby,  I  have 
never  yet  learned. 

We  finished  the  punch  and  said  farewell  to 
the  pige,  and  were  again  on  our  road.  As  we 
were  wending  our  way,  on  foot,  up  a  hill,  we 

met  Professor  Messel,  himself  a  traveller  from 
an  opposite  quarter,  and  going  homewards,  with 

whom  we  stopped  some  minutes  and  chatted. 
'^  Mr.  Latham,"  he  observed  afterwards,  '*  is 
not  80  formal  as  his  countrymen  in  general.'^ 
People  are  not  so^  that  drink  punch  on  empty 
stomachs,  under  a  July  sun. 

We  put  up  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  more  wealthy  farmers ;  name  unknown. 
I  forget  whether  my  conductor  had  ever  seen 
him  before.  They  do  not  mind  these  things 
in  Norway.  You  may  make  an  inn  of  a  house, 
whose  owner  has  been  hitherto  a  stranger.  Say 
who  you  are,  and  you  will  be  welcomed.  We 
supped,  slept,  and  breakfasted  the  next  morn- 
ing.    Were  put  in  a  double-bedded  room  for 
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the  night.  Had  that  been  full,  they  would  have 
put  us  two  in  a  bed.  They  do  not  mind  these 
things  either.  Whenever  you  sleep  at  a  house 
in  this  way,  be  sure  to  bear  the  servants  in 
mind.  Acknowledgments  from  their  masters^ 
guests,  are  as  much  a  matter  of  course,  as  their 
wages  from  their  master  himself  are. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  We  were  off 
betimes,  and  as  we  passed  a  clergyman^s  house 
about  noon,  put  up  there  also.  Service  was  not 
quite  over,  and  we  waited  accordingly.  The 
good  man  of  the  house  came  in  when  it  was 
ended,  lit  his  pipe  from  ours,  and  puffed  away 
in  unison  until  our  departure.  What  would  be 
said  of  a  London  preacher  that  smoked  between 
the  services,  and  presented  himself  before  a  weU- 
dressed  audience  redolent  of  shag  tobacco.^ 
Verily,  verily,  Norway  is  not  the  country  for  the 
notions  of  the  silver-fork  school.  It  pampers 
no  fastidiousness,  and  encourages  no  effeminacy. 
What  our  own  clergymen  were  in  Parson 
Adams's  time,  the  Norwegian  ones  are  now-— 
and  they  are  none  the  worse  for  being  so. 

The  road  from  Christiania  to  Eidsvold,  is  one 
of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  Norway.  No  other 
road  has  so  much  traffic  along  it.  Whether  you 
go  to  Bergen  or  Drontheim,  you  go  by  it.  Such 
as  the  mails  are,  it  is  a  mail*K;oach  road.     Like 
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all  the  Norwegmn  roads,  it  is  kept  in  repair  by 
the  farmers  of  the  parishes  it  passes  through  ; 
like  all  the  Norwegian  roads,  it  is  made  of  hard 
and  good  materials;  but,  materials  which  the  long 
frost  plays  the  devil  with,  loosening  and  crum- 
bling them.  There  is  no  lack  of  dust  in  sum- 
mer, and  no  want  of  dirt  in  autumn,  when  the 
wet  weather  has  not  ended,  and  before  the  snow 
has  begun.  The  stations  on  it  are  about  one 
Norwegian,  or  seven  English  miles  apart.  Be^ 
ginning  from  Chilstiania,  they  are  named  as 
follows:  Grorud,  Skrinstadt,  Moe,  Trogstadt, 
Eidsvold.  Besides  the  mails  and  the  travellers, 
there  is  an  extensive  carriage  of  wood,  and  glass, 
and  bricks  (these  latter  are  of  the  rarer  sort  of 
commodities),  and  iron,  &c.  &c.  Toten,  through 
which  it  runs,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Eidsvold, 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Norway. 
A  single  toll-bar  crosses  it  about  Moe.  This  is 
thrown  across,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  road,  but 
for  the  keeping  up  of  a  bridge.  It  is  truly  a 
bar,  and  not  a  gate.  Instead  of  opening  and 
shutting,  it  is  raised  and  depressed.  One  end 
is  weighed  down,  whilst  the  other  rises  up.  It 
looks  like  a  see-saw  on  the  rise,  or  a  great  jaw 
opening.  Something  under  an  English  penny 
takes  you  over,   horse,  and  carriage,  and  all. 
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No  estimate  is  taken  of  the  number  of  wheels  in 
your  vehicle.  The  mid-way  between  Eidsvold 
is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  journey.  At 
'  the  Cfaristiania  end  the  land  is  less  wooded,  and 
the  houses  have  not  the  elegance  that  you  ex- 
pect on  the  approach  to  a  capital.  At  the 
Eidsvold  extremity  it  grows  gloomy,  the  fir- 
woods  coming  up  close  to  the  road.  For  a  mile 
or  so  (Norse)  you  drive  through  a  frowning 
forest,  and  are  unable  to  see  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  on  each  side  of  you.  Eidsvold  itself 
is,  however,  beautifully  situated.  In  no  place 
is  the  proportion  between  forest  and  mountain, 
wood  and  meadow,  the  deep  green  of  the  firs, 
and  the  lighter  and  more  agreeable  hue  of  the 
grass,  more  agreeably  kept  up.  Besides  this, 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  in  a  great  degree 
undulating,  rather  than  hilly.  The  flax  and 
clover  grow  along  the  slopes,  and  the  coppices 
have  more  than  their  share  of  the  less  sombre 
woods,  the  birch  and  aspen  varying  the  mono- 
tonous gloom  of  the  firs.  These  however  are 
all  in  all  in  the  more  extensive  forests,  the  lyco- 
todium  (their  cryptogamous  analogue)  and  the 
Linnsea  Borealis  creeping  over  and  winding 
about  their  roots.  There  is  more  than  one 
popular  song  that  celebrates  the  green  graves  of 
Eidsvold. 
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Constitution  House— Praise  of  the  Constitution— The  Iron- 
work— Timber-rigged  boats — Timber  Floats — Parsonage  at 
Eidsvold— Sun-bows — Garden — ^Worsted-work  in  Norway — 
Visit  of  Amtmand — Ribbons  and  Titles  of  Honour. 

I  SAID  that  Eidsvold  was  in  a  measure  the 
Runnymede  of  Norway.     There  it  was  where 
the  Norse  Magna  Charta,  the  constitution  of 
1814,  was  framed  by  the  assembled  wisdom  of 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  people,   and 
which  has  been  in  full  force  unsuspended  (like 
the  Brummagem  constitutions  of  Germany),  and 
unmodified  ever  since.     Of  this  constitution  the 
reader  shall  see  his  fill  in  the  second  volume. 
Tlu8  Norwegien  quCen  Norwige,  in  my  admi- 
ration of  it,  I  can  for  my  own  part  let  no  op- 
portunity of  lauding  it  pass  by  me.   To  Norway 
it  has  been  all  in  all.    United  as  she  is  with 
Sweden,  her  superior  in   physical  power,  and 
standing  before  her  in  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  she  has*been  preserved  from 
going  to  the  wall  solely  and  wholely  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  integrity  and  equality  being 
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guaranteed  by  her  Grundlov  (Ground-law). 
On  the  ground-law,  and  on  this  almost  alone, 
must  the  fabric  of  Norway'^s  national  prosperity 
be  erected,  and  a  very  pretty  building  the 
architects  imagine  it  will  l^ ;  the  scaffolding  is 
already  up,  and  the  workmen  are  at  their  posts, 
full  of  pride,  and  hope,  and  confidence.  The 
granite  of  Dovre  is  no  firmer  than  the  founda- 
tio  nthat  they  build  on. 

It  was  at  Eidsvold  where  this  same  ground- 
law  was  given.  Mr.  Wergeland,  or,  as  he  ap- 
pears in  the  contempc»rary  records,  Pastor 
Wergeland,  was,  although  a  clergyman,  a  dele- 
gate at  that  time,  and  consequently  one  of  its 
framers,  little  thinking,  whilst  his  time  was 
taken  up  in  legislation,  that  he  was  hereafter  to 
become  the  clergyman  of  the  v^  parish,  and 
should  himself  preach  in  the  very  church, 
that  as  a  national  delegate  he  had  attended  pre- 
vious to  setting  about  the  solemn  work  of  na- 
tional legislation.  In  Eidsvold  chureh,  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1814,  met  in  full  assembly,  and 
saw  each  other  collectively  for  the  first  time, 
the  framers  of  the  constitution.  The  discourse 
that  they  heard  that  day  was  adapted  to  the 
occasion  that  had  drawn  them  together,  setting 
before  their  eyes,  as  it  did,  the  great  responsi- 
bility of  the  office  to  which  they  had  beai  called. 
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and  inculcating  the  great  duties  of  patriotism 
and  political  integrity.  It  was  Mr.  Wergeland'^s 
wish,  that  the  opening  of  their  work  should  take 
place,  and  that  the  first  stone  of  the  new  build- 
ing should  be  laid  with  even  greater  solem- 
nity. His  pro|)e8al  that  the  whole  body  should 
move  to  the  church  in  procession,  and  that  each, 
and  all,  should  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament, — that 
a  solemn  prayer,  asking  for  Grod^s  blessing  on 
their  endeavours,  should  be  offered  up,— -and 
finally,  that  each  individual  should  solemnly 
take  an  oath,  that  in  word  and  action  he  would 
look  only  towards  the  well-dmng  of  Norway,  fell 
to  the  ground  on  account  of  some  unforeseen 
orders  respecting  the  assembling  of  the  mem- 
bers^ on  the  part  of  the  Prince  Regent ;  who 
was,  during  the  whole  session,  either  at  Bidsvold, 
or  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  house  wherein 
the  session  was  held  was  the  Iron-work  (Jem- 
vserket),  a  large  wooden  house,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Kammerherr  P.  Anker,  and  now  in 
the  possession  of  an  English  merchant.  The 
smelting  of  iron,  which  at  one  time  was  consider- 
able, has  now  ceased,  on  account  of  the  inferio- 
rity of  the  ore  (which,  besides,  was  brought 
from  a  distance)  compared  with  the  quality  of  the 
iron  elsewhere,  and  the  comparative  deamess  of 
feel.    Retrograde  movements  and  stoppages  of 
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this  kind  are  commoner  in  the  iron,  than  in  any 
other  of  the  mineral  departments.  Unlike  silver 
and  copper,  which  when  they  are  found  at  all, 
are  found  accumulated  in  large  quantities  in  a 
few  situations,  iron  is  pretty  generally  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  country.  But  it  is  not 
found  in  excessive  quantities,  or  in  Ipcalities  of 
which  one  has  any  very  evident  advantage  over 
the  other.  There  are  plenty  of  places  where  you 
may  found  iron-works,  but  there  are  few  to  which 
you  can  give  any  particular  preference. 

Constitution  House  stands  about  a.  hundred 
yards  from  the  road,  with  a  broad  white  wooden 
front,  and  a  bold  elevation,  a  stream  by  its  side, 
and  a  saw-mill  on  the  stream.  It  is  about  half 
a  Norwegian  mile  (three  and  a  half  English) 
from  the  parsonage.  Now,  Constitution  House 
is  a  name  of  my  own,  the  building  is  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  the  Iron-work  (Jem- 
vaerket),  or  simply  the  work  (Vaerket).  Here  we 
stopped,  and  called  in  passing,  although  so  near 
our  journey^s  end,  just  to  see  the  room  where  the 
Grundlov  was  drawn  up.  I  thought  then  that 
I  saw  it  for  the  first  and  last  time ;  however,  I 
eventually  stayed  in  the  country  long  enough 
to  grow  familiar  with  it,  and  during  the  time  of 
the  Christmas  festivities  passed  many  an  agree- 
able  hour  under    its    hospitable    roof.     Some 
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visitors  from  Wergeland'^s  house  were  there,  to 
whose  family  I  was  now  partially  introduced. 

Across  the  Vormen,  the  river  that  bisects  the 
parish  of  Eidsvold,  and  which,  running  out  of 
the  inland  lake,  the  Miosen,  joins  the  Glommen, 
Norway's  main  river,  lie  the  remains  of  a 
wooden-bridge,  extended  about  half-way  across, 
but  now  superseded  by  a  ferry.  Julius  Caesar 
in  some  part  of  his  Commentaries  throws  a  bridge 
across  some  river  ;  and  the  construction  of  this 
bridge  of  Caesar's  is  supposed  to  be  illustrated 
by  the  construction  of  this  bridge  of  the  Vormen. 
I  relate  this  upon  trust.  I  was  never  within 
half-a-mile  of  a  bridge,  and  there  was  no  edition 
of  Caesar  within  eighty  half-miles. 

In  all  the  Norwegian  lakes,  which  from  their 
mountain  boundaries  are  subject  to  sudden 
gusts  of  wind,  you  may  see  boats  with  their 
masts  propped  up,  strengthened  and  underpinned 
by  means  of  poles.  The  mast  itself  is  in  its 
proper  place,  and  rises  up  straight  from  the  centre 
of  theboat;  but  from  the  sides  also,  and  occasion- 
ally from  the  ends,  rise  two  or  three  supplemen- 
tary supports  (young  fir-trees  stripped  of  their 
bark,  and  rough-hewn),  which  converge  towards 
the  top  of  the  mast,  which  thus  gains  in  strength 
what  it  loses  in  elasticity.  This  wooden  cordage 
gives  the  vessels  an  ugly,  cumbrous  look.  Where 
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in  a  common  boat  you  would  have  a  tough  rope, 
you  have  here  a  sapling  fir.  The  whole  rig 
looks  rather  like  the  skdetcm  of  a  marqiMe  than 
that  of  a  boat.  If  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
traffic  is  seen  on  the  Vormen,  it  will  be  seen  in 
the  shape  of  a  timber  float. 

When  a  man  clears  a  forest,  for  the  sake  of 
the  timber,  and  after  be  has  cut  down  hh  load  of 
trees,  he  lops  tbdr  branches,  and  roughr^hews 
their  trunks  preparatory  to  submitting  them  to 
the  saw-mills,  in  order  to  have  them  sliced  up 
into  planks  and  boards.  The  mills  themselves 
are  necessarily  on  a  river,  or  a  stream,  and  the 
chances  are,  that  the  woods  from  which  th^y 
are  supplied  are  at  no  great  distance  from  one. 
There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  waterfall  with- 
out its  corresponding  saw-milL  Streams  that 
were  memt  for  the  poet's  inspiradon  are  coated 
with  aaw-dust,  and  savour  of  the  smell  of  tur- 
pentine. The  coot  and  moof4ien  shun  the  sus- 
picious vicinities,  and  the  trout  goes  to  leap  in 
the  shidlows  at  a  distance.  As  the  smaller 
streams  delight  in  saw-miUs,  the  larger  ones  are 
loaded  with  timber-floats.  The  owner  marks  bis 
trees,  shoots  or  trundles  them  into  the  nearest 
river,  and  lets  them  take  their  time  and  their 
chance.  There  is  no  fear  of  wrecking  a  fir- 
tree.     They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep 
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afloat.  They  tuni  oomers  ia  the  course  of  tlme^ 
but  are  puzzled  now  and  then  by  a  back^-stream. 
A  bridge  is  an  awkward  customer.  If  they  take 
the  arches  endwise,  they  shoot  them  jMretty  well, 
but  if  they  manage  to  Ue  across  them,  they 
form  a  temporary  weir.  The  Norse  timber-tree 
exists  between  fire  and  water,  the  float  and  the 
Braaten.  The  merchant  souses  and  the  farmer 
bums  it.  Since  the  time  of  the  Canada  tim- 
ber bill  it  has  been  banished  from  the  houses  of 
England,  where  once  it  played  a  conspicuous 
part,  because  rotten  wood  from  a  colony  was  held 
prrferable  to  sound  wood  from  ati  indifferent 
quarter.  The  true  anti-^ry-rot  specific  consists, 
not  in  the  application  of  chlorides  and  bichlo- 
rides, but  in  the  use  of  materials  naturally 
wholesome  and  unoomipting. 

At  the  parsonage  I  met  jfMt  a  Norwegian 
welcome.  The  evening  was  closing  in,  and  the 
Norse  rule  is,  in  the  matter  ci  bed,  earhf  in  and 
early  out.  It  is  a  good  house,  as  wdl  as  a  hos- 
pitable one — that  same  vicarage  or  rectory. 
The  dining-room  might  dine  a  matter  of  twenty, 
and  leave  room  for  the  unliveried  servants  to  pass 
between  the  side^board  and  the  guests.  The 
piano-forte  bore,  on  its  crockery-ware  centre 
piece,  the  name  of  Broadwood  or  Clementi,  or 
that  of  some  maker  equally  English  and  metnr 
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politan;  the  tones  and  the  skill  to  elicit  them  being 
correspondent.  The  less  pretending  instruments, 
that  swarm  and  sound  in  the  farm-liouses,  come 
from  Copenhagen. 

I  said  before  that  carpeted  floors  were  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  Norway.  In 
the  inns,  and  at  the  houses  of  the  Restaurans^ 
the  rooms  are  sanded,  or,  what  is  still  more  com- 
monly the  case,  strewn  with  clipped  fir-tops. 

Now  the  drawing-room  floor  at  Eidsvold  was 
more  ambitiously  ornamented.  You  could  not 
spit  from  your  pipe  without  spitting  on  the 
Carpet.     It  was  conscious  of  a  Kidderminster. 

The  hay-season  is  over,  an  J  the  grass  is  grow- 
ing green  again ;  the  com  has  yet  to  be  cut.  A 
light  mist,  which  when  winter  comes  will  be  re^ 
placed  by  a-  thick  palpable  fog,  that  finds  its 
way,  even  through  your  multipUcity  of  wrap- 
pings, to  the  skin,  is  floating  over  the  surface  of 
the  Vormen ;  following  its  course,  and  winding 
with  its  windings.  The  flax  is  in  fiill  flower ; 
it  just  occupies  the  odd  nooks  and  comers  of  the 
rye-fields.  The  small  birds  ought  to  be  singing; 
but  there  are  no  singing  birds  in  Norway.  The 
river  half  -winds  round  the  pastor^s  house, 
although  it  keeps  at  a  respectful  distance.  In 
the  front  is  the  farm-yard  and  a  few  trees,  the 
end  of  an  avenue  leading  from  the  house  to  the 
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road,  on  one  side,  and  to  the  garden,  on  the 
other.  Intermediate  to  the  front  of  the  house 
and  the  river,  the  Uindscape— consisting  of  un- 
dulating, grassy  slopes,  studded,  on  each  side  of 
the  knolls  of  rising  ground,  with  clumps  of 
birch-wood,  with  its  silvery  bark  and  tremulous 
foliage — ^is  of  a  wholly  different  character  to  that 
which  lies  behind ;  this  latter  being  of  a  more 
rugged  nature.  The  slopes  become  hills,  and  the 
hill-sides  grow  abrupt  and  craggy,  dashing 
abruptly  in  the  river,  which  flows  at  their  feet, 
instead  of  gradually  sinking  to  its  level,  and 
being  gray  and  rude,  instead  of  green  anci 
smiling.  Here  grows,  on  landing  places  of  the 
rock,  the  Paris  quadrifolia,  hypericums,  and  the 
-monkshood  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  appo^ 
iAte  bank  is  still  more  rugged.  A  gray  hillside,  of 
which,  however,  the  small  plateaus  on  its  sides 
are  not  only  cultivated  but  productive  (Ton- 
sager-fjdd),  stands  in  your  front ;  from  the  top 
of  this,  which  is  easily  ascended — I  am  talking 
here  of  hills  and  hillocks,  for  of  the  mountain 
scenery  of  Norway  I  know  nothing, — you  have 
a  full  view  of  the  course  of  the  river,  and  of  the 
whole  country  on  its  opposite  side.  One  hill,  in 
the  distance,  which  perhaps  deserves  the  name 
of  a  mountain,  and  on  which  snow  was  lying  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  bounds  the  prospect  to 
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the  right,  and  beyond  this  a  stumer  country 
b^ns;  within  it,  however,  it  is  the  himd  of  man 
to  which  the  hindscape  owes  its  chief  beauty. 
Narway*s  land  is  no  desert^  I  said  to  mysdf  at 
the  end  of  a  summer-day^s  wander  along  the 
banks  of  the  Vorinen,  and  after  a  scramble  up 
the  sides  of  the  Tonsager-Qeld. 

I  do  not  think  that  much  of  Wergdand^s 
poetry  was  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the 
country  around  him*  Natives  are  peculiarly 
unsusceptible  to  the  impressions  of  the  scenery 
in  their  neighbourhood:  a  view  that  may  be 
seen  from  your  threshold  loses  much  of  its 
beauty  with  the  loss  of  its  novelty.  What  is 
said  about  the  beauties  of  Scotland  making 
poets,  is  said  by  Scotchmen.  Quiequid  re^ 
dpitur  ad  modum  reeipientis.  When  Tenny* 
son  wrote  of  ^^  Mariana  in  the  moated  grange,"" 
he  depicted  a  fen  farm-house,  and  extracted  in- 
spiration out  of  the  low-lands  of  Lincolnshire. 
Now  the  inspiration  that  Wergeland  got  out  of 
Eidsvold,  he  got  from  its  Iron-work,  rather  than 
from  its  grove  and  valleys.  Constitution-house 
was  a  greater  inspiration  than  the  dirty  acres. 
The  patriotism  of  his  muse  deals  with  points 
))olitical,  rather  than  with  matter  topographical. 
All  of  the  external  Eidsvold  that  he  has  cele- 
brated, are  his  pony  and  a  fir-tree,  on  a  hill  to 
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the  right  of  his  iather^s  hoase.  The  pony  is 
immortalised  in  prose,  ^  the  fir-tree  in  verse. 
Some  twenty  stanzas  are  written  to  this  latter. 
It  stands,  perhaps,  four  miles  off,  and  is  con- 
spicuous firom  the  circumstance  of  the  smaller 
trees  being  cleared  away  on  each  side  of  it. 

*'  It  is  not  noon :  the  sun^bows'  rayi  still  arch 
"  The  torrent  with  the  many  huea  of  heaven/' 

What  the  poet  of  Manfred  saw  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  Alpine  torroits,  viz,  **  an  iris  formed 
"  by  the  rays  of  the  sun"  (I  use  his  own  words), 
^^  exactly  like  a  rainbow  come  down  to  pay  a 
*^  visit,  and  so  close  that  you  might  walk  into 
'*  it,"^  may  be  seen  in  the  Norwegian  cascades ; 
only,  in  the  latter,  the  light,  powdery  mist  of 
the  spray  is  but  too  often  mixed  up  with  the 
saw-dust  from  the  mills  above.  What  the  rail* 
roads  are  in  England,  the  saw-mills  are  to 
Norway;  very  useful  and  very  ugly.  What 
steam  is  with  us,  water  is  with  the  Scandinavians 
—the  primum  mobile  of  their  machinery.  As 
surely  as  the  bird  is  to  be  found  upon  its  nest, 
so  surely  is  the  waterfall  surmounted  by  a  saw- 
mill, 

" Some  hideous  engine,  whose  brazen  teeth  smash 

"  The  mild  winds  and  soft  waves  into  thunder." 

When  a  proprietor  will  sell  an  estate  he  ad- 
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vertises  the  amount  of  his  mills,  as  an  American 
calculates  the  number  of  his  slaves.  About 
noon,  aiid  at  Eidsvold,  in  the  month  of  August, 
I  beheld  the  most  beautiful  of  these  sun-bows, 
or  rather  spray-bows.  It  was  an  arch,  with  all 
the  colours  of  the  prism — a  rainbow,  without 
the  rain.  No  colour  predominated.  It  lasted  as 
long  as  the  sun  shone.  I  remember  when  the 
following  lines  of  Shelley  gave  me  much  trouble 
in  my  attempt  to  comprehend  them : 

"  —  The  smoke  and  the  jar  of  the  battle 
"  Stain  the  clear  air  with  tun-bows" 

It  was  in  Norway,  and  at  the  cascade  at 
Eidsvold,  that  I  first  learned  that  Diana  was 
less  exclusively  the  queen  of  bows,  either  golden 
or  silver,  than  she  is  usually  represented  to  be. 

Mr.  Wergeland,  the  father,  the  parish  priest 
of  Eidsvold,  and  a  rural  dean  (or  its  Norwegian 
equivalent)  of  the  district,  received  me  with  the 
kind  welcome  his  son  had  promised  me.  He 
had  been  some  years  before  a  member  of 
Storting ;  indeed,  he  formed  one  of  the  assembly 
that  framed  the  Constitytion.  His  habits  were 
literary^  and  he  was,  moreover,  no  mean  artist. 
The  portraits  which  he  had  taken  of  )iis  own 
family  did  the  members  of  it  better  justice  than 
did  some  professional  attempts  that  hung  along- 
side them. 
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He  was,  moreover,  a  fisherman.  Some  English 
traveller,  who  had  sojourned  under  his  roof,  had 
promised  him  some  London  tackle,  and  had 
kept  his  word,  by  sending  him  a  cargo  of  fly 
lines  and  flies,  spinning  tackle,  and  top-joints  for 
the  capture  of  the  trout  of  Vormen.  He  was 
the  only  brother  of  the  angle  whom  I  met  with. 
Besides  trout,  the  river,  that  ran  through  his 
grounds,  was  well  filled  with  large  perch  and 
pike;  and  I  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  English 
instruments  of  capture  had  not  materially  les- 
sened their  numbers. 

Next  to  the  instructions  of  my  friend  Daae,  I 
owe  the  chief  part  of  my  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage to  the  Wergelands.  The  father  spoke 
English,  but  with  the  son  I  had  either  to  frame 
my  lips  into  Norse  forms,  or  hold  my  tongue. 

When  people  are  ill,  the  grand  recipe  is  cam- 
phor drops.  They  are  recommended  it  in  the 
case  of  a  cold,  and  they  are  recommended  it  in 
the  case  of  a  cholera.  If  a  man  was  to  break  his 
arm  I  believe  that  it  would  be  camphor  drops 
that  would  be  administered.  I  was  slightly  ill  at 
Eidsvold,  and  was  cured  Hy  camphor  and  kind 
nursing.  I  will  not  be  very  precise  in  determin- 
ing the  respective  shares  that  each  of  those  means 
took  in  setting  me  up.  I  lay  in  bed  during 
the  smoking  of  twenty  pipes,  and  the  reading  of 
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as  many  Penny  Magazines.  .  Of  this  latter,  thir- 
teen copies  are  sold  weekly  in  Christiania,  in 
English  ;  besides  these  they  have  a  Penny  Ma- 
gazine of  their  own.  Those  that  read  Gkrman 
get  their  general  knowledge  from  the  Conver- 
sations-Lexicon. One  of  three  languages,  Ger- 
man, English,  or  French  (and  often  more),  is 
.  sure  to  be  understood  by  an  educated  Norwegian, 
and  you  soon  find  out,  from  their  conversation, 
fit)m  which  of  the  three  literatures  their  infor- 
mation has  been  principally  derived.  Radicalism 
goes  ^ith  the  French,  and  a  hankering  after 
thingsDanish  with  the  German  modes  of  thought. 
Of  my  own  personal  acquaintances,  Wergeland 
was  the  most  of  a  Gaul,  and  Daae  of  an  English- 
man. 

I  said  that  one  of  these  three  languages  was 
sure  to  be  understood  by  an  educated  Norwegian. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  knowledge  of  them 
is  equal.  French  and  English  are  about  equally 
studied,  German  more  than  both  put  together. 
The  Norwegian  is  more  English  than  the  Dane, 
and  the  Dane  more  German  than  the  Norwegian. 
In  Christiania  they  call  a  potato  a  potato,  and  in 
Copenhagen  a  Kartoffell^  after  the  English  and 
the  Grermans  respectively.  The  Swedes  are  as 
French  as  the  Danes  are  German. 

A  field  of  peas,  not  such  as  men  nor  yet  such  as 
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beasts  eat  in  England,  but  of  the  kind  whereof 
not  the  seeds  but  the  shells  are  edible  (being 
sliced  like  French  beans,  and  stewed),  with  a  row 
of  trees  by  its  side,  separated  the  parsonage 
from  the  garden,  growing,  as  fruits,  currants, 
raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  cherries,  and,  as 
culinaries,  potatoes.  It  owed  its  beauty  to  a 
prof uaioa  of  hops  and  flax  that  was  grown  there, 
rather  than  to  the  gaiety  of  its  garden  flowers. 
The  Forget-me-Not  {Myosotia  CceapUosa)  was 
cultivated  there.  Besides  this,  there  was  the  Devil- 
in-a*Bush,  called  the  Little- Maiden4n-6reen  (Ni- 
gella  ?)    Of  gaudier  flowers  than  these  I 

have  no  recollection.  The  green  sward  there 
was  in  abundance,  intersecting  the  garden  in  all 
directions,  and  forming  broad  walks,  oyer, 
shadowed  by  the  aspen.  The  Norwegians  are 
no  great  gardeners^  Occasionally,  and  with  care, 
they  coax  their  soil  into  the  production  of 
apricots.  This  is  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Drammen,  and  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chris- 
tiania.  A  large  farm  is  accompanied  by  a  large 
house;  but  it  does  not  always  follow  that  a  large 
house  is  encompassed  by  a  large  garden.  Mr. 
Wergeland^s  was  the  most  extensive  one  I  saw. 

I  know  not  how  the  mania  for  worsted  work 
may  have  been  in  England,  but  in  Norway  such 
things  as  embroidered   cushions  and    German 
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patterns,  and  many-coloured  balls  of  yam,  and 
wooden  frames,  and  assiduous  young  ladies,  as 
continuously  employed  upon  a  single  flower,  as 
Narcissus  was  in  gazing  upon  himself,  and  whose 
web  gets  on  more  tardily  than  even  Penelope^s, 
were  rife  and  common  in  1888.  An  English 
mechanic  may  consume  his  life  in  making  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  pin,  and  an  English  lady 
may  pass  her^s  in  working  the  thirtieth  part  of 
an  ottoman. 

One  fine  evening  we  were  visited  by  the 
Amtmand  of  the  Amt,  the  lord  lieutenant 
(or  his  nearest  Norwegian  equivalent)  of  the 
county.  He  came  iq  his  uniform  and  carriole, 
took  supper  and  passed  the  night  at  the  parson- 
age. He  was  travelling  oflicially,  chiefly  to  see 
the  condition  of  the  roads,  a  kind  of  overseer  of 
the  highways.  After  supper  he  drank  (not  gave) 
the  health  of  his  host,  hostess,  and  family,  wish- 
ing that  the  candidate  might  soon  become  an 
incumbent — a  polite  way  of  speaking  and  of 
drinking.  For  all  the  want  of  an  hereditary 
aristocracy,  when  Norwegians  have  orders  they 
make  a  point  of  wearing  them.  Both  my  host 
and  his  guest  (not  myself  but  the  ofiicial  one), 
Mr.  Wergeland,  and  the  Amtmand,  wore  the 
blushing  honours  of  a  many-coloure  d  ribbon. 
Man  is  by  nature  a  title-loving  animal.     Coun- 
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tries  are  free  from  lords,  not  because  the  great 
men  are  unambitious  of  distinctions,  but  because 
the  little  ones  are  intolerant  of  them.  Hold  an 
office  under  the  Norse  government,  and  your 
i¥ife  has  a  daim  to  the  title  of  Frue,  and  your 
daughter  to  that  of  Froken.  Now  for  the  sake 
of  conferring  a  title  on  their  ladies,  will  obedient 
husbands  be  made  knights  in  England,  and 
officials  in  Norway.  You  may  see  in  the  books, 
which  are  kept  at  the  station-houses  for  travellers 
to  write  their  names  in,  the  names  of  ladies  pre^ 
ceded  by  some  such  twopenny  title  as  that  of 
Consulinde  (Female  Consul). 

Eidsvold  was  one  of  those  places  that  might 
have  been  built  of  brick  if  it  had  chosen. 
There  was  an  alluvial  stratum  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  with  a  brick-kiln  in  the  middle  of  it. 
This  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  Norway,  where  the 
forest  supersedes  both  the  clay-pit  and  the 
quarry.  However,  not  only  Mr.  Wergeland's 
house,  and  the  Iron-work,  but  almost  all  the 
dwellings  of  the  neighbourhood  were  of  wood, 
rough-hewn,  or  sawn  into  boards,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Those  built  with  the  rough-hewn 
trunks,  I  thought,  were  lower  and  longer  than  the 
others  which  are  generally  comparatively  nar- 
row and  lofty. 

I  am  getting  fast  to  feel  at  home.     The  next 
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two  chapters  shall  deal  with  domestic  manners, 
and  domestic  management,  points  of  cookery 
and  points  of  behaviour,  matters  social,  and 
matters  culinary,  what  T  studied  under  the 
Chesterfields  of  the  North,  and  what  I  collected 
under  its  Kitcheners. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Scandii Avian  gastrDnomy — Ale  -—  Spirit!  •^-  Fish  -*  Game— 
Theory  of  Haut-goufc— Fisb-puddingt — Oaniroel-ost 

The  Norwegians  are  not  pre-eminently  a  cook- 
ing nation ;  their  culinary  operations  are  rather 
elaborate,  as  far  as  they  go,  than  multifarious. 
They  are  also  somewhat  chronic  in  duration. 
I  fancy  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  superfluous 
work  connected  with  them.  For  instance,  they 
soak  their  game  before  it  is  dressed.  But  of 
this  more  hereafter.  They  reckon  not  their 
mode  of  cooking  eggs  by  the  hundred,  and  they 
delight  not  in  a  multiplicity  of  sauces.  They 
stew  not  down  whole  sheep  to  make  sauce  for 
a  single  peacock.  They  have  no  essences  with 
which  you  can  eat  your  own  father;  or  which, 
if  dropped  on  the  fingers,  would  tempt  you  to 
gnaw  them  to  the  bone. 

They  have  no  vineyards,  and  their  cellars 
scarcely  make  good  the  want  of  them.  Their 
beer,  like  pneumonic  crepitations,  is  small.     It 
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is  of  a  fine  clear  amber  colour ;  but  so  are  the 
waters  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  the  Tagus. 

What  is  called  brandy,  is  in  reality  whiskey. 
It  is  made  from  either  potatoes,  or  com.  A  great 
quantity  of  potatoes  for  this  purpose  are  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Laurvig — venenorum 
feraw.  The  native  produce,  however,  does  not 
exclude  cogniac.  I  think  well  of  the  Nor- 
wegian cogniac.  I  drank  a  good  deal  of  it  neat, 
as  a  preservative  against  the  cholera.  Their 
rum  punch  deserves  all  praise.  It  is  beist  drunk 
cold.  In  summer-time  you  can  have  it  iced, 
punch  a  la  glace.  In  brandy-punch  I  have  seen 
currant-juice  mixed  up. 

At  Gottenburg  is  a  porter-brewery,  where  I 
was  told  that  trefoil  is  used  largely  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hops.  This  trefoil  is  not  the  trefoil  of 
our  pastures,  but  the  buck-bean  {Menyanthes 
trifoliatum)j  which  is  a  strong  bitter. 

There  is  more  claret  than  port,  and  more  port 
than  madeira.  Drink  red  wine  with  your  fish. 
Fish  must  swim  three  times;  once  in  water,  once 
in  oil,  and  in  wine.  So  says  some  one  in  Athe- 
naeus.  The  Norwegians  adhere  to  this  rule 
strictly,  but  I  believe  unconsciously.  They 
make  soup  of  salmon — very  good  eating*.    Ditto 

•  This  compendious  mode  of  expression  is  not  my  own. 
In  the  Journal  of  Dampier,  is  the  following  entry— ifonrfay, 
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of  eels— very  good  eating.    Ditto  of  pig-meat, 
or  pork— not  such  very  good  eating. 

Stall-fed  animals  are  not  the  peculiar  products 
of  Great  Britain,  nor  are  fat  beasts  confined  to 
the  south  of  the  Baltic.  The  swine,  to  be  sure, 
are  in  general,  rather  phthisical  in  their  appear- 
ance than  apoplectic.    ^ 

Mr.  Laing  reprehends  Derwent  Conway  for 
retailing  a  story  about  a  young  lady  sending 
word  that  she  could  not  see  a  friend  because 
she  was  making  black-puddings.  I  see  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  circumstance,  except  the  can- 
dour of  the  lady,  which  was  in  the  highest 
degree  praiseworthy. 

If  a  red  herring  is  to  be  eaten,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  waive  the  ceremony  of  roasting  it. 

Dried  salmon  is  better  for  not  having  been- 
near  a  fire.    In  English  kitchens  a  great  deal 
of  good  heat  is  wasted. 

I  once  found  a  dried  mutton-ham  in  a  small 
posting-house  after  a  long  day'^s  journey.  The 
fashion  is  to  eat  such  things  au  naiureL  I  did 
so,  and  enjoyed  my  meal. 

kUkd  a  turtle — pretty  good  eating.  Tuesday,  killed  a  heron^^ 
pretty  good  eatUfg,  Wednesday t  killed  a  fox — pretty  good  tat* 
hig, — This  weather-beaten  eeaman,  of  whom  Coleridge  says 
that  he  had  a  feminine  countenance,  must  have  had  rather  a 
miscellaneous  appetite. 
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By  fiur  the  best  part  of  a  Norwegian  larder  is 
the  fish,  the  ganie,  and  the  cheese.  Small  red 
trout  from  the  mountain  streams,  stripling  cod- 
fish, salmon,  and  stock-fish,  are  the  chief  delicar 
cies^  whilst  the  chief  sauces  are  of  olive  <h1. 

The  fle^  of  the  cock-of-the-wood^  is  dark 
above  and  white  beneath.  This,  with  the 
ptarmigan  anfl  black  grouse,  is  their  chief  game. 
I  saw  neither  partridges  nor  pheasants. 

When  meat  is  frozen,  it  is  thawed  by  being 
put  in  cold  water. 

The  game  flavour  of  a.  bird  is  no  recom- 
mendation to  a  Norman.  So  much  it  is  eschewed, 
that  grouse,  before  they  are  dressed,  are  left  for 
some  hours  in  water  to  soak,  and  expel  it.  This 
is  like  acting  Hamlet,  with  the  part  of  the 
Prince  omitted ;  or  the  scenery  of  Richmond 
Hill^  without  its  wood  and  the  river.  Of  course 
nothing  like  haut-gout  is  tolerated. 

My  friend  and  host,  Mr.  Archer  of  Laurvig, 
had  a  theory  of  his  own  upon  this  subject.  He 
argued  that  the  taste  for  high  food,  such  as  veni- 
son and  grouse,  arose  rather  &om  necesfflty  than 
from  choice.  That  the  Londoners  set  the 
fashion  as  to  what  was  to  be  approved  of  in 
eating;  that  the  Londoners  got  their  grouse 
from  a  distance,  during  the  hot  weather,  and 
therefore  tainted ;  that  they  made  a  virtue  of 
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necessity,  and  professed  to  like  tainted  grouse 
from  choice ;  that  they  extended  their  notions  to 
other  kinds  of  game  on  one  side,  and  to  the  rest 
of  their  fellow  creatures  on  the  other.  The 
Russians,  he  added,  who  live  at  a  distance  from 
the  sea,  like  fdgh  oyBten^^ura  meaaarum  ilia 
—whilst  those  that  live  nearer,  prefer  them  with 
the  minimum  of  odour.  When  railroads  are 
general,  and  a  supply  of  fresher  viands  take 
place,  the  natural  taste  for  scentless  food  (so 
prophesies  Mr.  Archer)  is  to  return.  Horace, 
who  tells  us  that  the  ancients  loved  rancid  bacon, 
tells  us  at  the  same  time  that  they  did  not  do  so 
naturally,  but  that  there  was  a  reason  for  it. 

RanMuM  aprum  vetern  laudabant,  non  quia  nuUut 
lllU  nanu  erat,  tederedohdc  menUt  Ij^c. 

Bein-deer  venison,  is  scarcely  so  good  as  that 
of  the  fallow-deer.  It  is  dry  even  to  parching 
and  chipping.  Rein-deer  tongues,  such  as  we 
eat  in  England,  come  from  donkeys. 

I  eat  at  Laurvig  a  lobster  plain  boiled  and 
hot  Like  Lord  Chesterfield  and  his  hunting, 
it  is  a  thing  a  man  should  do  but  once. 

First  catch  your  fish,  then  dry  the  flesh,  then 
pound  it  to  a  fine  flour,  and  with  this  fish-flour 
make  a  pudding.  There  are  worse  things  in  the 
world  than  a  fish  pudding.  It  is  a  set-off  to 
the  4oupe  au  cachon. 
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With  roasted  mutton  eat — ^not  currant-jelly, 
but  the  preserved  mountain-ash  berries. 

If  you  wish  to  taste  a  cheese  to  which  Cheshire, 
Stilton,  and  Gruyere  must  yield  the  palm,  go  to 
Norway  and  ask  for  gam/mel-oat. 

It  &  second-rate  one  will  suffice,  ask  for  m£o«- 
08t^  Now  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  insinuate 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bad  cheese  in  Nor- 
way.    Far  from  it. 

O  Norway  cheeses  ye  are  like 

To  Jeremiah's  figs, 
The  good  were  very  good,  the  bad 

Too  bad  to  give  the  pigs. 

The  day  before  my  departure  from  the  country 
I  supped  at  Ny  Hellisund,  with  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  that  was  to  convey  me.  Native  as  he 
was  of  a  county  (Suffolk)  where  they  use  their 
cheeses  as  grinding-stones,  the  cheese,  to  which 
we  were  that  night  condemned,  was  too  hard,  too 
dry,  and  too  sour  even  for  him. 

GammeUoat  is  made  by  mixing  skim-milk 
boiled,  with  cream,  or  new  milk,  unboiled,  and 
pressing  it  in  a  press  of  a  certain  antiquity ;  one 
that  has  pressed  the  cheeses  not  only  of  many 
seasons,  but  of  many  generations.  The  older 
this  is  the  higher  is  the  flavour  of  the  cheese. 

If  new  milk  be  kept  until  it  becomes  of  a  cer- 
tain age  (a  month  old  or  so),  it  grows  curdy. 
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and  cheesy,  and  not  disagreeably  acid.  This 
should  be  eaten  with  brown  sugar  and  oaten 
biscuits.  Many  a  traveller,  during  the  heat 
of  a  summer's  day,  has  wished  for  no  more 
refreshing  food  than  this,  eaten  in  the  clean  dairy 
of  a  roadside  farm-house,  out  of  the  smooth 
white  wooden  bowls  in  which  it  stands. 

Put  a  lump  of  sugar  in  the  glass  with  your 
wine.  It  is  a  maxim,  that  good  wine  is  improved 
by  it,  and  that  bad  stands  in  need  of  it.  I  cannot 
say  ewperto  crede. 


VOL.  I. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Usages  of  Society  in  Norway — A  Norman's  Description  of  an 
English  Dinner  party  of  the  last  century. 

If  you  call  upon  a  Norwegian,  and  he  happens 
to  be  too  much  engaged  to  see  company,  you  are 
told  so  at  once ;  sometimes  by  the  servant,  some- 
times by  one  of  the  family,  who  makes  his 
appearance  at  the  door.  The  usual  phrase  is, 
Herr — kan  ikke  ta  imodj  i.  e.  cannot  receive 
you.  The  social  fiction  of  not  at  home  is  un- 
known in  Norway ;  and  indeed,  if  the  thing  were 
desired,  it  could  scarcely  be  adopted  in  houses 
where  there  is  no  regular  street  door,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  in  Christiania. 

Visitors  are  received  in  the  bed-room,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  most  countries  except  our 
own,  as  unhesitatingly  as  in  the  sitting-rooms ; 
indeed,  for  one  who  lives  at  an  hotel,  or  in 
lodgings,  en  garfon^  a  bed-room  is  all  that  is 
required.  Formal  (I  had  almost  said  morning) 
calls  are  generally  made  in  the  evening ;  it  being 
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supposed  that  then  the  duties  of  housekeeping 
are  all  discharged. 

There  is  rather  more  oral  salutation  with  the 
Norwegians  than  there  is  with  ourselves.  Ladies 
on  visits  of  ceremony,  even  when  they  see  each 
other  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  greet  one 
another  with  a  kiss.  It  is  good  breeding,  though 
by  no  means  either  necessary  or  general,  to  kiss 
a  lady^s  hand  on  a  formal  introduction,  or  at 
taking  leave. 

Frue  is  a  higher  title  than  Madam^  and 
Froken  (little  Frue)  than  Jomfru,  The  wife 
of  every  one  who  has  any  thing  like  an  office 
under  the  Government,  has  a  right  to  the  title  of 
Frue,  and  his  daughter  to  that  of  Froken.  A 
consoles  wife  is  a  Frue,  aad  his  daughter  a 
Froken ;  so  is  a  clergyman^s  if  he  has  an  office 
corresponding  to  that  of  Rural  Dean,  or  Arch- 
deacon, but  not  if  he  be  merely  a  parish  priest. 
The  daughters  of  farmers,  squu-es,  squireens, 
merchants,  &c.  &c.,  and,  dfortiori^  of  tradesmen, 
are  called  Jomfirue.  It  is  well  to  attend  to  these 
points  in  conversation,  although  but  few  Nor- 
wegian ladies  are  foolish  enough  to  be  offended 
with  foreigners  who  mistake  their  title. 
Amongst  themselves  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
difTerent  to  it.    Moder^  contracted  into  ifoer, 
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and  meaning  mother^  is  a  common  mode  of 
addressing  the  wife  of  one  of  the  lower  orders ; 
the  hostess  of  a  posting-house  for  instance. 

Men  bespeak  each  other  by  the  names  of  their 
rank  or  profession,  and  say  Herr  Doctor,  Herr 
General,  rather  than  Herr  Schmidt,  Herr  Olson. 
A  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  University,  or  one 
holding  the  corresponding  rank  of  Candidatus, 
may  safely  be  called  Herr  Candidate. 

As  in  German,  French,  and  (except  in  the 
mouth  of  a  quaker)  in  our  own  language,  the  pro- 
noun of  the  second  person  is  never  used,  except  to 
inferiors  and  particular  friends ;  as  a  sign  of  supe- 
riority or  of  familiarity.  Instead  of  thou^  the 
English  say  you^  and  the  French  vtyua^  i.  e.  use 
the  second  pronoun  plural:  the  Germans  and 
Scandinavians  use  the  thirds  and  say  not  will 
you  he  so  good,  but  will  they  be  so  good.  When 
two  persons  agree  upon  being  so  familiar  as  to 
say,  du  (thou)  to  each  other,  the  ceremony  of 
drinking  a  glass  of  wine  together,  and  giving 
each  other  a  slight  box  on  the  ear,  is  gone 
through.  All  this  is  German  as  well  as  Scandi- 
navian. In  one  of  Schiller's  plays,  the  hero  is 
requested  by  his  friend  to  say,  not  sie  but  du : 
in  a  poem  of  WesseFs,  Jove  and  Mercury  are 
introduced,  saying  du  to  each  other,  and  in  a 
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parenthesis  the  reader  is  informed  (upon  what 
authority  I  do  not  know)  that  such  is  the  fasltion 
up  in  Olympus. 

After  dinner  it  is  usual  for  all  the  company  to 
shake  hands  with  each  other,  and  return  mutual 
compliments  for  the  pleasure  of  their  company 
during  the  meal.  Tak  for  Maden^  meaning 
thanks  for  the  meat^  is  the  usual  formula;  it  is . 
said  not  to  the  host  only  but  to  all  the  company 
present. 

Little  or  no  wine  is  drank  after  dinner ;  during, 
however,  that  meal,  a  bottle  stands  between  every 
second  or  third  person,  from  which  the  company 
help  themselves,  or  {if  there  be  a  lady  next  to 
them)  their  neighbour.  There  is  np  bowing, 
and  drinking  wine  in  the  EngUsh  sense  of  the 
word, 

An  invitation  to  dinner  means  that  the  guest 
ii  to  stay  for  tea  and  supper,  neither  in 
Christiania  nor  in  Copenhagen.  The  two  meals 
are  perfectly  distinct,  and  require  separate  and 
special  invitations  for  those  that  may  partake  of 
them.  After  dinner,  coffee  is  served ;  the  host 
retires  for  a  siesta^  and  the  company  disperse. 

At  cards  the  chief  game  is  whist,  and  the 
savage  qustom  (but  lately  exploded  in  England), 
of  expecting  the  guests  to  leave  money  behind 
them  to  pay  for  the  cards,  and  which  is  called 
card-money,  is  still  kept  up  in  Norway. 
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It  is  not  rude  to  smoke  in  a  drawing-room,  but 
it  is  creditable  not  to  spit  upon  the  floor.  Think 
of  this,  ye  Transatlantic  expectorators ! 

I  have  seen  persons  waltz  with  the  pipe  in  their 
mouth,hanging  over  the  lady^s  shoulder;  but  such 
things  form  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  law  of  etiquette,  which  in  England  makes 
it  incumbent  upon  the  new  comer  to  wait  until 
the  older  resident  calls  upon  him,  is  rather 
reversed,  or  at  any  rate  not  so  strictly  adhered 
to  in  Norway.  This  makes  society  more 
accessible. 

Walk  not  arm-in-arm  with  ladies  unless  you 
are  engaged  to  them.  This  rule,  I  believe,  held 
good  in  Scotland  until  the  present  generation. 

Neither  put  your  hands  in  your  coat-tail 
pockets,  drawing  them  round  to  your  hips,  and 
then  letting  them  rest  there ;  for  it  is  rude  to 
show  the  seat  of  your  trowsers. 

When  people  say  det  er  ikke  sandi,  it  is  not 
worth  while  being  offended.  The  phrase  is  a 
mere /af  on  de  parler.  I  once  told  the  waiter  of 
an  inn,  that  some  meat  which  he  brought  me  for 
breakfast  was  not  sufficiently  dressed,  and  he 
told  me  that  it  was  not  true.  This  was  his 
delicate  way  of  rectifying  my  mistake ;  he  meant 
nothing  by  it. 

Fandetij  means  the  Devil;  it  is  a  common 
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expletive  in  Norwegian  conversation,  both  high 
and  low ;  so  that  no  one  need  be  scandalized  at 
hearing  it ;  nor,  if  he  pronounce  it  properly  (i.  e, 
as  Fdhn)^  be  afraid  of  using  it. 

Twice  during  my  stay  a  person  offered  me  a 
pipe  out  of  his  own  mouth,  which,  of  course,  I 
accepted.  The  polite  Orientals  do  the  same. 
Mr.  Wilson  had,  during  his  travels  in  the  East, 
a  pipe  offered  hiin  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
Beys  of  Egypt,  as  a  mark  of  especial  honour.  I 
am  surprised  that  this  should  have  appeared 
to  him  a  novel  proceeding,  as  he  had  spent  some 
time  in  Norway,  and  written  an  account  of  his 
travek  in  that  country. 

If  an  acquaintance  offers  you  punch,  or  wine, 
at  a  restaurateur^s,  drink  it  with  him.  It  is  not 
so  incumbent  upon  you  to  do  so,  as  it  would  be 
in  England  to  drink  wine  with  a  person  who 
asked  you,  but  still  it  is  incumbent  in  a  certain 
degree. 

Let  no  man  adhere  to  the  formalities  of  the 
silver-fork  school ;  eat  fish  with  your  knife  ad 
libitum^  and  put  it  (your  knife)  in  your  mouth  if 
you  choose. 

If  sugar-tongs  be  wanting,  use  your  fingers ; 
and  where  there  is  no  salt-spoon,  your  knife. 
Strangers  are  sometimes  foolish  enough  to  show 
that  they  miss  these  things. 
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Men  that  eat  much  salt  have  the  credit  of 
being  in  love. 

The  rules  of  the  roads  are  much  the  same  as 
in  England,  and  must  be  similarly  attended  to. 

As  a  set-off  to  the  toleration  of  tobacco  in 
drawing-rooms,  smoking  in  the  streets  is  approved 
of  far  less  than  it  is  in  England.  Lighted  cigars 
upon  the  terrace  of  the  fortress  are  prohibited. 

When  a  person  parts  from  you,  in  this  country, 
it  is  but  an  equivocal  compliment  to  say  to  him, 
a  good  journey  to  you :  so,  in  Norway,  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  you  say  to  a 
friend  at  parting,  lykkelige  reise  (a  happy 
journey)^  or  lykke  paa  reUen  (luck  on  your 
journey).  The  latter  is  a  vile  uncourteous 
phrase,  nearly  equivalent  to  saying  a  good  rid- 
dance. 

Take  off  your  hat  to  all  ladies,  young  or  ol(l, 
known  or  unknown,  whether  they  be  met  walk- 
ing in  the  streets,  or  be  seen  at  a  distance  sitting 
at  a  window ;  for  such  courtesies  are  both  na- 
turally expected  and  graciously  returned,  and  by 
adopting  the  manners  of  the  country  your 
foreignership  becomes  less  apparent. 

Take  off  your  hat  to  gentlemen,  also,  when 
they  are  of  your  acquaintance.  I  have  seen 
two  boys,  almost  barefooted,  stop  to  converse 
with  each  other,  with  their  caps  in  their  hands; 
the  very  pinks  of  decorum. 
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Upon  meeting  persons  (no  matter  whether 
they  be  of  your  acquaintance)  in  whose  society 
you  have  been  before  thrown  it  is  well  to  ac- 
cost tliem  with,  tuk  far  sidsten  (pronounced 
sissteh),  or,  thanks  far  the  last  time  you  gave 
me  the  pleasure  of  your  company. 

You  may  cross  the  street  to  say  this ;  and  the 
less  you  said  to  them  originally,  and  the  longer  it 
is  since  you  saw  them,  the  more  marked  is  the 
compliment 

As  the  Germans  say^  Prosit,  and  as  I  have 
heard  old  fashioned  people  in  England  say,  after 
meals,  tmioh  good  may  it  do  you^  the  Norwegians 
say,  tak  for  muden. 

Tell  a  story,  concerning  which  a  slight  de> 
gree  of  incredulity  is  excusable,  and  you  may 
see  some  of  your  audience  driving  with  their 
fist  an  imaginary  nail  in  the  wall  adjoining. 
This  means,  that  what  you  say  is  to  be  taken 
cum  grano  salis  ;  and  a  very  large  grain  too. 

It  is  said  of  men,  whose  faces  bear  testimony 
to  the  small-pox,  that  the  de^il  has  thrashed 
peas  on  them. 

The  best  way  of  telling  the  notions  of  a 
foreigner  is  to  see  what  habits  of  your  own  strike 
him  as  new,  to  observe  what  points,  familiar  to 
yourself,  are  unfamiliar  to  him.  By  taking  a 
stranger  all  round  the  world,  and  noting  what- 

I  5 
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ever  he  considered  a  novelty,  you  might  pro^ 
nounce  i  priori  upon  the  fashions  of  his  own 
country,  par  vote  dexelusion^  as  the  French 
diagnosticians  determine  cutaneous  diseases. 
Hear  now  how  an  English  dinner-party  struck  a 
Norwegian  gentleman. 

Sneedorff,  who  travelled  in  England  during 
the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution,  is  the 
speaker.  He  fell  into  good  company,  as  far  as 
caste  was  concerned;  his  host  was  a  baronet, 
and  his  hostess  an  Honourable.  It  was  good  also 
in  point  of  intelligence.  Deep-thinking  inde- 
pendent  Englishmen — so  he  calls  his  fellow- 
guests.  They  were  moderate  Reformers,  and 
saw  some  good  in  the  French  revolution ;  but 
did  not  admire  Tom  Paine,  or  adopt  his  theories. 
Their  political  notions  were  much  of  the  follow- 
ing tenor.  It  was  not  likely  that  constitutions 
would  be  faultless  as  long  as  individuals  were 
imperfect.  Impressment  of  seamen  it  was 
equally  difficult  to  justify  and  to  abolish.  They 
prophesied  a  reform  in  the  parliamentary  repr^ 
sentation.  Our  freedom  came  from  our  happy 
constitution,  our  pride  from  our  freedom,  and 
our  debt  from  our  pride,  &c.  Thus  much  for 
the  specimen  quasi  Englishmen.  They  seem  to 
have  been  aristocratic  Whigs,  with  a  few  para- 
doxical notions.    Such  men  give  good  dinners. 
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Hear  Mr.  Sneedorf  again.  The  following  points 
he  thought  worthy  of  being  printed.  That  a 
card  was  sent,  and  that  nine  days  before.  That 
one  of  the  guests  had  a  wooden  leg,  and  that 
wooden  legs  were  rather  common  in  England. 
That  no  one  but  those  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  table  sat  in  arm-chairs.  That  there  were 
more  wines  on  table  than  he  knew  the  names  of; 
but  that  a  naval  officer  stuck  to  port  and  malt 
liquor.  That  there  were  five  servants  in  wait- 
ing, and  that  th^  even  anticipated  his  wants. 
That  as  often  as  he  partook  of  afresh  dish  he 
had  clean  knives.  That  they  sat  two  hours 
after  dinner,  and  that  coffee  came  in  about  half- 
past  nine.  Au  reste^  he  admired  the  chandeliers, 
and  made  use  of  a  finger-glass. 


CHAPTER  XITI. 

Travelling  in  Summer — Carrioles — Skydsgut — Forbud — Tra- 
vellers' book — Humanity  to  domestic  animals. 

The  summer  is  at  its  noon.  St.  John^s  day 
is  but  lately  past.  The  shades  of  evening  will 
begin  about  the  middle  of  next  week.  There 
are  no  meteorological  signs  of  a  northern  latitude. 
As  far  as  the  heat  is  concerned,  you  may  be 
travelling  in  the  tropics.  Veils  are  needed  to 
keep  off  the  dust.  They  are  worn  in  winter  as 
a  protection  against  the  snow.  You  toss  about 
uneasily  in  bed  on  account  of  the  heat  and  light. 
You  fancy  yourself  an  aquatic  animal,  and 
that  your  shirt  is  made  of  eider-^lown.  So  much 
does  the  duration  of  the  sun^s  heat  through- 
out the  night  make  up  for  the  obliquity  of  its 
beams.  Gnats  take  a  fancy  to  your  flesh,  and 
perforate  your  integuments  for  the  sake  of 
getting  at  it.  You  would  fain  call  them  mos- 
quitoes from  their  pertinacity.     Fleas  and  other 
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kinds  of  monosyllabic  vermin  infest  your  bed. 
Travellers  are  reported  to  use  a  multiplicity  of 
manoeuvres  to  escape  from  tbem.  Some  put  the 
feet  of  their  bedsteads  into  low  pans  of  water, 
and  hang  a  canopy  (conopeum)  over  their  heads. 
None  of  these  modes  ensure  you  against  attacks. 
J  fleorbitten  horse  never  tires.  So  says  some 
proverb  somewhere.  Extend  its  application  to 
mankind,  and  no  one  need  weary  in  Norway  ; 
at  least  during  the  summer  months.  Your  blood 
waxes  inflammable.  The  fourth  glass  of  punch, 
and  the  third  of  neat  brandy  (its  equivalent), 
begin  to  redden  the  physiognomy.  Faces  grow 
roseate  ere  the  fifth  health  has  been  drunk,  you 
look  ruddy  and  rubicund — nimium  lubricus 
aspici.  You  are  in  a  hot  month  in  a  hot 
country.  Happily  the  man  that  has  no  need  to 
change  his  place,  or,  if  he  has,  can  move  by  sea. 
Such  as  travel  in  Norway  along  turnpikes  should 
travel  during  the  winter.  Those,  however,  that 
are  stinted  as  to  their  seasons,  and  have  to  see 
the  world  betweeil  snow-time  and  snow-time, 
must  do  as  follows : — 

Buy  or  hire  a  carriole.  If  you  buy  it,  you 
may  sell  it  again  when  you  have  done  with  it. 
Six  pounds  English  will  get  you  a  new  one* 
Somewhat  less  than  half  that  price  will  put  you 
in  possession  of  one  second-hand.     Drammen  is 
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a  good  place  to  go  to  market  in.  There  are 
those  who,  having  been  in  Norway,  have  taken 
these  same  carrioles  back  with  them  (the  lightest 
and  most  elegant  of  vehicles),  and  have  driven 
them  on  British  turnpikes.  What  will  buy 
the  conveyance,  will  also  furnish  you  with  the 
animal  that  draws  it.  The  little  Norwegian 
horses,  that  even  the  Swedes  prefer  to  their  own, 
may  be  got  for  about  six  pounds  each.  Short, 
and  rough,  and  cream-coloured  (in  general)  and 
very  hardy,  and  abstemious  as  to  matters  of 
fodder;  their  usual  pace  is  a  trot  of  about  seven 
miles  an  hour.  They  are  equally  patient  of  the 
heat  and  of  the  cold.  To  them  oats  are  no  ne- 
cessaries. If  they  fall  in  their  way  they  count 
it  as  gain.  You  give  them  com,  as  you  would 
give  a  labouring  man  an  ewtra  pot  of  beer ; 
only  after  any  unusually  praiseworthy  exertion- 
Twelve  pounds  then  will  buy  horse,  and  hamess) 
and  vehicle. 

No  one,  however,  buys  horses  for  the  sake  of 
travelling  with  them ;  although  many  do  so  to 
take  home.  The  stations  or  post-houses  furnish 
you  with  such  as  you  want  on  your  excursions. 
The  carriole,  as  I  said  before,  is  an  elegant  but 
an  unsocial  conveyance.  In  England  they  would 
be  called  Sulkies.  They  are  as  exclusive  as  a 
game  at  solitaire.  You  can  share  them  with  vour 
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neighbour  no  more  than  you  can  share  your  wife 
with  him.     A  lad  sits  behind  you,  but  he  counts 
for  nothing.     A   carriole  is  no  more  meant  for 
two  than  a  side-saddle  is  meant  for  a  pair.     To 
sit  in  them  properly  you  should  be  somewhat 
round-shouldered.    The  body  of  them  is  some- 
what like   that   mjrthological    shell,   in   which 
Venus  is  supposed   to  have  been  cradled  on  the 
ocean,  as  you  see  her  upon  antique  gems,  and  in 
Spencers  mythology,  with  her  hair  for  a  dressing- 
gown,  and  two  Tritons  for  supporters.    Light 
and  elastic  are  the  shafts,  and  flexible  as  bows, 
of  the  same  hue  as  the  body,  L  e.,  chocolate- 
coloured,  and   made    of    the    deal    heton  on 
Norwegian  hills  ;  which  is  taxed  in  England, 
but  which  resists  the  dry-rot.     Behind,  is  a  kind 
of  a  miniature  music-stool,  by  way  of  a  dicky. 
At  least  it  would  serve  as  a  music-stool  if  the 
^  parts  whereon  we  sit,  were  of  no  larger  calibre 
than  are  those  whereon  we  stand,  and  if  bustles 
were  non-existent.     Marvellously  small  is   this 
same  carriole-dicky.    The  poor  post-lad  has  to 
sit  on  it.     He  is  perched  uncomfortably.     He 
fidgets  irregularly  and  at  inter^^als,  with  a  short 
uneasy  motion.    As  the  shafts  are,  so  are  the 
wheels,  light,  elegant,  and  chocolate-coloured. 

You  are  your  own  driver.     The  foot-board  is 
as  long  as,  but  no  broader  than  your  legs.     You 
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sit  with  them  extended.  Your  toes  and  knees 
are  on  one  and  the  same  plane.  They  are  pro- 
jected  from  your  trunk  at  a  right  angle.  Your 
feet  are  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  horse^s 
tail,  and  your  hatband  is  on  a  line  with  his  ears. 
You  do  not  look  down  on  your  steed.  An  un- 
taxed pony-chaise  in^  England  and  a  carriole  in 
Norway  are  much  of  a  height.  You  see  less  of 
the  country  than  would  be  visible  from  a  coach- 
box. A  tandem-driver  would  make  an  eiFort  to 
descry  you,  so  much  are  you  below  his  altitude. 

There  is  nothing  elaborate  about  the  harness. 
You  must  be  able  to  rig  your  steed  for  yourself; 
since  it  is,  at  times,  but  carelessly  put  on,  and 
when  you  get  to  a  hill  let  the  horse  choose  his 
own  pace,  giving  him  his  head.  Nobody  but  an 
Englishman  puts  his  trust  in  bearing-reins. 

If  you  drive  as  you  ought  to  do,  you  will 
stand  in  no  need  of  whips.  There  is  little  occa- 
sion for  any  jaunty  squaring  of  your  elbows. 
Expostulations  should  stand  in  place  of  the  lash 
Talk  to  your  horse.  You  had  better  not  know 
how  to  converse  with  his  master.  A  dog-whip 
in  England  is  a  gig-whip  elsewhere,  the  handle 
being  short,  and  the  lash  long ;  a  flagellational 
Iambic.     . 

I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  a  tra- 
veller to  take  with  him  two  sorts  of  medicine. 
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heating  and  cooling,  for  two  different  emergeiK 
des,  nor  splints  in  case  his  carriage  (or  his  arm) 
break,  nor  double  money  for  fear  lest  he  should 
run  short ;  but  /  would  recommend  him  to  take 
with  him  his  own  provender,  sliced  German 
sausage  (for  instance)  or  meat  sandwiches,  or 
cheese  of  the  better  sort,  or  brandy  beyond  that 
of  the  post-houses.  These  he  must  pack  as  well 
as  he  can.  There  are  no  imperials,  no  carriage 
seats  in  the  carrioles.  He  must  also  take  with 
him  plenty  of  small  money,  copper  as  well  as 
paper.  There  is  no  law  forcing  a  post-house 
keeper  to  find  change.  I  was  neither  an  oppos- 
sum  with  a  natural  bag,  nor  an  ape  with  a  cheek- 
pouch,  nor  a  pelican  with  a  saccate  beak^  nor 
a  camel  with  a  stomach  extraordinary,  so  I  even 
filled  a  shooting-coat  pocket  with  coppers.  Poor 
.Correggio,  he  died  of  carrying  a  sack  of  brass 
money  upon  his  shoulders,  with  which  the 
malevolence  of  his  patron's  steward  paid  him. 
May  no  northern  traveller  meet  with  a  similar 
fate.  Seriously  speaking,  it  is  a  difficult  point  say 
whether  paper  or  copper  money  be  the  worst. 
One.  gets  blown  out  of  your  pocket-book,  and 
the  other  loads  your  pockets. 

The  Skydsgut — ^is  the  boy  that  accompanies 
you,  seated  on  the  uneasy  dicky  aforesaid,  in 
order  that,  when   you  have  reached  the  next 
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station  he  may  take  the  carriole  back.  The 
chances  are  that  he  is  a  ragged  urchin,  unin. 
formed  (as  travellers  besides  myself  have  com- 
plained) and  cacophonous,  venting  his  limited 
stock  of  information  in  a  true  provincial  patoia^ 
He  expects  drink-money  (Drikkepenge)  to  the 
amount  of  a  few  skillings,  at  the  end  of  his 
journey.  He  regulates  the  pace  to  which  you 
put  the  animal  under  his  charge.  He  takes 
exceptions  if  you  hurry  it.  He  marvels  if  you 
seem  to  consider  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour 
slow.  If  you  click  above  three  times  in  ten 
minutes,  or  use  the  lash  twice  in  a  furlong,  he 
expostulates.  Time  is  no  object  to  him,  drink- 
money  is.  Represent  to  him  that,  if  he  keeps 
his  objections  to  himself,  and  suffers  the  horse 
to  move  as  if  time  were  a  thing  to  be  valued> 
extra  skillings  will  be  his  reward,  and  he  will, 
in  all  probability,  allow  you  to  attain  the  con- 
summation that  Englishmen  so  devoutly  wish 
for— the  crossing  of  the  greatest  quantity  of 
ground  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  time.  In 
sober  truth,  we  have  the  credit  of  being  impa- 
tient travellers,  and  of  using  the  whip  super- 
fluously, whilst  the  Norwegians  themselves  are 
particularly  humane  to  their  animals.  However, 
the  carriole-lad  is  not  invariably  a  lad.  They 
are  to  be  found  of  all  sizes  and    ages.     The 
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younger  they  are  the  more  careless  they  are 
about  paces.  Between  Trogstad  and  Moe  I  was 
exactly  one  hour  in  sledging  six  miles.  Heavens ! 
how  toe  have  driven !  said  my  veteran  compa^- 
nion,  when  we  reached  the  latter  station.  They 
are  easily  satisfied  in  regard  to  matters  of  celerity. 
Forbudy  means  courier.  If  you  send  one  be^ 
fore  you,  you  should  give  him  an  hour^s  start. 
Very  few  skillings  content  him  also.  His 
salary  is  fixed ;  you  pay  the  skydagut  as  you 
like.  Unless  you  travel  with  a  courier,  you 
must  calculate  upcm  the  stoppages  taking  up  as 
much  time  as  the  locomotion.  You  will  stay  an 
equal  number  of  hours,  on  the  road,  and  in  the 
station-houses.  The  farmers  in  the  respective 
neighbourhoods  find  the  means  of  posting,  both 
horse  and  carriage ;  the  payment  for  each  being 
fixed.  They  are  not  compelled,  when  it  comes 
to  their  turn,  to  have  either  one  or  the  other  at 
the  stations  (which  bear  in  their  external  ap- 
pearance, nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
neighbouring  farm-houses);  so  that  when  a  tra- 
veller, or  his  courier,  make  their  appearance,  the 
vehicle  has  to  be  sent  for,  the  horse  to  be  brought 
up  frc»n  the  field,  or,  perhaps,  taken  from  the 
plough,  and  the  whole  equipage  forwarded  to 
the  station,  which  is,  at  times,  four  or  five  miles 
distant.  ^ 
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At  each  of  the  stations  a  book  is  kept,  wheran 
the  travellers  write  their  names  and  professions. 
They  also  note  down  any  point  upon  which 
they  think  that  they  have  had  reason  to  com- 
plain. If  the  horse  has  been  a  sorry  one,  if  the 
carriole  has  been  cranky,  if  the  post-boy  has 
been  impertinent,  a  stricture  is  made  accordingly. 
Here  it  is  where  the  small  vanity  that,  even  in 
the  midst  of  democracy,  will  show  its  head, 
occasionally  peeps  out.  Here  it  is  where  con- 
suls^ wives  entitle  themselves  cansulindey  just  as 
much  a  title  as  treasuress  or  provostess  would 
be  in  England.  Particulier  is  good  enough  for 
an  Englishman  to  denote  himself  as.  This 
cheque-book  is  periodically  overlooked  by  the 
amtmand.  To  a  foreigner,  who  does  not  speak 
the  language,  or  if  he  speak,  is  unable  to  write 
it,  this  power  of  passing  strictures  upon  his  a;c- 
commodations,  is  not  very  valuable.  However, 
to  do  justice  to  Norse  system  of  travelling,  he 
has  little  to  complain  of  on  the  score  of  cattle 
and  carriages.  If  he,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding 
a  savory  table  spread  in  the  post-houses,  neglect 
to  carry  with  him  his  own  provender,  he  need 
blame  no  one  but  himself. 

The  landlady  is  the  person  who  generally  ap- 
pears. At  times  she  is  employed  on  the  cuisine^ 
at  times  in  spinning.     There  is  no  need  of  eating 
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meat)  and  drinking  spirits  for  the  good  of  the 
house;  although  if  you  find  a  fellow  traveller 
before  you,  it  is  a  dvil  thing  to  drink  a  dram 
with  him. 

Great  and  manifold  is  the  feminine  industry 
of  the  humbler  Norwegians.  The  spinning-wheel 
is  rarely  still.  The  flax  for  it  is  grown  on  the 
man^s  own  farm.  Carding  wool  is  an  equally 
common  occupation.  The  best  thing  you  can 
get  is  the  coffee.  Let  no  man  believe  that  the 
berries  sober  juice  is  to  be  got  good  everywhere 
but  in  England.  It  is  a  mere  fashion  to  abuse 
it  when  home-made. 

The  roads  are  kept  up  by  statute-labour  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer.  You  travel  along  them 
as  the  hand  of  clock  travels  over  a  dial-plate 
where  no  hours  are  marked ;  since  there  are  no 
visible  milestones,  or  if  they  be,  they  stand  seven 
miles  apart, /etc;  and  far  between.  As  a  set-off 
to  this,  there  is  an  equally  deficiency  of  toll-bars, 
save  and  except  at  the  crossing  of  bridges,  &c.  &c. 

Light  your  pipe  at  starting,  and  keep  it  alight. 
It  is  better  to  be  without  a  whip  than  tobaccoleas. 
If  it  goes  out,  you  are  guilty  of  no  liberty  in 
stopping  the  first  person  you  meet  with  one  that 
bums,  and  requesting  the  favour  of  a  light. 
Wergeland's  hookah  was  a  very  Arcturus  for 
keeping  its  fire  up.  You  may  compute  your 
distances  by  the  quantity  of  tobacco  consumed. 
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Here  and  there  at  a  station  a  bush  is  hung  up. 
So,  in  our.  country^  we  talk  of  hanging  out  the 
broomy  and  of  good  wine  needing  no  bush. 
Signs  beyond  this  there  are  none. 

I  said  that  humanity  towards  their  cattle  was 
a  characteristic  of  the  Norwegians,  and  that 
violent  driving  was  seldom  the  vice  of  any  but 
of  the  boys  and  the  drunken.  One  morning  I 
was  driving  out,  when  I  found  that  I  had  for- 
gotten my  whip.  The  first  stick  which  I  laid 
hold  of,  by  way  of  a  substitute  (and  be  it  re- 
membered that  in  a  country  where  there  are  no 
hedges,  and  the  forests  require  the  hatchet  to 
cut  into  them,  you  must  put  up  with  what  you 
find)  was  of  a  somewhat  formidalde  size  and 
appearance.  It  was  dry  and  rotten,  resembling 
a  kidney-bean  stick  in  November.  I  took  this 
simply  because  I  had  found  it,  and  bore  it  with 
me  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Heaven  knowa 
that  I  had  no  intention  of  making  a  boni  Jide 
use  of  it,  and  of  belabouring  my  poor  steed,  until 
it  cracked.  However,  the  peasants  that  I  passed 
were  scandalized,  and  more  than  one  of  them 
groaned,  and  some  cried  shame.  Accordingly, 
I  threw  it  away,  and  trusted  to  my  tongue  as  a 
persuader.  I  mention  this  because  I  think  that 
the  anecdote  tells  but  little  against  myself,  and 
much  in  favour  of  the  horse-masters. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Return  to  Christiania — King  Christian — The  Cholera. 

No  more  of  the  Egeberg,  or  (at  present)  of 
Eidsvcdd.  I  am  safely  located  in  the  Hotel  du 
Nord)  Christiania.  My  host  charges  me  twenty, 
four  tbree-ondrtenpenc^  per  month.  They  call 
three-and-tenpence  a  specie-dollar  in  Norway. 
There  Is  a  greater  difference  between  the  specie 
and  the  salver  dollar  than  there  is  between  brass 
and  lupines.  The  sQver-doUar  means  what  all 
honest  dollars  mean,  all  the  world  over — ^five 
shillings.  The  Norwegian  National  Bank  is  in 
Drontheim.  There  is  no  bank  elsewhere.  Jn 
finfipcial  matters,  both  Bergen  and  Christiania 
are  mare  provincial  towns.  These  same  specie- 
dollars  are  like  ill-looking  pound^notes,  shrunk 
in  value  by  means  of  a  panic.  Any  one  who 
can  count  his  fingers  may  see  how  far  they  fall 
short  of  the  silver  coin.  The  Storting  of  Nor- 
way could  no  more  vote  that  the  papjrraceous 
medium  was  equivalent  to  a  silver-dollar,  than 
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the  Parliament  of  England  could  persuade 
people  that  a  shilling  and  a  pound-note  was 
equivalent  to  a  golden  guinea. 

The  four-and-twenty  dollars  aforesaid  find  me 
every  thing  but  wine  and  servitude.  I  pay 
extra  for  my  Medoc,  and  I  pay  extra  for  the 
good  offices  of  the  domestics.  One  of  these  is  a 
German,  who  speaks  French,  and  another  a 
Norwegian,  who  speaks  English.  Both  of  these 
may  expect  their  dismissal  when  the  season  is 
over.  This  will  be  when  the  rainy  days  have 
begun,  and  the  frosty  ones  are  in  the  distance. 
Royston  crows  will  be  sitting  on  the  trees  of  the 
terrace,  and  Lycseum  balls  will  be  talked  about. 
The  English  residents  in  Christiania  will  then, 
instead  of  being  counted,  as  they  are  at  present, 
by  the  dozen,  be  shrunk  to  three.  Mr.  Thomas- 
son,  Mr.  Kent,  and  myself,  will  form  the  trium- 
virate. 

I  have  to  insert  a  clause  in  favour  of  white 
bread.  This  is,  in  and  of  itself,  a  superfluity. 
It  is  worth  bargaining  for.  Tradition  says  that 
the  king  or  the  vice-roy  would  fain  have  seduced 
the  baker  into  Sweden,  and  would  have  given  to 
him  the  place  of  Baker  in  ordinary  to  their  Majes- 
ties at  Stockholm,  but  that  the  baker  was  con- 
tented to  stay  where  he  was.  I  heard  this  casually. 
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The  Christiania  bread  is  very  good,  but  bakers 
are  less  necessary  to  kings,  than  corn-laws  are  to 
k>rds. 

If  I  were  a  Norwegian,  I  should  get  all  these 
good  things  for  less  money;  although  at  the 
price  in  point  there  is  nothing  that  one  need 
complain  of.  I  am  in  the  first  hotel  in  the  king- 
dom, the  Clarendon  of  the  North.  First,  how- 
ever, it  may  easily  be,  inasmuch  as  there  are  not 
above  four  in  all  Norway.  One  of  these  is  in 
Christiania,  the  other  in  Drammen.  The  one  in 
the  latter  place  is  kept  by  the  English  consul ; 
whose  wife  is  a  consulinde,  and  whose  daughter 
is  a  froken:  the  parson^s  wife  being  plain  madame, 
and  his  daughter  only  jomfrue.  YiThoever  has 
read  about  Bergen  and  Drontheim  will  see  that 
in  those  places  you  take  lodgings. 

There  is  no  harm  in  my  room :  of  course  it 
serves  for  sleeping  as  well  as  for  sitting  in.  If 
I  were  an  English  lord,  or  a  duke,  or  a  .Norwe- 
gian Storting^s  man,  or  a  father- of  a  family,  with 
my  wife  and  progeny,  en  rouie^  I  should  be  'in 
a  state-room.  There  are  such  things.  Ohlen- 
schlager  saw  company  in  one 

There  is  but  one  annoyance ;  the  concerts  are 
held  in  the  neighbouring  room.  Before  men 
play  in  public,  they  practise ;  and  before  they 
practise,  they  tune  their  instruments.      D ^n 

VOL.  I.  K 
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that  piano,  it  is  at  it  again.  There  will  be  a 
lycaeum  to-morrow  night,  and  the  amateurs  are 
getting  their  hands  in.  This  is  the  five-and- 
twentieth  time  that,  during  this  blessed  evening, 
I  have  had  to  listen  to  Vikingabalk ;  a  canto  of 
Tegner^s  poem,  set  to  a  marching  kind  of  a  tune ; 
very  spirited,  but  somewhat  palling  after  the 
dozenth  time  of  hearing. 

Now  they  have  ceased  for  a  time,  and  changed 
their  hands.  In  a  few  minutes  they  will  strike 
up  King  Christian;  or,  the  SeamwrCa  Glory;  a 
spirit-stirring  song  of  Evalds,  after  Ohlenschlager 
and  Baggesen,  the  first  of  the  Danish  bards. 
Words, as  follows;  tune,  unremembered ;  music, 
left  behind. 


SEAMAN^S    GLORY. 


Christian  IV.    NieU  JueU  Peder  Tordenskiold, 

King  Christian  stood  beside  the  mast ; 

The  battle  boomed ; 
Like  strokes  of  hail  his  blows  rained  fast ; 
Then  Gothland's  captains  looked  their  last; 
Then  sank  each  foeman's  sail  and  mast ; 

The  battle  boomed. 
"  Fly,"  cried  the  foe,  that  shrank  for  grief, 
"  Who  bides  the  blows  of  Denmark's  chief, 

"  Is  doomed." 

Niels  Juel  watched  each  wind  that  blew ; 
The  time  is  come ; 
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He  marked  the  moment;  raised  to  view 
The  blood-red  pennon ;  cheered  his  crew 
Full  on  the  daunted  foe,  that  knew 

Their  time  was  come. 
They  fly  for  fright,  like  thieves  for  crime ; 
They  scud  from  Denmark's  Jud,  whose  time 

Is  come. 

Sea  of  the  North !  the  lightning's  glare 

Startled  thy  sky. 
Thy  children  sought  thy  breast,  and  there 
Heard  the  pale  tumult  of  despair. 
That  mixed  with  death,  and  rent  the  air 

E'en  to  the  sky. 
"  'Tis  Tordenskiold,  who  strikes  amain, 
**  Put  trust  in  heaven,  nor  strive  in  vain, 

"  But  fly." 

Path  of  the  Dane  to  power  and  pride ! 

Tempestuous  wave ! 
Ocean  !  accept  thy  friend,  whose  pride 
Smiles  at  the  terrors  of  thy  tide, 
And  watches  from  his  ship's  black  side 

Thy  wildest  wave. 
Then  bear  him  bold,  unblenching  through 
The  death-storm  and  the  blood-rain,  to 

His  grave. 

All  this  goes  on  about  every  tenth  day,  between 
five  and  eight,  p.  m.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that, 
after  listening  to  the  preparations,  you  have  full 
liberty  to  attend  at  the  performance ;  that,  after 
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being  on  unwilling  attendant  at  the  rehearsal, 
you  may  be  an  auditor  at  the  play.  However, 
these  matters  have  been  expatiated  on. 

Your  name  and  number  are  chalked  up  upon  a 
large  slate,  or  black  board,  in  the  passage,  so 
that  your  friends  may  find  you  out  at  once,  and 
you  may  yourself  see  who  you  have  as  fellow- 
Todgers.  Those  that  call  upon  you,  and  find 
you  absent,  stick  their  card  in  the  KEY-hole. 

Things  begin  to  look  black.  The  face  of 
society  grows  gloomy.  You  hear  of  people 
sitting  in-doors  for  the  week  together.  Others 
boldly  proclaim  that  they  have  no  fear,  and  that 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  a  wise  man  should  con- 
sider himself  as  a  fatalist.  T%e  amusements  are 
stopped  for  a  while.  Men  indulge  more  mode- 
rately in  strong  potations:  those  that  drank 
drams  of  brandy,  now  call  for  a  glass  of  port 
wine.  There  is  a  great  talk  about,  and  much 
reliance  upon,  camphor-^lrops.  Medical  men 
are  on  the  alert.  There  are  the  symptoms  of  a 
Florentine  plague,  in  a  small  way — a  black- 
dckness,  seen  through  a  microscope.  In  plain 
words,  the  cholera  has  come  to  Christiania,  and 
men  do  not  half  like  their  visitor.  It  has  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  before.  It  had  done  no 
good  to  Drammen  ;   on  the  contrary,  it  had 
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ravaged  it  fearfully.  Theories  start  into  life. 
It  had  been  demonstrated,  the  year  before,  that 
it  could  not  possibly  come  to  Christiania.  There 
were  some  mineralogical,  or  meteorological  condi- 
tions that  would  prevent  it  Questions  are  put 
as  to  its  identity  with  the  Indian,  or  Asiatic. 
You  ask  if  men  turn  indigo,  with  as  much  awe, 
as,  in  England,  you  would  inquire  if  a  lady  was 
blue.  Happy  is  the  medical  man  that  has  been 
in  India ;  that  has,  in  the  times  of  the  Danish 
jurisdiction,  cured  liver  complaints  at  Tran- 
quebar :  such  an  one  speaks  as  having  authority. 
Two  things  are  especially  recommended — ^port 
wine  and  warmth.  Dr.  Whytt  sends  round,  not 
only  to  his  patients,  but  to  the  public  in  general, 
a  detailed  paper  of  instructions  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  first  attack,  viz.  camphor-drops  and 
laudanum  every  ten  minutes;  hot  flannels  to  the 
feet^  and  flannel  fried  (like  a  pancake)  in  oil, 
over  the  abdomen,  as  hot  as  the  said  abdomen 
can  bear  it. 

The  disease  progresses.  There  is  a  daily 
bulletin.  Three  weeks  is  the  orthodox  time  for 
its  visit.  Perhaps,  like  a  boring  morning-caller, 
it  will  stay  longer.  It  has  laid  violent  hands  on 
the  fouler  quarters  of  the  city.  All  by  the 
waterside  it  lays  waste.  One  street  is  thinned, 
another    well-nigh    depopulated.      In  a  third 
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quarter,  it  keeps  to  one  side  of  the  road.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Clewer-side  of  Windsor  are 
(or  were)  without  votes,  the  residents  of  the 
North  side  of  ■  street,  Christiania,  have  an 

immunity  from  the  cholera. 

It  is,  at  first  sight,  a  good  thing  to  be  a  gentle- 
man :  barring  other  advantages,  it  gives  a  prima 
facie  chance  that  the  pest  will  leave  you  alone ; 
that  the  angel  of  death  will  have  nothing  to  say 
to  you ;  that  the  blue  devil  will  pass  you  by. 
Those  that  live  in  large  houses,  and  wear  fine 
linen,  begin  to  hug  themselves :  it  is  only  the 
poor  and  dirty  that  die.  This  is  only  a  half 
truth :  a  man  in  the  middle  ranks  i^  seized  with 
it  and  dies.  Dives  begins  to  turn  pale.  The 
said  man  in  the  middle  ranks,  however,  is  found 
out  to  have  been  a  drinker  of  ale,  and  a  swiller 
of  whiskey.  The  truth  must  out :  "  De  martuis 
^^  nil  nisi  bonum"  holds  good  only  in  times 
when  people  can  afibrd  to  be  indifferent.  Things 
look  better.  Though  caste  will  not  preserve  you, 
caste  combined  'with  temperance  may.  This 
illusdon,  however,  lasts  but  for  a  while.  The 
son  of  the  French  consul  is  seized  in  the  middle 
of  a  dance,  to  the  dismay  of  his  partner  and  his 
vi&'d'^is.  He  is  attacked  slightly  and  recovers. 
The  respectable  men  are  laid  hold  of. 

Cholera  is  not  a  thing  like  the  small-pox,  or 
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the  tender  passion,  that  you  can  have  only  once ; 
although  men  love  to  flatter  themselves  that 
such   is  the  case.     I   met  a  person  but  very 
lately,  who,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
talking  apprehensively  of  the  cholera,  then  and 
thereabouts  impending,  affected  a  philosophic  in- 
difference, saying,  that  he  had  had  it  ancCy  and^ 
consequently^  no  more  feared  it  again^  than 
he  would  fear  a  duplicate  set  of  measles.    I 
could  not  help  undeceiving  his  selfishness,  by 
informing  him  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  a 
man  to  have  two  attacks,  in  which  case,  the 
only  thing  against  which  he  could  be  ensured 
was  the  likelihood  of  his  dying  under  the  first. 
Anomalous  cures  were  performed.     One  man 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  to  the  excessive  surprise 
and  dismay  of  his  fellow-labourers.     They  were 
maltsters,  and  were  at  work  at  the  kiln.    Greatly 
terrified,  they  left  him  to  fate.     He  managed  to 
plunge  himself  up  to  the  chin  in  the  hot  malt, 
suffered  a  kiln-drying,  and  came  out  a  healthy 
man. 

The  cold  weather  came  and  the  cholera  went 
away.  Christiania  contains  2^,000  souls.  Of 
these  1000  were  attacked,  and  500  died;  in 
other  words,  every  twentieth  person  suffered, 
and  every  fortieth  was  destroyed  under  it. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Points  of  Norwegian  Morality  and  its  reverse — Dram- drink- 
ing— Fidelity  of  married  women — The  custom  of  the  country 
— Duelling — Holntgang — Litigation — Hauger. 

When  writers  indulge  in  transitions,  that 
are  likely  to  appear  to  their  readers  more 
violent  than  they  really  are,  it  is  but  justice  to 
themselves  (as  often  as  two  subjects  apparently 
disconnected  are  brought  in  juxta-position),  to 
point  out  the  logical  links  that  bind  them  toge- 
ther— provided  such  actually  exist.  Now  music 
and  the  Lycseum  led  as  naturally  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  cholera,  as  the  Florentine  plague 
led  to  the  amusements  of  the  Decameron ;  and 
the  cholera  leads  ^  to  a  notice  of  the  morals  of 
the  country  which  it  devastates,  as  regularly  as 
death  and  morality  are  points  connected  with, 
and  akin  to  each  other. 

In  the  matter  of  spirit-drinking  Norway  has 
had  no  more  said  against  it,  than  it  fairly  de- 
served. Ewperto  crede.  There  is  much  brandy 
consumed  there.    Where  men  drink,  they  grow 
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idle,  and  where  they  grow  idle  all  kinds  of  mis- 
chief creeps  in.  The  long  nights  are  partly  in 
fault  for  this.  A  Swedish  wit  attributed  the 
prolificness  of  the  population  to  the  same  cause. 
Idle  people  are  moreoi^er  dirty.  Seriously 
speaking,  it  is  no  more  true  than  melancholy, 
that  intellect  after  intellect,  year  after  year,  gets 
drunk  away  in  Norway.  You  shall  hear  of  some 
student  of  University  as  full  of  hope  and  pros- 
pect as  the  young  Tobias,  who  has  raised  high 
expectations  of  his  talents,  and  verified  them, 
sinking  gradually  from  the  dram-drinker,  to  the 
tippler,  from  the  tippler  to  the  ordinary  intel- 
lectualist,  and  from  mediocrity  to  nothing  at  all. 
You  may  continually  hear  of  some  one  being  an 
excellent  head,  but  who  has  drank  himself  into 
imbecility.  Spirit-drinking  is  their  worst  habit, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  The  cold  air 
enables  them  to  take  much  with  impunity.  They 
are  in  a  certain  degree  the  Children  of  the 
Mist.  Their  isolated  habits  send  them  to  the 
pipe  for  company,  and  to  the  spirit-bottle  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  tobacco-box.  Books,  &c. 
are  rare.  Mutual  intercourse  is  a  novelty,  and 
men  will  have  excitement.  I  talk  of  these 
things  as  matters  of  natural  history.  The  best 
way  to  stop  them  is  to  encourage  the  impor- 
tation of  light  wines,  and  the  brewing  of  good 
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ales.  If  men  must  drink  (as  they  are  likely  to 
do  for  some  centuries)  let  them  drink  the  least 
deleterious  liquors.  My  friend  Daae  was  a  tee- 
totaller. 

The  seventh  commandment  is  well  attended 
to.  Nowhere  is  it  better  observed.  The  ma- 
trons of  Norway  are,  to  a  woman,  like  Csesar^s 
wife,  above  suspicion.  There  is  no  vice-hus- 
bandship.  Of  all  the  numerous  Norwegian 
monopolies  the  domestic  one  is  the  most  in- 
violate.    The  ladies  who  are- 


Just  such  another, 


As  Potiphar's  daughter  herself  would  have  been, 
Had  she  followed  the  ways  of  her  mother 

are  few  and  far  between.     In  all   Christiania 
there  were — 


Numero  vix  todidem  quot 


Thebarum  ports  vel  divitis  ostea  Nili. 

All  this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  (according  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Norwegians  themselves) 
very  different  indeed  from  what  is  the  case  in 
Sweden.  However,  as  has  been  said  before, 
what  a  Norwegian  says  of  a  Swede,  should  be 
taken  eum  grano  satis. 

In  the  ante-nuptial  points,  things  are  carried 
on  less  strictly.  I  think  that  Mr.  Laing,  in  his 
account  of   the    illegitimacy    of   the    Swedes, 
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should  have  expatiated  more  than  he  has  done 
upon  the  state  of  thuigs  in  Norway.  Up  in 
the  country,  the  peasantry  seldom  marry  before 
they  are  either  fathers  of  a  family,  or  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  so.  These  after*marriages  legiti- 
mize the  children  bom  in  wedlock.  All  this,  it 
is  true^  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  point  of  form 
in  the  matter  of  marriages :  still  it  is  a  peculiar 
one.  There  are  just  as  many  children  born  out 
wedlock  in  Norway  as  there  are  in  Sweden ; 
although     the    latter  is    the  most    dissipated 

m 

country.  Very  few,  in  Norway,  take  the  parish 
at  large  for  a  husband. 

Some  Spaniard  being  asked  about  the  state  of 
virtue  in  Madrid,  said, 

^'  All  that  carry  baskets  on  their  arms  are 
bad  ones.^ 

^^  And  what,^  added  his  inquirer,  ^^  are  those 
that  carry  no  baskets  ?^ 

The  Spaniard  replied,  "  Bad  ones  also.*" 
This  reduced  the  purity  of  his  country  women 
to  a  very  small  point  indeed.  In  Norway  there 
is  no  street-walking,  no  trivial  prostitution. 
The  female  servants  are  much  like  the  female 
servants  elsewhere. 

A  duel  is  a  serious  thing.  The  Norwegian 
goes  out  but  rarely.  When,  however,  he  does  so 
at  all,  he  doe«  it  in  good  earnest,  and  on  no 
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slight  provocation.  For  simply  disputing  his 
word,  he  either  returns  the  compliment,  by  dis- 
puting your  own,  with  equal  energy,  or  else, 
either  pummels,  oris  pummelled.  He  shews  the 
rough  side  of  his  tongue,  or  the  sharp  end  of  his 
knuckles.  In  matters,  however,  of  life  and 
death  he  sends  a  challenge.  The  challenge 
chooses  his  weapons ;  for  it  is  far  from  being  a 
matter  of  course  that  you  fight  with  pistols, 
and  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  fray ;  not  too  near. 
Pej^haps  it  may  be  three  weeks  or  a  month  from 
tfie  date  of  the  offence.  In  the  interval  you 
make  your  will  and  practise  your  shooting.  On 
the  ground  you  either  kill  or  are  killed.  I  knew 
but  one  man  in  Christiania  who  had  fought  a 
duel.  The  like  are  very  naturally  rarities ;  since 
of  the  few  that  fight  at  all,  one  half  falls.  Very 
seldom  do  men  fight  twice.  The  one  party  gets 
physically  disabled  by  being  shot,  whilst  the 
other  is  morally  restrained  by  his  compunctions. 
The  practice  of  duelling  is,  in  the  North,  as 
old  as  its  hills.  In  the  times  of  the  Vikings, 
when  two  men  had  a  quarrel,  they  used  to  decide, 
it  in  single  with,  or,  in  a  solitary  combat,  with- 
out seconds.  For  fear  of  interruption,  they 
generally  returned  to  some  lone  island,  or  holm. 
Hence  a  duel  is  called  in  the  old  Sagas,  a  kolm^ 
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gar^.    Manifold  are  the  allusions  to  these  same 
holmgangs  in  all  the  books  of  the  North. 

As  a  set-off  to  the  rarity  of  duelling,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  plain  language,  a  good  deal  of 
libel,  and  a  good  deal  of  litigation.  A  man 
may  get  fined  as  much  as  three  hundred  dollars 
for  calling  his  neighbour  hard  names  upon 
paper.  He  may  also,  if  luck  goes  against  him, 
be  made  a  three  marks  man,  Le.  may  be,  to  a 
c^tain  d^ree,  put  b^ond  the  pale  of  the  law, 
being  considered  a  minor,  even  although  he  be 
of  full  age. 

Hauger,  a  native  of  Bergen^  the  John  Wesley 
of  Norway,  blew  a  blast  in  the  ears  of  the 
high  churchmen  that  makes  them  yet  tingle. 
Before  his  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mo- 
ravians, there  were  few  that  were  at  all  deeply 
imbued  with  any  practical  religion.  The  ante- 
Haugerian  creeds  sat  easily  upon  their  pro- 
fessors. They  sent  the  people  to  church  (women 
especially)  and  they  occasionally  acted  as  a  re- 
straint, but  never  as  a  stimulus.  Of  Hauger 
and  the  change  that  he  worked  in  the  religious 
feelings  of  his  countrymen,  more  shall  be  said 
in  its  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

« 

Behaviour  towards  females,  no  worse  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world— Norwegian  housekeeping  no  slight  matter — Re- 
gister stoves-^The  Russian  steam-bath. 

Theke  is  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  thrown 
away  upon  the  condition  of  ladies  in  Norway. 
Travellers  should  do  in  Rome  as  the  Romans 
do.  If,  at  the  house  of  a  respectable  host,  the  wife 
and  daughter  wait  at  table,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  being  unnecessarily  shocked.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  country  to  do  so.  Similar  things  may  be 
seen  at  home.  There  is  just  as  much  drudgery 
performed  by  the  fair  sex  among  ourselves. 
Besides  the  being  waited  on  at  table  by  females 
is  by  no  means  a  universal,  or  even  a  general 
habit.  It  is  found  to  be  the  case  more  in  the 
country  than  in  the  town,  and  more  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South.  They  do  it  willingly.  I 
hold  most  strongly  that  no  compulsory  work  is 
done  by  the  weaker  vessels.  The  internal  ma- 
nagement of  a  Norwegian  household  is  so  elabo- 
rate, that  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  labour,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  is  of  no  great  importance. 
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Furthermore,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
out-doot*  and  in-door  work  is  very  strongly 
marked.  The  husband  takes  the  former,  and^ 
the  wife  the  latter..  The  serving  up  of  the 
dinner  goes  along  with  the  cooking  of  it*  Both 
of  these  are  in-door  matters,  and  both,  as  such, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  female.  In  writing 
this  I  must  be  accused  of  no  pre-eminent  want  of 
gallantry.  Things  that  do  well  in  Norway,  are 
not  to  be  recommended  elsewhere.  The  whole 
thing  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of  Nor- 
wegian housekeeping ;  and  Norwegian  house- 
keeping depends  on  circumstances  beyond  the 
mere  rules  of  politesse.  I,  for  one,  have  no 
objection  to  have  my  wine  handed  to  me  .by  fair 
hands ;  nor  do  I  think  my  viands  taste  the  less 
savoury  because,  between  the  courses,  the  sedu- 
lous hostess  comes  round  and  asks  you  if  things 
are  as  you  like  them.  As  for  the  lady  who 
shocked  Derwent  Conway  by  owning  to  the 
manufacture  of  black-puddings,  there  are  plenty 
of  people  in  England  who  cannot  relish  a  pork- 
pie  unless  it  be  raised  by  the  hands  of  their  cara 
sposa.  The  Londoners  do  not  know  this.  Out 
upon  the  silver-fork-school  fastidiousness  of 
travellers.  No  one  would  be  waited  upon  by  a 
man  in  livery  in  preference  to  a  barmaid.   With 
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all  its  grossOreU  Norway  has  nothing  morbid 
and  nothing  emasculate. 

We  mibat  look  upon  these  things  through  a 
northern  medium,  and  according  to  the  optics  of 
the  country.  The  Norwegians  consider  us  bearish 
in  not  taking  off  our  hats  whenever  and  wherever 
a  female  makes  her  appearance.  The  covered 
Briton  is  a  scandal  to  the  lady-served  Nor- 
wegian. 

Moreover,  they  take  exception  to  our  fashion 
of  dismissing  the  ladies  after  dinner.  They 
have  great  notions  of  our  inebriety  thus  implied. 
This  is  all  very  well  for  people  that  drink  brandy 
before^  and  claret  at  dinner,  and  besides  this 
import  not  the  more  generous  vintages.  AH 
this  is  Brummagem  fastidiousness.    The 

-^—  simple  olive,  best  allies  of  wine, 

(to  say  nothing  of  the  olive-branches)  may  as 
well  come  in  with  the  third  pint  of  port,  as  be 
made  into  duck-sauce  at  dinner  with  the  muddy- 
looking  canards  omob  olives. 

Housekeeping,  as  has  been  said  before, 
is  an  elaborate  matter.  It  is  not  learned 
in  a  day.  Young  ladies  have  to  be  trained  to 
it,  and  many  actually  put  them  as  boarders  in 
families,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  the  length 
and  breadth,  and   heighth,  and    depth,  of   its 
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mysteries.  I  know  several  houses  where  such 
young  ladies  are  quartered ;  just  as  a  young  man 
is  here  sent  out  to  learn  farming  and  grazing,  or 
any  other  craft  or  profession.  What  would  a 
clergyman^s  wife  in  England,  whose  housekeep- 
ing acoompUshments  consists  perhaps  in  a  few 
traditionary  receipts  for  jellies,  and  sweetmeats, 
say  to  the  management  &f  an  establishment  like 
Pastor  Bulls,  at  Storen,  between  Drontheim  and 
Roraas. 

The  peasant  who  has  no  land  of  his  own  is  fed 
by  the  farmer  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  gives 
in  return  for  his  provender  his  labour  gratis  for 
a  certain  number  of  days.  Pastor  Bull  had 
fourteen  such  fed  labourers.  For  all  these  bis 
wife  and  daughter  provided.  During  harvest 
time  he  employed  from  fifty  to  sixty  additional 
hands.  Wife  and  daughter  looked  after  these 
also.  He  had  to  keep  an  establishment  of  three 
cobblers  (similarly  provided  for  by  the  females) 
and  to  find  these  operatives  in  shoe-leather,  whilst 
the  tanning  of  the  hides  was  carried  on  his  own 
premises.  Moreover  all  the  linen  of  the  family 
was  woven  from  home-grown  flax,  worked  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  process  under 
the  direction  of  the  same  notables*.    The  author 

•  OttesRQise,  p.  151, 
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might  have  added  that  the  cloth  was  also  woven 
from  home-grown  wool,  and  the  fuel  raised  from 
home-grown  trees.  Besides  all  this  there  was  the 
daily  duties  of  the  kitchen,  dairy,  nursery,  and 
laundry.  In  truth,  Norwe^an  housekeeping  is 
not  learned  in  a  day,  nor  by  instinct.  There  is 
no  buying  things  where  the  shops  are  as  far  dis- 
tant as  London  is  from  Brighton,  with  bad  roads 
between.    Every  man  is  his  own  manufacturer. 

What  the  country  people  want  they  pur- 
chase at  fairs.  There  is  a  great  fair  in 
February,  about  twenty  miles  from  Eidsvold, 
on  the  boundaries  of  Sweden.  If  I  had  been 
there,  I  should  have  seen  (as  I  was  told)  cos- 
tumes and  traders  of  all  descriptions.  Swedes 
with  their  manufactures,  and  Laplanders  with 
their  game  and  rein-deer.  However,  I  did  not 
wait  in  the  neighbourhood  long  enough  for  all 
this. 

They  lay  in  their  wood  by  the  square  fathom, 
so  measuring  the  stacks  into  which  the  logs  are 
piled.  Birch-wood  is  the  favourite  fuel,  and 
bears  a  higher  price  than  that  of  the  fir. 

Old  women  have  cold  blood.  On  the  top  of 
the  stoves  they  mark  the  date  of  their  make. 
An  impression  of  such  dates,  stamped  upon  any 
thing  laid  upon  them,  appears  inverted,  just  as 
all  other  impressions  do.     Now,  an  old  woman 
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once  felt  chilly  and  sat,  to  warm  herself,  on  a 
stove  made  A.D.  1601,  and  as  she  was  not  too  far 
advanced  in  years,  to  be  Eiusceptible  of  an  im- 
pression, carried  away  with  her  the  date  of  the 
stove  indelibly  stamped,  not,  however,  on  her 
heart.  But  as  this  date  was  inverted,  it  read  as 
if  it  were  1091.^  People  naturally  took  this  for 
the  year  of  the  old  woman^s  birth,  and,  as  in  the 
seventeenth  century  they  were  superstitiously 
inclined,  very  nearly  burned  her  a  second  time 
as  a  witch.  This  is  the  -earliest  authenticated 
instance  of  a  register  stove. 

By  the  side  of  the  stoves  hang  in  general 
smoking  appurtenances,  viz.  the  tobacco-stopper 
-  and  a  pipe-pick,  occasionally  chained  so  as  to  be 
ready.  In  the  poorer  houses,  instead  of  candles, 
slivered  laths  of  the  fir-tree,  burning  at  one  end 
and  stuck  into  the  wall  at  the  other,  flare  and 
flash  overhead ;  but  this  is  not  common.  I  saw 
it  only  once,  viz.  in  a  house  between  Drammen 
and  Christiania,  late  in  the  winter.  So  much  of 
the  business  of  a  Northern  establishment  is 
carried  on  by  candle  light,  that  matters  of  illu- 
mination are  matters  of  importance. 

For  all  the  number  of  houses  that  are  built 
entirely  of  wood,  fires  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
These  happen  oftener  in  Constantinople  than  in 
all  Norway  and  Sweden  to  boot.    In  most  towns 
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there  are  preventive  regulations.  In  the  hotels 
you  are  forbidden  to  read  in  bed.  In  several  of 
the  cities  the  breadth  of  the  streets,  and  the 
nature  of  the  building  material  are  r^ulated  by 
law. 

Xn  a  low  wooden  house,  not  belonging  to  the 
court-end  of  Christiania,  stands  the  steam-bath, 
or,  to  speak  more  specifically,  the  Russian  steam- 
bath;  differing  from  vulgar  vapour  baths,  as 
Baptists  do  from  the  Establishment,  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  admitting,  beside  the  usual  steam- 
ing, immersion  in  cold  water,  or  rather  an  affu- 
Slon  of  the  same.  That  hot  steam,  pliM  cold 
water,  is  an  imported,  and  not  a  native  luxiny, 
is  inferrible  from  the  epithet  Russian.  As  the 
few  bathe  in  Christiania,  so  bathe  the  many  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  so  did  bathe  the  Spartans  of 
old,  that  sweated  themselves  in  their  sudatories, 
and  then  ducked  themselves  in  the  Eurotas. 
No  ill  effects  come  from  all  this.  You  undress 
in  an  outer  room,  adjoining  and  leading  to  an 
inner  one,  this  latter  leading  in  its  turn  to  the 
bath,  if  bath  it  may  be  catted^  thai  bath  is  none, 
but  only  an  atmosphere.  The  outer  room 
warmed  artificially,  is  just  hotter  than  the 
average  air  au  naturel.  The  inner  one  might 
peradventure  force  a  dahlia,  if  it  were  used  as  a 
hot-bed.     The  bath  itself  would  steam  a  po- 
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tatoe.  Having  reduced  yourself  to  the  state  of 
nature,  and  resembling,  in  all  but  the  essential 
point  of  innocence,  the  new-bom  babe,  you  step 
from  the  ante^room  into  the  atmosphere,  with 
your  natural  integuments  as  a  bathing  dress. 
The  mists  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  warmed  up, 
Holland  under  a  tropical  sky,  an  exhalation  that 
the  sun  has  not  only  sucked  up  but  heated  dur- 
ing the  suction,  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
this  same  atmosphere.  A  common  vapour-bath 
is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  serve  as  a  comparison. 
The  mist  of  the  Muscovite  sudatory  transcends 
it,  as  the  mist  of  German  metaphysics  surpasses 
all  other  kinds  of  haziness.  In  one  comer  stands 
the  stove,  glaring  redly  and  indistinctly,  like 
a  drunken-faced  sun  through  a  halo,  or  like 
the  sense  through  the  verbiage  of  a  declamation, 
or  like  a  twilight  beam  of  intelligence  through 
a  lumpish  physiognomy. 

To  enter  rather  more,  however,  into  the  detail 
of  the  matter,  the  bath  itself  is  a  high  room,  rather 
long  than  broad,  with  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
floor  somewhat  sunken  for  a  stove,  and  the  sides 
raised  into  a  sort  of  platform.  You  reach  this 
platform  by  ascending  a  few  wooden  steps,  an 
operation  that,  after  an  average  steaming,  is  not 
performed  without  considerable  totterings  and 
vacillations;  indeed,    what  with  darkness  and 
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what  with  the  tremulousness  of  your  Unees^  the 
chances  are  that  you  want  the  arm  of  an 
assistant  to  conduct  you.  The  bath-master,  a 
Courlander  by  birth,  but  a  steam-king  by  educa;- 
tion  and  habit ;  who  passes  about  a  third  of  his 
life  time  in  the  bath,  and  visits  the  fresh  air  as 
an  exception  to  his  usual  custom;  an  amphi- 
bious animal,  not  because  he  changes  from  one 
element  to  another,  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
element  itself  (which  is  neither  air  nor  water) ; 
and  who  is  a  stout  man  withal,  leads  you  up  to 
the  platform,  and  lays  you  down  on  a  kind  of 
shelf  as  you  would  lay  a  book  on  the  mantel- 
piece. If  fresh  steam  is  wanted,  that  is,  if  the 
temperature  be  not  about  38°  Reaumur,  and 
the  mist  a  palpable  obscure,  he  leaves  you 
there,  and  directs  his  attention  to  the  stove, 
throwing,  if  necessary,  a  bucket  or  two  of  water 
on  the  glowing  slabs.  Independent  of  the  hiss 
and  heat,  you  find  out  this  by  the  tendency  to 
suffocation  that  supervenes,  hot  vapour  being 
scarcely  the  natural  fodder  of  your  pulmonaries. 
However  a  bucket,  or  keg  of  cold  water,  stands 
at  your  head,  .and  over  this  you  may  put  your 
mouth,  and  enjoy  a  cooler  respiration.  Your 
eyes  grow  red,  your  hair  feels  like  a  hot  bone, 
the  only  dry  part  about  you,  and  in  respect  to 
the  rest  of  your  body  you  feel  deliquescent. 
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Steam  baths  were  not  in  vogue  in  Hamlet's  time, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  wished,  in  vain* 
that  his 

— — — -  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  dissolve  itself  into  a  dew. 

Before  the  stage  of  dissolution  you  have,  in  all 
probability,  found  out  that  you  are  not  alone. 
Vague  voices  and  indistinct  gaspings,  ^s  that  of 
souls  in  the  obscurest  part  of  the  Inferno,  pierce 
the  spongy  air;  an  arm  perhaps  hangs  listlessly 
down  firom  the  shelf  above ;  or  some  one  extended 
opposite  to  you,  on  the  same  plane,  puts  his  feet 
in  contact  with  your  own.  You  are  perhaps 
greeted  by  the  voice  of  some  friend,  proclaiming 
his  readiness  for  the  cold  ducking,  as  by  a  speech 
from  some  spirit  in  a  cloud.  The  truth  is,  you 
lie  on  your  respective  shelves  like  books  in  a 
book-case,  above  one  another,  or  on  the  same 
line :  if  on  the  same  line,  head  to  head,  and  foot 
to  foot.  Steamingis  a  social  recreation ;  although, 
as  to  the  identity  of  those  who  may  be  steamed 
in  company  with  you,  you  are,  as  far  as  seeing  is 
concerned,  as  unconscious  as  hams  are  of  the  hams 
that  are  smoked  with  them  conjointly.  Such  as 
go  for  ablution  as  well  as  for  diaphoresis,  may  be 
accommodated  with  a  fir-tree  branch,  by  way  of 
a  strigil.  After  you  have  lain  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  the  heat  of  the  steam  no 
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longer  bums,  when  you  can  breathe  independent 
of  the  water-keg,  and  when  you  could  touch 
your  own  own  hair  without  singeing  your 
finger,  the  Courlander  cries  out  in  Norse,  or 
German,  as  the  case  may  be,  (for  like  the  Canu- 
sians  of  old  he  is  bilingual),  Are  you  weak  in 
the  knees  f  To  this  you  will  in  all  probability 
muster  up  strength  sufficient  to  say  yes.  If  you 
have  any  doubt  about  the  infirmity  while  you 
are  in  the  horizontal  position,  all  such  scepti- 
cism is  done  away  with  on  trying  to  rise  and 
walk.  You  have  to  descend  some  steps.  You 
feel  as  if  yon  would  pitch  headlong.  Your  body 
seems  to  sink  within  itself  like  a  perspective- 
glass  shutting  up.  Your  lower  extremities  tremble 
like  jellies.  The  Courlander  ofiers  his  arm; 
which  you  accept,  and  descend  tottering.  You 
are  on  the  floor,  and  below  the  mouth  of  a  reser- 
voir of  cold  water.  The  roof  is  about  twenty 
feet  above  you.  At  the  top  of  the  roof  is  a 
cistern  of  cold  water.  If  it  be  the  winter-time 
this  will  be  frozen ;  you  stand  immediately  under 
this,  a  spring  is  pulled,  and  a  hogshead  of  water 
descends  upon  you.  It  never  rains  but  it  pours. 
This  afinsion  comes,  not  in  drops  like  a  shower- 
bath,  but  en  masse^  as  though  a  spout,  or  a 
pump.  It  is  important  that  it  should  alight  on 
your  head  first.     The  Courlander  has  hold  of 
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your  chin  and  your  occiput.  He  keeps  your 
head  full  under  the  stream.  After  bemg  washed 
as  to  the  face  and  head,  he  takes  each  particular 
joint,  and  exposes  them  in  turn  to  the  cascade. 
Each  elbow  and  each  knee  has  for  some  seconds 
a  monopoly  of  ablution,  to  the  exclusipn  of  the 
other  parts.  You  now  no  longer  feel  languid  and 
feeble.  If  asked  whether  you  feel  weak  in  the 
knees,  you  may  repel  the  charge  with  indignation. 
You  are  as  strong  as  a  lion ;  as  valorous  as  an 
Athlete  of  old,  and  as  naked. 

Few  persons  content  themselves  with  a  single 
steaming,  and  its  corresponding  affusion.  The 
generality  have  the  process  repeated  several 
times.  I  never  underwent  it  more  than  three 
times  at  once.  After  having  been  recalled  to  life 
and  strength  by  the  water,  you  again  ascend  the 
steps,  and  are  again  steamed  tiU  your  knees 
grow  weak.  Then  you  are  a  second  time  ducked. 
After  the  third  time  your  strength  looks  rather 
loth  to  return.  It  seems  as  if  it  did  not  choose 
to  be  brought  up  for  nothing.  It  will  not  be 
tampered  with. 

When  all  is  over  you  go  in  the  anti-rooms, 
dress,  pay  either  a  dollar  or  half  a  dollar  (I  for- 
get which)  for  the  bath,  drink  a  glass  of  eau  de 
vie^and  eat  a  sandwich,  and  iSndyour  way  home 
again.     A  book  is  laid  on  the  table  wherein  you 

VOL.  I.  L 
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write  your  name,  and  put  down  the  number  of 
degrees  (Reaumur)  at  which  the  bath  was  heated. 
Thirtyreight  of  these  is  as  much  as  one  of  the 
uninitiated  delight  in,  though  many  there  are 
that  bear  it  up  to  forty-six. 

Of  course  the  proprietor  of  this  same  bath 
vaunts  mi|ch  about  its  medical  value.  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  disease  in  the  nosologies  that  he 
believes  it  would  not  either  cure  or  relieve.  He 
may  truly  say  that  he  never  heard  of  any  one 
being  injured  by  it.  The  most  delicate  female 
bears  it  as  well  as  the  most  robust  man.  It  is 
used  equally  in  the  height  of  summer^  and  in 
the  depth  of.  winter.  The  proprietor  himself 
will  sometimes  run  into  a  neighbouring  court- 
yard and  roll  himself  in  the  snow,  as  if  the 
pump  were  not  cold  enough. 

As  I  generally  took  it  in  the  evening,  and 
went  to  bed  soon  afterwards,  I  am  unable  to  say 
how  long  its  strengthening  influence  lasted.  I 
cannot,  however,  but  think  that  it  would  soon 
pass  ofl^,  and  give  way  to  relaxation.  Another 
temporary  inconvenience  also  arose  from  the 
use  of  this  bath.  The  hot  vapour  caught  hold 
rather  of  the  eyelids,  reddening  and  inflaming 
the  tarsi.  Beyond  this  I  got  neither  harm  nor 
good. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  mode  of  bath- 
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ingis  homebred  in  Norway.  It  is  as  little  so  as 
shampooing  is  with  ourselves.  Its  original  is 
Russia.  The  Finlanders  and  Laplanders  have 
adopted  it.  Perhaps  it  is  the  only  mode  of  ab- 
lution that  the  latter  take  delight  in. 

For  such  as  choose  to  bathe  sub  dio,  and  in  the 
open  sea,  there  is  a  commodious  floating  bathing- 
house  about  half  a  mile  out,  in  the  firth,  and 
boatmen  ready  to  take  you  over  to  it.  The 
English,  with  all  their  vaunted  cleanliness,  per- 
form general  ablutions  less  often  than  they  ought 
to  do.  ^'  The  foreigner,^  says  some  one,  ^^  has 
often  a  clean  skin  under  a  dirty  shirt,  whilst 
the  Englishmen  has  a  dirty  skin  under  a  clean 
one." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Further  notice  of  the  town  of  Christiania — The  date  of  its 
foundation — Post-office — Drinking  Du's. 

We  may  now  look  a  little  more  accurately 
into  the  town  of  Christiania.  Between  the  years 
1056  A.D.  and  1058  A.D.,  Harald  Hardraade, 
King  of  Norway,  founded  the  ancient  city  of 
Opslo.  In  the  collections  towards  the  History 
of  the  Norwegian  nation  and  language,  there  is 
a  long  chronological  list  and  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent bishops  that  successively  were  the  metro- 
politans of  Opslo ;  for  as  then  Christiania  was 
not. 

In  1624  A.D.  Christian  IV.  was  in  Norway. 
The  silver  mines  of  Eongsberg  had  lately  been 
discovered,  and  he  was  on  the  spot  with  the  view 
of  superintending  them.  This  king  was  an 
amateur  in  masonry,  and  a  great  patron  of  archi- 
tects. A  few  mouths  previously,  the  old  town 
of  Opslo  had  been  burnt  down,  or  nearly  so. 
Now   this  gave  the    king  an  opportunity  of 
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founding  a  city  after  his  own  name,  which  he 
availed  himself  of  accordingly.  Christiania  was 
built  by  royal  mandate.  All  such  as  had  been 
burnt  out, were  obliged  to  show  themselves  on  the 
site  of  the  future  city,  and  have  their  building 
ground  allotted  to  them,  subject  to  certain  regu- 
lations as  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  to 
build  upon  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Moss  and 
Drammen  had  to  register  themselves  in  Christie 
ania  within  a  certain  time,  under  pain  of  having 
their  houses  pulled  about  their  ears.  All  the 
timber  within  a  given  district  round  the  city 
was  forbidden  to  be  sold  to  foreigners,  or  indeed, 
to  any  one,  save  and  except  those  who  were 
employed  in  the  building  of  the  city  of  Chris- 
tian. Under  these  equitable  regulations  the 
city  contained,  at  the  end  of  its  iSrst  century, 
about  550  families. 

The  cathedral  was  built  A.  D.  1624—1699. 
The  wells,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the 
second  chapter,  and  which  are  found  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  city  where  four  streets  meet,  are 
supplied  with  water,  from  the  river  Agger,  by 
means  of  pipes. 

Kammerherr  Anker,  of  whose  magnificent 
hospitality  such  honourable  mention  is  made  in 
Professor  darkens  travels,  was  the  liberal  donor 
of  the  Royal  Palace,  as  he  was  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy.     The  present  building  is,  how- 
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ever,  considered  insufficient  in  point  of  splai* 
dour,  consisting  as  it  does  of  only  a  single  story. 
A  new  one,  on  a  grander  style,  is  to  be  built, 
when  the  funds  of  the  country  permit. 

The  university  is  a  stone  building,  three 
stories  lugh-*— an  unusual'  altitude  for  Norwegian 
buildings, —  and  contains  apartments  for  the 
secretary  and  eighteen  students,  besides  the 
lecture-rooms.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  in  this 
place  more  than  once,  mz,  upon  the  occasion  of 
Professor  Lundh  reading  a  Latin  oration,  on 
some  anniversary  or  other.  I  put  off  attendance 
upon  the  lectures,  to  several  of  which  I  had 
access,  so  long,  that  I  left  the  place  without 
seeing  so  much  of  it  as  I  might  have  done.  The 
dates  and  numbers  above  come  from  the  matteir- 
of-fact,  and  valuable  work  of  Otte. 

The  famed  morning-stars  are  precisely  similar 
to  the  chain  and  spiky  ball  in  the  hand  of  either 
Gog  or  Magog,  in  Guildhall.  Fac-similes  of 
these  most  unwieldy  of  police-instruments  may 
be  seen  at  the  Tower. 

At  Kongshaven  the  Sunday  dancing  goes  on. 
—  Here  it  was  where  Christian  II.,  in  A.D. 
1.581,  landed  with  a  few  vessels,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  reconquering  Norway.  Here  it  was  where  the 
author  of  the  present  book  had  very  neariy  been 
thrown  into  the  water,  having  mistaken  another 
man^s  partner  and  boat  for  his  own :  and  be  it 
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remembered,  this  is  the  only  personal  adventure 
that  he  deals  in.  Such  difficulties  as  he  met 
with  were  financial,  rather  than  physical. 

The  wo]:st4ooking  edifice  in  the  place  is  the 
post-office.  It  is  like  a  mean  private-house  out- 
side, and  is  a  low  square  within.  Herein  stand 
the  Bergen  and  Drontham  mails — one-horse 
carts,  that  a  fastidious  traveller  would  look  twice 
at.  Instead  of  the  apparatus  of  guards  and 
coachmen,  a  single  lad  drives  them.  A  private 
traveller  can  get  over  the  ground  as  quickly. 
Between  London  and  Christiania  a  letter  was  in 
1883-34  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  on  the 
road.  When  autumn  came  it  exceeded  even  the 
latter  time.  On  Sunday  evenings  the  mail  came 
in.  As  is  the  case  in  all  civilized  countries, 
except  England,  letters  are  charged  by  the 
weight,  and  not  the  number  of  pieces  of  paper 
they  may  be  written  on.  Since  1834  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Norwegian  post-office  have  im- 
'  proved.  A  steamer  runs  from  Drontheim  to 
Hammerfest;  and  the  English  mails  run  no 
longer  from  Harwich,  but  from  Hull  to  Gotten- 
burg.  For  all  the  carelessness  of  the  slovenly 
turn-out  of  these  North-country  mails,  I  believe 
that  they  are  very  rarely  robbed.  They  are 
chiefly  set-fast  by  the  elements. 

Between  the  time  of  the  wind  and  snow,  I 
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drank  diis  with  Walter,  having  previously  done 
so  with  Daae.  This  means  that  you  are  to  be 
such  good  friends  as  to  say,  du  {ptou)  to  one 
another,  being  converted,  for  the  time,  into 
Quakers,  literally  becoming  one  of  the  society 
of  friends.  Frenchmen  call  this  tutoyer^  and 
writers  of  German  grammars  quote  from  Don 
Carlos  in  their  remarks  upon  the  second  personal 
pronoun.  In  a  play  of  Heiberg^s,  a  bluff  animal 
is  introduced,  very  rough,  red,  and  rude,  a  sup- 
posed representative  of  what  foreigners  are 
pleased  to  call  a  plain-spoken  Englishman.  He 
dialoguises  as  follows :  ^^  Thim  art  so  and  so.^ 
<'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  thou  to  me,*^  answers 
the  other  interlocutor,  "  since,  in  so  doing,  you 
"  let  me  see  that  I  am  your  friend."  ^'  Men  in 
**  England  only  say  thou  to  valued  friends,  or 
"  to  contemptible  villains."  I  quote  this  to 
show  how  wide  from  the  mark  writers  occasionally 
can  deviate  with  complacency.  There  is  nothing 
English  in  the  whole  dialogue  but  its  translator. 
The  ceremony  of  drinking  dv/a  is  as  follows : 
Fill  up  two  glasses  of  wine  (one  for  yourself, 
the  other  for  your  friend),  hob  and  nob,  set 
yourselves  arm-in-arm,  then,  without  unbuckling, 
raise  up  the  wine  and  drink  it  off.  After  this, 
receive  and  give  a  friendly  box  on  the  ear. 
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Second  journey    to   EidsvoId-^Stortingsmen — Wergeland's 
poUdcs^-Paid  Memben-^Literary  inaccuracy  of  the  authors. 

To-day  is  the  third  of  September.  On  the 
hill  at  the  left  of  Eidsvold  a  slight  covering  of 
snow  is  lying,  and  at  Kongsberg  the  mountains 
are  completely  covered.  StiU  in  thclower  levels 
it  is  almost  as  warm  as  it  would  be  in  England. 
I  am  starting  for  my  second  visit  to  Eidsvold. 
No  sledgeing,  no  carrioling  here  ;  but  a  private 
carriage  and  a  pair  of  grey  horses.  We  shall, 
however,  get  on  none  the  quicker  for  this. 
Forty  miles  over  a  hilly  road,  with  a  very  heavy 
vehicle,  lie  before  us.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
make  three  stoppages,  and  give  ourselves  the  day 
for  our  journey.  Our  party  consists  of  three  ; 
Henry  Wergeland  being  the  charioteer. 

We  sit  at  a  high  level.  Norwegian  barouches 
hold  their  heads  aloft.  The  ground  is  full  a 
foot  more  beneath  us  than  it  would  be  in 
England.  We  seem  all  the  more  elevated,  from 
the  smallness  of  our  horses.  The  trees  are 
passing  into  the  yellow  leaf.     There  is  a  heavy 
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fog  over  the  first  river  that  we  have  to  cross. 
There  is  no  table  of  tolls  at  the  bar,  so  that  I 
cannot  say  whether  we  pay  according  to  the 
number  of  our  horses  and  the  multiplicity  of  our 
wheels.  There  is  a  parrot  and  a  dog  in  the  car- 
riage. Mr.  Wergeland^s  daughter  is  returning 
home  from  a  visit  at  Christiania,  where  she  hss 
been  at  the  Princess  ball  and  all  the  grand  sights 
on  the  occasion;  her  father  being  a  church 
dignitary  and  an  ex-Storting'^s  man.  I  am  just 
getting  on  in  the  language,  and  can  talk  with 
people  when  their  voices  are  familiar  to  me. 
Danes,  strangers,  and  provincials  puzzle,  and 
take  the  conceit  out  of  me.  I  threaten  my  kind 
hosts  with  a  week  or  a  ten  days^  visitation.  At 
Tonsager-field  lives  a  StortingVman,  and  a 
bondef  Tonsager  (iTrww/iac),  whom  I  had  pre- 
viously  met  at  Jomfrue  Braaten,  and  whom  I 
now  visited  at  his  own  house.  Time  was  when 
he  was  simply  known  as  the  son  of  his  father, 
and  had  no  surname,  being  simply  Erick  Ericks- 
son,  or  Ole  Oles-son.  When  his  family*  grew 
greater  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  it  appropriated 
to  itself  the  name  of  the  farm  on  which  he 
resided.  They  may  have  been  settled  there 
since  the  times  of  Canute.  The  Norwegian 
yeoman  is  not  one  whit  the  greater  man^  in  his 
own  eyes,  for  being  a  M.  P.    There  is  no  frank- 
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ing;  so  that  he  need  not  be  continually  making 
a  favour  of  giving  his  neighbour  ninepence ;  and 
as  all  elections  are  double  (electors,  themselves 
debted^  electing  the  representatives),  he  has  no 
occasion  to  pass  his  time  in  canvassing,  and 
forming  interests.'  Moreover,  as  there  is  no 
party  in  Norway,  and  as,  even  if  there  were 
one,  the  respective  partisans  might  be  a  thousand 
miles  apart,  his  labours  cease  the  moment  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  .capital,  and  the  vice- 
roy, or  his  d^Mity,  has  dissolved  the  Parliament. 
He  gives  no  municipal  dinners  to  his  constitu- 
ency, no  political  hcUtues  to  his  partisans.  He 
makes  no  eternal  reference  to  the  House  of  which 
he  has  the  honour  being  a  member.  Barring  that 
he  talks  upon  currency  matters  rather  too  well 
for  an  amateur,  you  might  pass  a  month  with 
him  without  discovering  him  to  be  a  legislator. 
His  own  situation  reflects  no  caste  upon  his 
family.  His  wife  is  plain  Madame,  and  his 
daughter  Jomfrue.  You  look  in  vain  for  the 
insignia  of  his  office.  There  is  no  translation  of 
Adam  Smith  in  the  book-case,  no  blue-backed 
reports  upon  the  table.  The  best,  however,  of 
statistical  writings,  Jens  Kraft^s  Political  and  Sta- 
tistical Description  of  Norway,  the  handbook 
for  all  such  as  would  thoroughly  understand  the 
resources,  and  the  condition  of  that  country,  is 
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his  chief  text-book.  He  professes  not  eloquenofe. 
If  he  rises  on  his  legs,  be  reads  what  he  has  to 
say.  He  owns  to  a  patriotic  feeling,  and  recog« 
nises  the  union  with  Sweden,  as  the  best  union 
that  could  have  taken  p]ace.  Now,  lest  any  one 
should  extend  these  remarks  beyond  their  proper 
application,  I  must  add  that  Tonsager  was  a 
county  representative,  and  that  he  was  the  only 
StortingVman  under  whose  roof  I  passed  any 
time.  I  believe  that  the  town  members  are 
much  more  official  and  legislational. 

There  is.  a  piano  in  the  left-hand  room. 
Unlike  the  more  ambitious  one  at  the  parsonage, 
it  comes  not  from  London,  but  from  Copenhagen. 
There  are  moreover  the  two  young  ladies  that 
play  it.  The  house  itself  stands  between  the 
hill  and  the  river,  very  beautifully  situated.  It 
is  wooden,  and  of  two  stories,  spreading  out  in 
breadth  and  length,  rather  than  standing  con- 
spicuous in  height.  The  owner  was  one  of  the 
silent  members  in  the  House,  voting  very  often 
and  speaking  but  rarely.  By  such  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  country  best  done. 

For  men  of  this  kind  my  friend  Wergdand 
(the  younger)  is  a  dash  too  democratic.  He  is 
not  only  not  for  the  Danes,  but  bitterly  against 
them.  His  dislike  to  them  amounts  to  a  pre- 
judice, an  antipathy,  a  passion.    Moreover,  he 
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believes  in  a  republic.  As  such,  he  startles 
those  of  his  elders  that  he  does  not  scandalize. 
Let  no  one,  however,  imagine  that,  because  his 
notions  outrun  those  of  his  seniors,  they,  for 
that  reason,  stand  alone.  Rising  men,  amongst 
the  students,  hold  with  him.  Be  it  also  ob- 
served, that  from  the  newness  of  its  institutions 
and  from  the  breadth  of  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion which  is  drawn  between  those  of  the  old 
rigime,  and  those  of  the  new,  there  is  no 
country  where  youth  is  less  neglected,  and  more 
listened  to,  than  it  is  in  Norway.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  press  is  entirely  the  contri- 
bution of  the  students  of  the  university. 

We  have  a  homely  but  substantial  supper, 
which,  elsewhere,  would  pass  for  a  dinner.  Wife 
and  daughters  go  round  the  table  occasionally  to 
see  that  things  are  right ;  a  practice  which  has 
been  defended  above.  The  evening  goes  off  in 
smoke,  conversation,  music,  and  a  stirrup-cup. 

We  have  to  cross  the  river  in  a  ferry.  The 
bridge,  whose  construction  Caesar  is  supposed  to 
have  anticipated,  is  useless,  inasmuch  as,  like  the 
Thames  tunnel,  it  stretches  only  half-way  across 
the  stream. 

Over  the  mantel-piece  is  spread  the  Consti- 
tution of  Norway  in  a  plain  wooden  frame. 
Every  man  who  has  a  dollar  can  buy  this,  and 
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every  man  who  has  a  wall  nMy-  hang  it  up.  A 
single  sheet  contains  the  liberties  and  the  rights 
of  Norway. 

The  Storting^s  men  are  allowed,  I  think, 
sixteen  dollars  per  week,  during  their  residence 
in  Christiania.  They  are  far  too  wise  to  lose 
money  by  their  patriotism.  I  believe  that  each 
and  all  live  within  their  supplies;  a  thing  that 
may  easily  be  done,  without  cutting  very  fine. 
Norway,  although  a  careful  country,  is  not  a 
stingy  one. 

The  rough  grey  woollen  cloth  of  the  country, 
home-grown,  home-made,  was  good  enough  for 
the  clothing  of  a  Storting's  man.  Those  that 
delight  in  broad  cloth  have  it  from  Belgium  or 
England.  In  «  Stockholm,  where  there  is  the 
strictest  prohibition  against  anything  not  Swed- 
ish, every  dandy  that  figures  in  the  street  wears 
a  coat  of  English  cloth.  Anti-protectionists  in 
matters  of  trade  say  that  they  smuggle  through 
the  custom  house. 

The  fishing-tackle  that  was  sent  to  Eidsvold 
from  England,  has  done  but  little  execution. 
You  cannot  make  a  self-throwing  fly-line.  Not  a 
single  trout  has  been  taken  since  my  last  visit. 
I  grieve  much,  that  in  these  matters  I  am  unable 
to  give  my  kind  host  a  lesson,  in  return  for  his 
hospitality,  and  much  do  I  fear,  that  the  whole 
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apparatus  will  have  to  be  laid  by,  a  thing  to  be 
kept,  not  used. 

On  the  parsonage  side  of  the  water,  are  a 
number  of  beautifully  wooded  slopes  and  hil- 
locks, with  birch  and  aspens  growing  on  them ; 
and  under  the  shade  of  these,  at  the  foot  of  a 
small  declivity,  is  an  arbour,  not  like  the  re- 
cesses of  old  Isaac  Walton  and  his  cotemporary 
brothers  of  the  angle,  sacred  to  fishermen,  as  it 
well  might  be,  but  a  maiden'^s  bower,  where  the 
sun  does  not  enter,  and  where  ladies  do  sit  and 
contemplate.  There  is  another  in  the  garden 
which  this,  however,  far  exceeds.  The  horti- 
cultural bower  is  a  mere  bird  of  passage,  only 
in  existence  during  the  summer  months ;  over- 
run with  the  winding  stem,  and  overhung  with 
the  tassel-like  flowers  of  the  hops.  The  one  in 
point,  however,  it  is  af  band  fide  alcove,  roofed, 
and  supported  by  pillars,  with  a  landscape  of 
Nature^s,  not  the  gardener'^s  making,,  to  look 
out  upon. 

And  here  I  must  pause  and,  in  the  matter 
of  this  same  arbour,  make  a  literary  confession. 
Let  every  man  that  has,  at  the  request  of  a 
friend,  male  or  female,  more  especially  the  latter, 
indited  his  versified  nothings,  in  albums  make 
the  same — and  alas!  for  the  decrease  in  the 
original  poetry  of  scrap-books.     On  one  of  the 
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props  of  the  bower  in  question,  which  is  very . 
prettily  painted  white  for  the  occasion,  are  vari- 
ous fragments  of  moral  and  sentimental  poetry 
in  German,  French,  Norse,  and  such  like  out- 
landish languages,  anonymous  and  eponymous, 
written  at  divers  times  by  divers  bardlings.  On 
the  other,  the  left-hand  one  on  entering,  and  at 
about  the  level  of  a  tall-man^s  third  waistcoat 
button,  is  a  similar  effusion  in  English,  exces- 
sively sentimental,  and  metrical ;  indeed,  it  has 
only  one  fault,  that  of  not  being  composed  by 
the  author  who  wrote  it  up  there.  The  original 
writer  was  no  less  an  individual  than  Percv 
Bysshe  Slielley,  the  transferrer  was  one  no  greater 
than  the  Author  of  tlie  present  work.  How 
this  world  is  givefi  to  lying,  I  clear  myself 
now  by  a  full  and  free  confession.  The  thing 
has  stuck  to  me  like  the  consciousness  of  a  petty 
fraud,  and  I  am  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  This  is 
especially  addressed  to  those  whom  it  may  con- 
cern. I  throw  off  this  day  my  borrowed  plumes. 
If  I  had  nothing  original  worth  writing  up,  it 
was  not  because  there  was  bo  object  that  might 
inspire  them.  All  this  is  given,  not  in  genuine 
truth,  and  not  in  accordance  with  that  bastard 
candour,  that  prompts  you  to  disclose  things 
only  when  you  can  no  longer  conceal  them.  I 
most  fearlessly  assert  that  I  see  no  chance  of 
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my  being  found  out  except  by  my  own  con- 
fession. The  inscription  must  by  this  time  be 
either  washed  out  or  painted  over,  and  Werge- 
land  will  be  translated  into  a  bishopric  before 
Shelley  is  translated  into  Norse.  Writers  in 
albums,  I  have  confessed  my  own  forgeries; 
go  ye  and  do  likewise. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Holberg — Journey  to  Moss — Autumnal  travelling — Trade  of 
Moss — Climate — Soon — Drobak. 

September  4th — Picked  up  a  fine  lively 
viper,  that  was  amusing  himself  in  the  sunshine, 
and  gave  him  to  the  pig,  who  made  a  meal  of 
him,  taking  as  little  harm  from  its  venomous 
propensities  as  St.  Paul  did.  This,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  dusty-looking  blind- worm,  found  on 
the  road  to  Moss,  was  the  only  serpentine  animal 
that  I  found  in  Norway, 

September  10 — Made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
^Christiania.  If  in  Norway  at  Christmas-time, 
I  shall  be  at  Eidsvold  again,  and  if  at  the  same 
festive  season  the  pig  that  ate  the  viper  be 
made  into  either  pies  or  soup,  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him. 

This  is  the  penultima  of  my  carriole  joumies. 
The  last  of  them  was  one  to  Moss. 

I  miss  by  my  departure  a  water-excursion  to 
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the  Miosen,  the  large  long  lake,  upon  which 
Little  Hammer  is  situated,  and  out  of  which 
the  Vormen  flows.  The  whole  party  are  to  go 
thither  to-morrow,  in  a  boat,  and  pass  a  long 
day  on  the  water.  I  wish  tliem  a  fine  sun,  and 
favourable  breezes. 

I  must  mention,  as  prirn^  fade  evidence  of 
the  hospitality  at  £idsvoId,  that,  during  the 
whole  of  each  of  my  three  visits  there,  there 
was  company,  besides  mysdf,  in  die  house.  The 
excell«[it  pastor  did  not  hold  one  of  the  best 
livings  in  the  country,  and  neglect  to  open 
his  doors  to  his  neighbours.  In  July  there  were 
visitors,  in  September  there  were  visitors,  and  at 
Christmas  there  were  visitors. 

The  autumn  is  getting  towards  its  end. 
Every  one  is  denrous  of  seeing  snow.  The  roads 
are  wet  and  soft,  and  splashy,  and  up  to  the 
ancles  in  mud.  The  time  for  sledge-travelling 
has  not  arrived,  and  that  of  carrioles  is  going  ofF. 
This  is  the  very  worst  season  of  the  year  for 
dther  the  traveller  or  the  resident.  You  travel 
for  pleasure  in  November  as  little  in  Norway  as 
you  would  in  England.  Fires  are  come  in. 
The  invisible  heat  of  the  stoves  keeps  the  cold 
off.  There  is  a  smell  of  turpentine  instead  of 
coal.  I  cannot  say  how  things  look  at  my  late 
residence  on  the  Egeberg.    A  true  cockney  I 
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confine  my  walks  to  the  terrace  and  the  town. 
The  steam-boat  thinks  of  lying  by  for  the  win- 
ter. The  weekly  importation  of  fresh  faces  has 
ceased.  If  strangers  come  at  all,  they  come  by 
land,  from  Bergen,  or  Gottenburg,  and  for  the 
sake  of  business,  not  on  pleasure.  You  dee 
Russians  instead  of  Englishmen  In  short,  the 
place  grows  cold  and  Novemberish.  I  should 
be  off  if  I  thought  that  it  would  last.  Now  culti- 
vate a  habit  for  reading.  There  is  a  strong  run 
on  the  library.  I  am  going  through  a  course  of 
Holberg,  the  Moliere  of  the  North,  and  deser- 
vedly considered  such.  I  begin  with  Jeppe  paa 
Bierget,  or  the  dramatized  adventures  of  a  poor 
devil  who  is  henpecked.  There  is  full  attend- 
ance of  females  whenever  this  is  acted.  Holberg 
wrote  some  two  dozen  plays,  and  cuts  down  a 
new  foible  in  each. 

^^  Angli  libertatia  amantiaaimi:^  so  writes 
this  same  Holberg  in  his  Subterraneous  Journey 
of  Nicholas  Klem,  very  truly  and  very  properly; 
**  Soils  uxorihus  aervientes^  so  he  continues, 
not  so  truly  and  not  so  properly.  Nicholas,  at 
Niels,  Klem,  is  the  iruUiver  of  the  Danish  lite- 
rature. He  descends  into  a  cavern  near  Bergen, 
and  from  thence  to  the  regions  below  the  earth  ; 
going  down  lower  and  lower,  and  finding  in  the 
deepest  depth  a  deeper  stilly  until  he  meets  with 
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strange  animals,  t^iiv.  men  like  trees,  with  branches 
as  arms,  and  leaves  by  way  of  clothing.  The 
work  was  written  by  Holberg  in  Latin,  but  was 
translated  into  Danish  by  Baggesen. 

After  Holberg,  read  Wessel,  also  a  Norwegian 
by  birth. 

Bad  luck,  and  the  slow  sailing  of  a  vessel 
send  me  on  a  journey  to  Moss.  I  expect  things 
from  England,  and  report  says  that  certain 
vessels  have  been  able  to  reach  Moss,  but  can 
get  no  further  up  the  firth.  I  must  look  after 
this ;  although  I  would  fain  put  the  matter  off 
until  the  snow  comes,  and  sledges  may  be  used. 

You  leave  Christiania  by  its  worst  road,  and 
across  the  steepest  hill.  At  a  less  advanced  time 
of  the  year  this  latter  would  afford  a  fine  pro- 
spect ;  at  present  you  see  little  but  the  mist  of 
the  firth,  and  the  smoke  of  the  low  part  of  the 
town.  The  first  few  miles  are  gloomily  over- 
hung by  fir  trees,  and  far  less  open  than  is  the 
road  to  Eidsvold.  You  stay  at  a  place  called 
Shishureh,  and  spelt  Skyda-jordety  apparently 
an  orthographical  anomaly.  In  the  distance  you 
can  see  the  snowy  tops  of  the  Kongsberg  hills. 
The  roads  after  this  grow  narrow,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  time  of  the  year,  dirty.  You  are 
on  the  side  of  the  firth,  and,  as  such,  on  a  low 
level.     The  ways  are  more  like  fen  droves  than 
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mountain-passes.  The  name  of  the  third  station 
is  Soon,  that  of  the  second  I  have  forgotten. 
The  equinox  has  passed  some  six  weeks  ago,  and 
is  forgotten,  so  that  the  days  wax  short  Moss 
is  only  four  miles  Norse  from  Christiania,  yet.it 
is  found  convenient  to  stay  for  the  night  at  the 
emji  of  the  third.  Slept  at  Soon ;  not  at  the 
town,  but  at  a  house  in  its  vicinity.  There  is  a 
large  assembly  of  farmers  in  the  chief  room. 
Every  one  of  them  wears  the  grey  Yadmel  coat, 
of  which  honourable  mention  is  made  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott^s  Pirate :  every  one  of  them  also 
drinks  brandy. 

There  4s  no  great  regularity  in  the  town  of 
Moss.  All  the  houses  are  built  of  wood.  Either 
at  Moss  or  Soon,  a  short  street  was  entirely 
paved  with  wood.  It  was  very  steep,  leading  up 
a  hill,  and  had  logs  laid  across  it  transversely, 
in  order  to  prevent  slips.  I  fancied  myself 
driving  my  carriole  up  a  pair  of  stairs.  A  con- 
vention was  held  at  Moss,  whilst  the  union 
between  Norway  and  Sweden  was  pending, 
known  as  the  Convention  of  Moss.  What  was 
done  there  will  be  told  elsewhere. 

The  town  stands  on  the  river  Vandso.  I 
thank  the  Travds  of  Statft-raad  Otte,  for  the 
name.  Numberless  are  the  mills  that  surmount 
its  waters.    They  all  do  one  and  the  same  thing. 
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u  e.  cut  up  fir-trees  in  deal  boards.  Such  as 
love  statistics,  may  find  a  numerical  account  of 
its  exports  and  imports,  in  the  often  referred  to 
work  of  Kraft.  There  is  a  considerable  trade 
between  Moss  and  Holland,  and  between  Moss 
and  France;  the  port  of  Havre  more  especially. 
I  see  that  the  number  of  saw-mills  in  18S5  was 
forty-five. 

Grev  Wedel  possesses  a  large  iron-work  at 
Moss.  For  all  this,  its  foreign  trade  has  of  late 
years  rather  gone  down  than  increased.  In 
matters,  however,  of  domestic  consumption, 
brandy  and  tobacco,  it  stands  high.  Fourteen 
distilleries,  in  full  employ,  convert  com  and 
p[)ta|yes  into  alcohol ;  in  other  words,  there  are 
more  distilleries  in  Moss  than  are  to  be  found  in 
any  town  of  Norway,  except  Bergen,  Drammen, 
and  Christiania.  A  Mr.  Pistorius  is  the  inventor 
of  some  improvement  in  the  brandy-making 
apparatus,  saving  expense ;  and  his  method  is 
employed  more  at  Moss  than  it  is  elsewhere. 

Add  to  the  account  of  the  distilleries  the 
existence  of  four  tobacco  factories. 

The  chief  imports  of  Moss  are  com,  meal, 
and  pulse.  The  population  of  the  city,  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  the  suburbs,  was,  in  188S, 
about  thirteen  hundred,  distributed  over  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dwelling  houses. 
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The  iron-work  has  of  late  years  gone  down. 
A  cannon  foundry,  which  once  belonged  to  it,  is 
now  no  longer  kept.  This  information,  ina»» 
much  as  it  deals  with  numbers,  is  also  extracted 
from  Otters  work. 

Moss  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  steamer 
stops  at  in  its  voyage  up  the  firth.  When 
Otte  travelled  in  1830-ai,  they  not  only 
stopped,  but  landed  there.  It  was  at  Moss 
that  he  first  put  his  foot  on  Norwegian  ground. 
In  1833,  however,  we  only  put  in  for  a  few 
minutes,  staying  just  to  take  up  passengers. 

I'  made  no  long  stay  at  the  place :  I  knew  no 
soul  there,  and  was  disappointed  in  my  errand. 
A  lubberly  Skydsgut,  who  confessed  that  hf^was 
in  great  fear  of  being  made  a  soldier  of,  by 
means  of  the  conscription,  drove  me  to  Soon ; 
where  I  put  in  for  the  night.  The  intervening 
road  was,  as  far  as  I  remember,  flat  and  woody. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  music  of  birds 
came  from  the  throats  of  a  multitude  of  jays, 
akrikas  (shrikes)  as  the  guide  called  them,  that 
were  congregated  in  a  wood  to  the  left.  There 
is  no  milder  climate  in  Norway  than  that  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moss :  apricots  ripen  there^ 

Slept  at  Soon,  in  an  overheated  bed-chamber. 
Mr.  Colman'^s  stout  gentleman,  that  found,  after 
having  lost  a  moiety  of  his  weight  by  diaphoresis. 
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that  his  bed  had  been  immediately  over  a  baker  s 
oven,  was  no  hotter  than  I  was  that  night.  The 
natives  themselves,  equally  patient  of  heat  within 
and  cold  without  doors,  often  warm  their  rooms 
to  fever-heat ;  which  is  made  all  the  more  oppres* 
sive  and  stifling,  by  the  absence  of  chimnies  to 
cause  a  draught  of  air. 

It  is  not  the  least  inconvenience  of  travelling 
in  Norway  that  you  are  for  the  most  part  unable 
to  find  any  thing  like  a  book  at  the  respective 
stations.  Very  rarely  is  there  any  thing  beyond 
the  way-bill,  or  a  Christiania  newspaper,  which 
if  you  come  from  the  capital  is  rarely  a  novelty. 

If  you  take  your  tea  or  coffee  in  bed,  the 
landlady  or  her  daughter  brings  it  to  you. 
There  is  none  of  the  sanctity  of  the  bed-room. 
Not  being  a  female,  I  cannot  say  whether  males 
have  equal  access  to  the  chambers  of  the  gentler 
sex  ;  but  I  imagine  that  they  have  not,  except  on 
occasions.  On  one  of  the  short  days  of  Decem* 
ber,  in  accordance  with  a  point  of  police,  the 
Examining  Commissioner  of  the  stoves  and 
flues,  comes  round  in  the  shape  of  a  chimney- 
sweep. You  must  either  admit  him,  or  pay  a 
fine  of  ten  dollars.  The  chances  are,  that  he 
comes  full  early,  and  breaks  into  your  first  sleep. 
In  cases  like  this  he  has  ubiquitous  access.  For 
my  own  part  I  was  awakened  by  him  oa  the 
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morning  of  St.  Thomases  day,  at  about  four 
o'clock,  and  was  foolish  enough  to  think  that  I 
could  tell  him  to  come  again  at  a  more  conve* 
nient  time.  The  effect  was,  that  he  went  to  call 
the  landlord  out  of  his  bed,  and  prepared  to 
break  open  the  door.  So  peremptory  are  the 
laws  of  the  smoky  chimnies,  and  so  absolute  are^ 
the  powers  of  the  Chimney-sweep  Commissioners. 
Soon  stands  either  on,  or  near  to  the  water, 
so  that  early  the  next  morning,  having  made  up 
my  mind  that  at  least  a  part  of  my  journey 
should  be  by  water,  instead  of  repeating  it  over 
the  muddy  roads  of  the  day  before,  I  took  a 
boat  and  set  sail  for  Drobak.  The  water  was 
rather  agitated  by  the  autumnal  winds,  although 
as  yet,  no  ice  was  to  be  seen  floating  on  it,  and 
its  banks  had  changed  the  hues  of  their  vegeta- 
tion for  the  dull  grey  and  blue  of  the  porphyry 
rocks  that  formed  them.  A  vast  number  of 
alks  were  swimming  about  in  the  Firth,  and 
several  idle  hands  were  amusing  themselves  with 
rowing  about  and  shooting  at  them.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  a  shot  at  many  of  the 
Norwegian  water-birds.  A  diver  {Lofnme),  that 
a  friend  and  myself  passed  an  hour  or  two  in 
chase  of,  during  the  summer,  continually  eluded 
us,  by  dipping  down  the  moment  we  came 
within  shot  of  him,  or  raised  our  guns.     It  is. 
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however,  not  so  with  these  alks,  (or  auks). 
They  are  wonderfully  patient  of  being  fired  at, 
so  that  those  who  love  slaughter  for  its  own 
sake,  may  kill  some  dozen  of  them  in  a  morn- 
ing, and  make  a  pie  of  them  afterwards;  the 
breasts  being  considered  good  eating,  while  the 
legs  and  wings  are  fishy  and  stringy.  They  are 
more  easily  wounded  than  killed,  as  the  thick 
padded  plumage  of  their  breasts  will  turn  a 
distant  charge  of  moderate-sized  shot. 

The  waterman,  like  a  great  number  of  his 
fellows,  had  been  for  a  while  on  board  an 
English  ship.  Such  men  are  some  one  in  their 
own  eyes.  Some  of  them  speak  our  language 
well,  although  the  majority  have  little  knowledge 
of  it,  beyond  the  familiarity  with  a  few  common 
nautical  phrases.  They  talk  of  a  Manuarr^ 
meaning  thereby  a  Man-of-War,  and  consider 
themselves,  in  matters  of  experience,  the  cocks 
of  their  walks.  My  friend  took  exceptions  to 
the  living  in  England,  and  said  he  was  not  sorry 
to  leave  a  country  where  there  was  such  bad 
coffee. 

The  Firth  grows  narrower,  and  looks  like  a 
broad  inland  river  running  through  a  country 
of  wood  and  rock.  On  the  left  you  leave  Holme- 
strand,  and  the  entrance  to  the  Drammen 
Firth.     Just  where  the  water  is  narrowed,  and 
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at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  declivity,  in  the  toll- 
district  of  Christiania,  lies  Drobak.  Like  all 
the  towns  in  this  part  of  the  country  it  exports 
wood,  and  imports  corn ;  salting  herrings  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  tons,  yearly,  by  way  of 
variety.  Drobak  is  the  smallest  town  on  the 
Firth. 

French  vessels  and  Dutch  are  lying  in  the 
port.  There  is  a  public  ball  in  the  evening. 
The  whole  place  is  of  wood,  and  lies  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  harbour.  Drobak  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Storting. 

The  rest  of  my  journey  is  dispatched  in  a 
carriole.  Christiania  is  distant  three  long  Norse 
miles.  It  is  late  before  I  reach  it.  And  now 
that  I  have  reached  home,  not  one  single  step 
will  I  move,  before  the  snow  falls  and  the  sledg- 
ing begins. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

First  day's  snow— Sledging — Paradise  Hill  ^Drammen.  ' 

On  the  first  of  December,  or  thereabouts,  fell 
a  few  flakes  of  snow.  During  the  night  it  came 
down  more  heavily,  and  the  next  morning  pre- 
sented us  with  the  welcome  sight  of  a  general 
field  o£  snow,  thick  enough  to  sledge  upon. 
Very  little  does  for  this,  provided  the  roads  be 
levd,  and  hard ;  as  in  these  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  material  is  firm,  and  durable, 
they  generally  are.  A  coating  three  inches 
thick  will  serve  for  all  intents  and  purposes.  In 
England  we  might  drive  sledges  after  every 
second  day's  snow.  In  Norway,  the  hay  is  carted 
in  them,  during  the  dog-days;  the  hardened 
parched  soil,  with  its  carpet  of  withered  grass, 
being  as  polished  and  as  slippery  as  ice.  No 
wonder  then  that,  in  a  country  where  sledging 
is  the  rule,  the  first  fall  of  snow  should  be 
heartily  welcomed. 
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Min  Norake  Winter  er  aaa  vakker — (My 
Norwegian  winter  is  so  beautiful.)  So  isings 
one  of  the  thousand-and-one  patriotic  minstrels 
of  the  North.  An4  now  the  Norwe^an  winter 
has  really  begun;  at  least  in  the  latitude  of 
Christiania.  Up  above,  it  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time.  The  inhabitants  of  Drontheim 
have  been  sitting  in  darkness  for  some  weeks. 
The  Laplander  has  forgotten  the  existence  of  a 
sun.  The  Aurora  Borealis,  and  the  snow,  make 
good  the  deficiency.  In  the  south  we  have  had 
simply  November  weather,  which  is  much  the 
same  all  the  world  over.  My  friend  Walter 
has  been  waiting  for  the  cold  and  snow,  with 
the  view  of  making  an  expedition  to  Laurvjg^ 
and  he  takes  me  with  him  as  far  as  Drammen. 
We  prepare  to  start.  Walter  has  on  his  winter 
travelling  garb,  viz. : — a  wolf-skin  coat,  and  a 
pair  of  overall  boots.  He  is  all  hair  and  leather* 
Men  dress  themselves  in  fur  in  Norway,  just  as 
ladies  wear  feathers  in  England,'  viz. : — as  a 
luxury.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  genuine 
skin  costume  out  of  Lapland.  You  have  a  bear- 
skin collar,  as  you  would  have  a  velvet  one, 
simply  as  a  matter  of  taste.  Broad  doth  is 
warm  enough  for  all  servicable  purposes.  A 
wolf  or  a  bearskin  coat  costs  somewhat  more 
than  either  a  horse  or  a  carriole ;   perhaps  as 
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much  as  the  two  together.  Dressing  then  in 
furs,  and  driving  reindeer,  are  given  to  the  Nor- 
wegians, as  points  of  clothing  and  cabmanship, 
most  gratuitously.  Such  things  are  very  well 
in  their  place,  and  their  place  is  (geographically 
speaking),  not  Norway,  but  Lapland. 

I  shall  talk  more  of  these  overall  boots  when 
I  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  equipment  of 
a  winter  traveller. 

There  is  an  estra  number  of  faces  at  the 
windows.  People  look  at  the  early  sledgers,  just 
as  suburban  Londoners  look  at  a  procession  to 
Epsom  races.  Those  that  drive  through  must 
have  their  hats  in  their  hand,  as  a  multiplicity 
of  acquaintance  will  have  to  be  recognised. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  town,  as  you  approach 
the  observatory,  all  the  old  washer-women  are  at 
work.     They  b^t  your  linen  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  and  leave  it  to  freeze  and  grow  clean. 
What  with   the  battering,  and  what  with  the 
shirt-piercing  crystals  of  the  ice,  that  as  effec- 
tually cut  it  as  ground   glass  would  do,  those 
that  wear  fine  linen  run  great  risks  as  to  their 
wardrobe.     There  you  see  it  hung  out,   to  be 
studded    and    stiffened    by    the    ice^spangles. 
Nature  being  the  laundress. 

You  first  pass  the  Observatory  on  the  left,  and 
on  the  right,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  the 
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turn  to  Grev  Wedels  place,  Bogstad.  There  are 
several  country  houses  along  the  road.  Oh  the 
left  you  have  the  waters  of  the  Firth,  cutting 
up  into  the  country,  and  at  times,  immediately 
overlooked  by  the  road.  Here  and  there  is  an 
osier  holt,  showing  that  the  banks  have  ceased  to 
be  precipitous,  and  rocky.  On  the  other  side  the 
country  grows  hilly.  The  cliff*s,  at  first  of  por- 
phyry, occasionally  interrupted  by  trap,  grow  by 
degrees,  higher  and  rounder,  and  are  made  of 
limestone.  Half-way  between  Drammen  and 
Christiania,  lie  the  Gjellebeck  (pronounced  yelle- 
beck)  quarries,  out  of  which  came  the  building 
materials  for  the  marble  church  at  Copenhagen ; 
but  which  connoisseurs  have  discovered  to  be 
too  porous  to  be  valuable. 

Walter  travels  in  his  own  sledge,  and  with  his 
own  horse,  which  he  has  sent  forwards,  to  a 
place  beyond  the  first  station.  He  is  to  wait  for 
me  at  the  place  in  point,  and  I  have  forgotten 
the  name  of  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  I  find 
myself  about  three  miles  a-head  of  him,  having 
passed  Um  on  the  road.  He  waits  an  average 
tune,  and  gives  me  credit  for  blundering  as  I 
did,  so  that  at  the  third  station,  on  the  top  of 
Paradise-hill,  he  overtakes  me.  The  people  in 
the  station-house,  at  least  the  female  portion  of 
them,  for  the  husband  and  brothers  are  out-of- 
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doors,  are  busy  carding  and  spinning  wool. 
They  give  us  some  desperately  gritty  bread  (with 
the  exception  of  some  that  I  got  at  Moe,  on  the 
road  to  Eidsvold),  the  only  mouthful  I  found, 
during  my  stay,  that  at  all  justified  the  stories 
that  are  afloat  about  the  badness  of  the  Norway 
bread.  My  friend  calls  the  old  lady  Kjaere  Mo'er 
{Dear  Mother)^  and  his  appellation  passes  for  a 
title  of  respect. 

Paradise-hill  rises  eight  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet  (the  arithmetic  is  again  from  Otte)  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  we  are  now  at  the  top 
of  it.  A  two-mile  descent  lies  before  us.  This 
same  hill  is  a  serious  thing  to  ascend,  but  a  very 
pleasant  one  to  gallop  down.  We  mean,  to 
rattle  to  the  bottom  of  it  at  full  speed.  I  am 
persuaded  into  a  foolish  thing,  which  will  proba- 
bly cost  me  a  broken  nose.  Walter's  servant  is 
to  get  into  my  sledge,  and  I  am  to  put  each  ^t 
on  the  narrow  pole  that  sticks  out  behind,  and 
hold  on  as  I  can.  The  snow  lies  on  these  same 
poles,  and  the  chances  are  that,  being  unused  to 
the  position,  I  shall  slip  off,  and  fall  on  my  face. 
However,  I  won'*t  be  persuaded,  so  just  as  we 
get  half-way  down  the  hill,  my  feet  slip  from 
under  me.  Properly  speaking,  I  ought  to  smash 
my  face,  and  be  run  over  by  the  sledge  behind 
However,  by  good  luck,  no  further  mischief 
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occurs  than  the  fact  that  I  have  to  take  a  half 
mile  run  before  I  can  recover  my  friends,  and 
sledges,  which  are  getting  on  in  front  of  me,  by 
an  easy  descent,  at  the  rate  of  about  fourteen 
miles  an  hour.  In  the  course  of  time  I  learned 
to  stand  steady  on  these  shafts,  and  to  defy  the 
roughest  jolt  on  the  most  uneven  road. 

Talk   of  any  thing,  except    some  suburban 
Paradise-row,  such— 

As  Eve  could  quit  withoat  mnch  sacrifice — • 

with  the  epithet  Paradisiacal  attached  to  it, 
and  you  naturally  form  expectations  of  fertility 
and  beauty.  For  my  own  part,  I  descended 
and  ascended  Paradise-hill,  at  the  wron^ 
season  of  the  year,  and  must  take  its  beauties 
apon  trust.  Every  traveller  has  given  ic  credit 
for  them.  The  vale  of  the  Lier,  is  the  Happy 
Valley  of  Norway.  That  the  whole  of  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  road,  on  the  approach  to  Dram- 
men,  was  beautifully  studded  with  country- 
houses,  garden-land,  and  plantations,  I  could  see 
through  the  covering  of  the  snow.  No  one  need 
be  told  that  he  s  approaching  an  opulent  town. 
The  productiveness  of  the  land  tallies  with  the 
beauty  of  its  situation.  The  Drammen-firth  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  Lier.  The 
river  Lier  itself  winds  through  it*    As  the  Liffy 
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runs  through  Dublin,  so  flows  the  Lier  through 
Drammen.  It  divides  the  town  lengthwise, 
having,  streets  on  each  side  of  it. 

Drammen  is  a  ccdleetive  name  for  three  distinct 
parishes  or  towns,  each  having  a  separate  church, 
and  named  respectively  Bragemses,  Stromsoe,  and 
Tangen.  The  buildings  form  the  back  part  of 
the  valley ;  the  front  is  a  smiling  platform  of 
green  meadows.  So^  at  least,  say  those  who  have 
seen  them  during  the  summer  months. 

Very  long,  and  very  tedidbs  is  the  drive 
through  Drammen.  The  Hotel  d'Angleterre, 
kept  by  the  British  vice-consul,  stands  almost  at 
its  farther  end,  full  two  miles  (English)  distant 
from  the  entrance  of  the  town.  If  the  breadth 
of  Drammen  at  all  corresponded  with  its  length, 
it  would  be  the  largest  town  in  Norway.  How- 
ever, it  is  very  narrow,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  a  single  street,  backed  by  a  range  of  hills 
running  parallel  with  it,  and  with  the  river. 

Bridges  are  about  the  (»ily  things  that  you  pay 
for  crossing  in  Norway.  Over  the  Lier,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  is  a  wooden  bridge,  built  by 
a  private  company,  which  even  foot  passengers 
are  compdled  to  pay  for  passing.  This  is  a 
.heavy  tax  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  after  the  expenses  of  its  building 
have  been  defrayed^  it  will  cease. 
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Otte  speaks  in  high  praise  of  the  view,  which 
his  polite  landlord  pointed  oat  to  him,  from  the 
heights  where  the  light-house  stands,  command- 
ing as  it  did  the  snow-capped  hills  of  Sigdal, 
and  of  Nummedal,  as  well  as  of  the  Firth,  and 
the  harbour. 

Although  Drammen  lies  in  the  same  latitude 
with  Christiania,  or  perhaps  a  hairVbreadth  to  the 
south  of  it,  it  is  much  colder,  both  in  respeet  to 
the  surface  of  the  land,  and  that  of  the  water. 
Vessels  can  come  close  up  to  the  quay  at  Chris- 
tiania ;  or,  if  they  are  hindered,  it  is  the  wind 
that  hinders  them.  On  the  contrary,  at  Dram- 
men they  are  compelled,  by  the  ice,  to  keep  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  tlte  town  during  the 
winter  mouths.  These  may  be  reckoned  from 
December  to  April,  inclusive.  So  long  the  ice 
lies  on  the  water.  The  winter  quarters  of  the 
Drammen  vessels  are  Svelvigen  and  Strommen. 

Drammen  stands  high  among  the  commercial 
towns  of  Norway.  No  port  lies  more  thoroughly 
in  the  wood  district.  From  Drammen  is  shipped 
the  timber  of  the  forest-tracts  of  Valders,  Hade« 
land,  Hallingdal,  Sigdal,  and  Ringerige.  There 
is  no  lack  of  streams  for  the  timber-floats.  The 
rivers  of  the  above-mentioned  valleys  swell  out^ 
into  the  lakes  Raiidsfiord,  and  Tyrefiord.  The 
Drammen  flows  out  of  the  latter.  Such  merchant^ 
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as  have  made  fortunes  in  Drammen  (and  they 
are  not  a  few)  have  done  so  through  the  trade 
in  timber.  Iron  and  cobalt  are  also  exported 
from  this  port.  The  cobalt- works  are  at  Modum, 
distant  from  the  town  two  miles,  Norse.  And 
what  is  it  that  the  good  people  of  Drammen 
chiefly  import  ?  Com.  Now  before  the  appli- 
cation of  potatoes  to  the  production  of  brandy,  as 
much  of  this  corn  went  to  the  distillery  as  there 
did  to  the  bake-house. 

Generalize  where  you  assert,  specify  where 
you  prove.  I  have  said  above  that  the  North- 
men were  no  tee-totallers.  In  1834,  or  1833, 
eight  hundred  tons  of  potatoes  were  used  up 
in  the  distilleries  of  Drammen  alone.  Now  this 
consumption  was  a  galloping  one.  In  1827  there 
was  not  a  single  potatoe  distillery  in  Drammen ; 
six  years  afterwards  there  were  seventeen.  In 
1827  there  were  in  all  Norway  twenty-seven 
distilleries,  in  1 833  there  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight.  Now  where  there  are  many  gallons 
of  brandy,  and  but  few  to  drink,  a  good  share 
must  fall  to  the  sliare  of  each  individual. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  what  the  natives  call 
nervous  fever,  both  in  town  and  country.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  this  same  nervous  fever  is 
a  mild  name  for  Delirium  Tremens.  The  hospital 
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Imports  say,  that  about  two  men  die^  and  three 
are  cured  of  it,  annually. 

There  is  always  a  proportion  between  the  con- 
sumption of  i^pirits  and  that  of  tobacco.  Thus, 
in  Drammen,  there  are  thirteen  tobacco-factories. 
The  population  was,  in  1825,  sevea  tliousand* 
Those  that  buy  carrioles  should  buy  them  in 
Drammen.  Those  that  love  learning,  may  be 
taught  there.  At  Bragemes  is  a  free  school, 
besides  which  there  is  a  gymnasium,  two  gram- 
mar schools,  and  a  charity  school. 

The  climate  of  Drammen  is  more  raw  than 
that  of  Christiania.  So  are  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  least  the  Christiania  people  tell 
you  so.  I  cannot  say,  that  for  my  own  part  I 
found  it  out.  No  one  need  wish  for  a  better 
inn  than  the  Hotel  d'^Angleterre,  or  for  a  kinder 
landlord.  The  ceiling  of  his  coffee-room  is, 
amongst  the  ceilings  of  the  country  in  general, 
as  the  moon  is  amongst  the  smaller  stars.  It  is 
carved,  and  embossed,  and  magnificent,  the  tops 
of  the  plaster  flowers,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
white-washed  leaves,  coming  half  way  down  to 
the  floor,  in  the  profundity  of  their  relief. 

In  the  neighbourhood  is  an  iron-work,  a  sal- 
mon-leap, a  cobalt-manufactory,  and  the  silver- 
mines  of  Eongsberg,  of  all  of  which  more  shall 
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be  said,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  things 
under  the  earth,  and  of  those  in  the  waters. 
Salmon,  be  it  remarked,  in  the  mean  while,  is 
less  of  a  drug,  than  is  generally  imagined  by 
those  who  think  that  in  all  places  north  of  the 
Baltic  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  stream  that 
turns  a  saw-mill. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Languages  of  Scandinavia — Norwegian — Swedish — Laplandic 
— Lappouic — Finlandic — Mr  Stockfletb's  Sermon — Proper 
and  Surnames — Danish  Dialects. 

Such  as  choose  to  learn  the  language  of 
Norway,  may  study  it  in  the  compendious 
Grammar  of  the  late  Professor  Rask,  who  wrote 
one,  in  English,  for  Englishmen.  As  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  are  to  Latin,  as  the 
Romi^  is  to  the  ancient  Greek,  as  High  Grennan 
is  to  the  Mseso-Grothic,  as  English  is  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  so  are  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Nor- 
wegian to  the  old  Norse  language.  That  lan- 
guage was,  in  the  ninth  century,  transported  to 
Iceland ;  there  it  remains  to  this  day.  As  is 
often  the  case  with  isolated  languages,  it  is 
nearly  in  its  original  state ;  with  a  grammar  as 
copious  as  the  Greek,  and  words  as  numerous  as 
the  German.  The  same  is  spoken  in  the  Faroe 
Islands.  Icelandic  and  the  old  Norse  mean  the 
same  thing. 
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We  hear  that  the  Icelandic  language  was 
once  spoken  all  over  Scandinavia  and  Denmark. 
It  would  be  a  less  lax  expression,  if  we  said  that 
the  old  Norse  language,  now  preserved  in  Ice- 
land, was  once  the  common  tongue  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  Of  this  there  are  abun- 
dant proofs  in  the  runic  monuments,  which  have 
been  found  with  Norse  inscriptions  as  far  south 
as  the  Eyder,  or  even  the  Elbe.  Here  the  old 
language  was  met  by  the  Northern  dialects  of 
the  Angle  and  Saxon.  The  Danes,  in  Canute^s 
time,  spoke  a  language  unintelligible  to  a  modern 
Swede,  but  probably  intelligible  to  an  Icelander 
of  the  present  time.  How  like  was  this  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ?  Is  there  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  old  Norse  were 
mutually  intelligible  dialects?  This  is  a  moot 
point.  We  never  hear  of  interpreters  between 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  we  never  hear  of 
them  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes.  Did 
Alfred  in  6uthrun''s  camp  sing  in  Norse  or 
Saxon  ?  if  he  sung  in  Norse,  was  he  understood  ? 
or  did  he  merely  play,  and  not  sing  at  all? 
These  are  matters  which  such  as  choose  may 
investigate  at  their  leisure. 

The  grand  point  of  structure  in  which  the 
Scandinavian  branch  differs  from  even  the  most 
similar  dildects  of  the  German,  is  the  fact  of  its 
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possessing  a  passive  voice,  and  its  peculiar  mode 
of  expressing  the  definite  article*  These  are 
the  immutable  and  inherent  characteristics  of 
the  Norse^  in  contradistinction  to  the  Grermanic 
dialects.  Old  Icelandic,  modem  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  Norwegian,  in  all  their  dialects,  and  in 
idl  their  sub-dialects,  ret»n  these  peculiarities. 
Swedish,  Danish,  and  Norwegian  are,  be  it 
noticed,  the  daughters  of  one  mother-tongue. 
Are  they  mutually  intelligible  to  each  other? 
They  are.  They  are  certainly  not  more  unlike 
each  other  than  Spanish  is  unlike  Portuguese; 
if,  indeed,  they  be  so  much  so.  Their  grammar 
is  nearly  as  simple  as  our  own ;  that  of  the  Ice- 
landic abounds  in  inflexions.  The  Icelandic 
language  has  between  seventy  and  eighty  thou- 
sand words;  the  Swedish,  which  is  the  richest 
of  the  three  dialects,  has  not  more  than  half  aa 
many.  The  Icelandic  language  has  the  sounds 
of  the  th^  in  then^  and  the  th^  in  thine^  which 
the  continental  dialects,  except  in  some  of  the 
remoter  provinces,  have  not.  It  has,  moreover, 
several  peculiar  vowel  sounds.  With  the  sound 
of  thj  there  is  mixed  up  that  of  p.  The  tongue 
is  protruded  beyond  the  lips  in  pronouncing  it, 
and  the  listener  runs  a  chance  of  having  his  face 
spit  upon.  This  is  the  salivational  sound. 
The  Danish  dialect  of  the  Norse  is,  from 
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external  circumstances^  the  best  known  and  the 
most  cultivated.  When  printed,  it  is  identical 
with  the  Norwegian;  when  spoken,  it  differs 
from  it  materially,  by  reason  of  peculiarities  in 
the  pronunciation.  D  and  g  in  the  middle  of 
words,  aa  sadel,  duger  (pronounced  sal,  duer)^ 
it  slurs  over ;  as  also  it  does  d  final  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  consonant.  Bord  is  pronounced 
borh.  R  has  a  gutteral  sound ;  and  d  final,  with 
a  vowel  before  it,  is  sounded  as  dh.  To  a  Nor- 
wegian, the  Dwiish  language  soimds  querulous. 
The  Jutlanders  have  the  sound  of  w^  which  is 
very  rare  (if  indeed  it  exists  at  all)  in  all  Euro- 
pean languages,  with  the  exception  of  our  own. 

Amager,  a  colony  of  gardeners  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Copenhagen  — -  the 
Battersea  of  the  Danish  metropolis,  whose  in- 
habitants come  to  market  in  a  peculiar  costume, 
and  with  a  multiplicity  of  red  petticoats,  even 
in  the  dog-days,««->is  said  to  be  peopled  by  in- 
habitants of  Dutch  origin.  If  so,  their  dialects, 
in  all  probability,  smacks  of  its  Father-land. 

A  geographical  work,  which  serves  as  a  class- 
book  in  Germany,  says  that  the  six  hundred 
inhabitants  of  Anholt,  an  island  in  the  Sleeve, 
are  of  Scottish  extraction,  and  speak  Gaelic.  I 
never  met  any  one  who  could  either  verify  or 
contradict  this  assertion.     Holberg  only  says 
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that  the  people  are  a  very  good  kind  of  people, 
and  that  they  live,  like  Christians,  upon  flotsam 
and  jetsam,  by  pillaging  wrecked  vessels. 

Of  the  Swedish  dialects,  that  of  Scaane  ap* 
proaches  most  nearly  to  the  Danish  :  of  the 
Danish  dialects,  that  of  Bornholra,  an  island 
where  coal  has  been  found,  approximates  most 
to  the  Swedish.  Danish  peculiarities,  both  in 
the  use  of  certain  words,  and  in  points  of  pro- 
nunciation, are  much  imitated,  and  perhaps 
affected  by  the  more  courtly  Norwegians,  especi- 
ally by  the  people  of  Christiansand.  They  say, 
that  there  the  best  Norwegian  is  spoken.  That 
the  Christiansand  dialect  is  very  good  Danish, 
may  be  truly  asserted. 

The  Swedish  language  is  as  sonorous  and 
Wemn,  as  the  Danish  is  hurried  and  slippery. 
It  is  not  less  strange  than  true,  that,  like  as 
Norwegian  and,  Swedish,  are  in  essentials,  the 
accent  of  the  one  country  is  never  acquired  by 
the  native  of  the  other.  What  a  Dane,  or  a 
Norwegian,  spells  with  a  double  a  (aa),  a  Swede 
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writes  a.  Thus,  orthographical  distinctions  tend 
to  keep  the  literatures  of  the  three  countries 
more  distinct  than  the  difference  between  their 
languages  insists  upon.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  one  alphabet,  and  one  m6de  of  spell- 
ing should  not  extend  to  all  three.    Professor 
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Rask  laboured  to  accomplish  this,  but  the 
national  prejudices  were  too  strong  for  him.. 
Julius  Caesar  found  it  easier  to  add  a  province 
to  the  Roman  empire,  than  a  word  to  the  Roman 
language. 

The  dialect  of  the  Dalecarlians  has  the  most 
affinity  with  the  old  Norse :  I  have  heard  that 
it  contains  antiquated  words  wtiich  the  present 
Icelandic  has  lost  The  Norwegian  provincial 
dialects  are  all  more  closely  allied  to  the  written 
language  of  Sweden,  than  they  are  to  that  of 
Denmark.  The  truth  is,  that  the  grand  pri- 
mary divisions  of  the  old  Norse  are  two  in  num- 
ber, and  not  three^  viz.  Norse  north  of  the 
Baltic,  and  Norse  south  of  the  Baltic.  The  true 
spoken  Norwegian  belongs  to  the  first  division ; 
the  written  language  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  Danish  imported  and  modified.  The  Ice- 
landic, like  the  Swedish,  is  printed  in  Roman 
characters. 

By  Norwegian,  I  mean  the  dialect  of  the 
writers  and  of  the  educated  classes  of  Norway, 
as  I  heard  it  spoken  at  Christiania.  Less  slur- 
ring than  the  Danish,  and  Kot  so  stately  as,  the 
Swedish,  it  sounds  to  the  stranger  much  more 
like  other  languages.  To  the  eye  it  is  Danish. 
Of  all  the  strange  dialects  I  have  heard,  the 
Nwwegian   sounds  to  me  least  like  a  foreign 
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language.  It  has  little  unenglish  in  its  sounds, 
■except  the  existence  of  the  French  vowels,  u 
and  eUf  and  a  peculiar  power  (somewhat  ap- 
proaching that  of  ksh)  of  the  combination  kj. 
I  have  before  remarked  that  its  dialects  ap- 
proach the  Swedish.  In  some  of  them,  however, 
we  meet  with  stfange  sounds.  The  peasants, 
north  of  Christiania,  pronounce  the  /  in  a  man* 
ner  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  has  a  dash  of  the 
r  in  it.  The  word  Ole  is  their  Shibboleth. 
North  of  Drontheim  //  is  pronounced  much  as  it 
is  pronounced  in  Wales. 

Within  Scandinavia,  besides  the  Norse  dialects 
already  expatiated  upon,  lie  two  other  distinct  and 
independent  languages,  the  Laplandic  and  the 
Finlandic ;  for  I  lay  no  stress  on  the  Russian, 
which  cuts  into  the  Scandinavian  districts  about 
Tornea,  and  on  the  borders.  The  Laplandic, 
and  Finlandic  languages,  are  as  unlike  the 
Norse  as  any  two  languages  can  be.  Their 
grammar  approaches  in  its  complexity  that  of 
the  Greenlandic.  In  Finlandic  there  are  fifteen 
cases ;  in  Laplandic,  a  multiplicity  of  conjuga- 
tions, and  a  negati^  voice.  Both  languages  are 
remarkably  musical  in  their  sound :  both  ddight 
in  long  words:  both  avoid  the  concurrence  of 
consonants.  A  Finlander  cannot  pronounce  a 
word  like  dristo,  but   is  forced  to  convert  it 
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into  either  deristo,  or  edristo.  How  like  are 
the  Laplandic  and  Finlandic  to  each  other? 
Are  they  mutually  intelligibly  ?  No.  Are  they 
allied  ?  Yes :  but  only  as  the  Welsh  and  Irish, 
the  Latin  and  Greek  are  allied.  Their  afSnity 
lies  so  little  on  the  surface,  that  it  is  only  lately, 
and  after  the  masterly  criticism  of  Professor 
Kask,  that  it  has  been  generally  recognised. 
The  Laplandic  falls  into  two  main  dialects; 
that  of  the  Norwegian,  and  that  of  the  Swedish 
Laplanders.  The  language  of  the  latter  is  sup- 
posed to]  be  the  purest,  and  to  preserve  more  of 
the  old  forms.  It  is  pretty  accessible,  through 
the  works  of  Ihre  and  others.  In  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Norwegian  Laplandic,  is  it  some- 
times called  the  Lapponic.  Of  the  Norwegian 
dialect,  as  it  is  spoken  in  Porsangerfield,  the 
grammars  exist  of  Leem  and  Rask.  Fiellstrom^s 
grammar,  I  think,  deals  with  the  same  dialect. 
The  Laplanders  have  between  thirty  and  forty 
simple  articulations  in  their  language,  and,  what 
is  better,  an  alphabet  copious  enough  to  express 
them.  Their  literature  consisted,  four  years 
ago,  of  a  version  of  the  New  Testament,  some 
Psalms  in  metre,  and  a  toanslation  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Mr.  Stockfleth,  who  is  now  residing  as 
a  pastor,  almost  as  a  missionary  among  them, 
is  the  Egede  of   Norwegian    Lapland.    Two 


Laplnnders  were  Bt  Chnstiania  diiring  mfr^ 
ridetice  there,  at  the  expense  of  the  goverttineitftl 
I  saw  one  of  them :  he  was  short,  tMn,  aililiSfei^ 
k>w-£Eiced,  and  was  learning  to  be  a  carpenter;  tie 
read  with  great  ease  and  fluency.  For  all  thi^ 
his  countrymen  are  savages.  Few  or  ndne  M 
them  sow  and  reap.  If  a  rein-^eer  strays  from 
the  herd,  the  owner  or  his  son  is  a  made  mati. 
He  takes  his  sledge  and  travels  about  to  look 
after  it,  gossips  with  his  countr}nnen,  stays  at 
their  huts,  drinks  their  ln*andy,  if  they  have 
any,  takes  very  good  care  not  to  find  the  rein- 
deer, and  is  perfectly  happy  in  that  true  idle-. 
ness,v  which  consists  in  doing  nothing,  with  the 
appearance  of  being  occupied.  If  a  strange 
goes  without  an  escort,  at  l^st  among  the  more 
retired  tribes,  he  stands  a  chance  of  being  shot 
at ;  not  from  malice,  but  out  of  timidity  and 
suspicion.  The  Lapland  muskets  never  miss; 
Drunkenness  is  their  especial  vice.  When  a 
native  reaches  a  frontier  inn,  he  lies  intoxicated 
for  days  together.  All  this  I  write  from  report. 
The  Norwegian  government  deserves  all  credit 
for  tr3dng  to  raise  the  degraded  national  cha* 
racter  of  these  stunted  Hyperboreans.  At 
Boraas,  on  the  chain  of  the  Dovre  mountains, 
and  the  coldest  place  in  all  Norway,  you  first 
meet  with  the  I^aplandic   tribes   in  continuity. 
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Summer  emigrations,  consisting  of  a  few 
families,  reach  points  more  southern.  Lap- 
landers may  generally  be  found  in  Hedemarken. 

Foreigners  do  not  always  call  a  nation  by  the 
name  by  which  that  nation  designates  itself. 
A  Fin,  in  England,  means  a  native  of  Finland. 
A  Fin,  in  Norway,  means  a  man  from  Finmark, 
i^.  a  Laplander.  The  true  Finlanders  call 
themselves  C  wains.  The  native  whom  I  met  in 
Christiania,  said  that  he  was  not  a  Lap  but  a  Fin. 
In  his  own  tongue  he  would  have  called  himself 
a  Sami. 

Finlandic  is  an  accessible  language.  There  are 
grammars  and  dictionaries  of  it  in  abundance. 
RenvalFs  is  the  best.  This  language  has  great 
value  in  a  philological  and  ethnographical  point 
of  view.  It  has  remarkably  few  sounds.  A 
Finlandic  cannot  pronounce  the  letter/.  Herein 
it  differs  materially  from  the  Laplandic.  Sjogren 
is  the  best  authority  as  to  the  internal  structure 
of  the  Finlandic,  and  its  relations  to  other 
languages.  Its  aiSnity  to  the  Hungarian,  as 
established  by  Sajnovics  and  Gyarmarthi,  is 
now  recognised.  A  dialect  of  Finlandic  is  the 
language  of  Esthonia.  This  again  is  divided 
into  sub-dialects.  Another  main  dialect  of 
Finlandic  is  the  Carelian, 

On  March  16th,  1828,  Mr.  Stockfleth  preached 
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his  firat  sermon  in  Laplandic*  He  hsd  a  con- 
gregation of  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred;  and 
fifty.  He  began  with  a  bad  omen,  and  stiiittbled 
in  some  matters  of  grammar,  during  the  bene- 
diction. He  spoke  too  correctly,  and  was  mis- 
understood. The  former  liturgies  had  been 
drawn  up  by  linguists  less  competent  than  him- 
self, and  abounded  in  Danish  idioms.  JMr.  Stock* 
fleth's  predecessors  had  used  the  imperadre 
where  the  optative  mood  ought  to  have  bedn 
employed.  Now  Ganander  says,  that  this  same 
optative  mood  is  the  light  and  glory  {lumen  et 
decus)  of  Lapland.  The  good  Lajdanders, 
however,  who  beUeved  that  their  prayer  books 
were  not  only  composed  by  inspiration,  but 
printed  also,  were  scandalized  at  the  amended 
text  of  their  pastor,  and  raised  an  uproar  at  the 
innovation.  It  was  some  time  before  they  eoi^d 
be  thoroughly  convinced  that  good  faith  and 
good  grammar  were  compatible. 

In  England  we  have  but  indefinite  nodons 
concerning  the  origin  of  surnames.  People  be- 
lieve Johnson  to  mean  the  son  of  John,  and  put 
faith  in  the  fact  of  the  Smiths  having  been  once 
artificers.  So  far  they  are  right.  In  a  country 
where  surnames  are  only  beginning  to  exist, 
where  we  see  them  in  the  very  act  of  originat- 
ing, and  where  we  can  watch  the  rationdie  of 
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ilkek  aqplieatibii^  we  find  more  defimte  data  for 
iour  ntttioDs  respecting  them.  Sucdi  a  ccnmlyy 
ifi  Norway.  In  the  midlaiid  districts^  Ole  satnd 
J?eter^(for  instimoe)  the  spns  of  ThurkH^or  the 
sons  <^  Enky  are  xespectively  called  Ole  and 
Peter  Thurkilaon;  and  their  siBtevs  Gunilda 
and  Maria,  until  ftuoh  time  aa  they  settle  iu  life, 
and  diange  their  appeUations,  answer  to  the 
names  of  Gunilda  and  Maria  Thurkikdatter 
(Thioidll's  daughter)  respeetiyely.  They  are 
not  Mr.  Thurkill^s  daughters,  but  ihe  Misses 
Thuckillsdaughter.  Sons  are  named  after 
their  Others  all  over  the  world;  witness  the 
McDonalds,  &c.  &c  of  Soodand,  the  Fitzes  of 
France^  the  Johnsons  of  England,  the.Felides, 
and  the  Cimon  Miltiadis  of  Greece:  but  it  is 
only  in  Scandinavia  and  Greece  that  the  fonale 
parts,  of  a  family  rejoice  in  their  peculiar  patro- 
nymics. So,  however,  they  do  in  those  two 
countries.  Cryseis  and  Thurkillsdatter  are 
named  on  the  same  principle. 

When,  however^ the  rural  population  increases, 
as  houses  grow  numerous,  and  as  the  isolated 
farms  tend  to  grow  into  viUages,  a  difFetent 
system  of  things  come  in.  Surnames  beoome 
necessary.  Ole  Olson,  or  Peter  Thurkilbon 
takes  a  farm,  and  this  &irm  has  in  all  proba- 
biliiy  a  name,  arising  from  some  local  cireump 
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Stance.  Proprietors  in  want  of  a  surname,  gene- 
rally  take  that  of  their  farm.  Thus,  the  farm 
bdng  named)  for  instance,  Tonsager,  C^e  OlesoQ 
who  takes  it,  becomes  Ole  l^'onsager.  In  our 
own  country  the  names  Croft,  Meadows,  &c.  be, 
have  originated  from  a  similar  cause. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  laid  down  that 
the  person  who  first  took  up  a  surname,  adopted 
the  name  of  a  place,  if  he  lived  in  the  country, 
and  of  a  trade,  if  he  was  a  townsman.  Many 
of  o}ir  country  people  are  somewhat  proud  of 
bearing  the  name  of  a  village,  or  a  township, 
under  the  notion  that  such  vUlages  and  town- 
ships were  named  after  them.  The  contrary  is 
the  fact :  they  (at  least  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred)  were  named  from  the  village  or 
township.  All  that  is  proved  by  such  names,  is 
that  the  first  of  their  ancestors  who  bore  a  sur-» 
name  was  more  of  a  farmer  than  an  artisan. 
Streets  and  buildings  people  may  name  after 
themselves^  but  not  the  eternal  works  of  nature. 
Wellington-road  is  named  after  the  Conqueror 
at  Waterloo,  but  the  River  Douro  was  not 
christened  after  his  son. 

Men  who  rise  quickly  in  the  world,  without 
either  trading  or  farming,  have  often  to  choose 
for  themselves  surnames,  or  else  invent  them. 
In  Sweden  they  delight  in  sonorous  ones.     Men, 


whose  fathers  '4k>re  simple  patronymics,  call 
th^mseltes,  Cedarbranch  (Cedergren)^  Thunder*- 
tAneild  (Tordenskiold)^  &c.  &c.  and  by  other 
names  equaUy  euphonious  and  significant. 

The  Scandinavian  Christian  names  are,  like 
our  own,  of  two  kinds ;  those  that  are  indigenous 
to  the  country,  and  were  borne  by  the  genera- 
tions of  old,  such  as  Ole,  Erik,  Harald,  for  men, 
and  Guniida,  Ingebore,  &c.  &c.  for  women, 
and  those  that  have  been  imported  from  other 
countries,  and  adopted,  either  because  they  were 
scriptural,  as  the  older  names  of  Thomas  and 
Peter,  &c.  Sec,  or  because  they  were  harmonious^ 
as  Natalia,  Terentia,  and  other  fine  names.  Iii 
the  latter  commodity  the  Norwegians  rathet* 
delight.  Italian  and  classical  Christian  names 
acre  much  in  vogue  with  the  better  sort,  espe- 
cially the  female  part  of  it.  Gunilda,  the  name 
of  erne  half  of  the  Scandinavian  heroines,  and 
Ingebore,  that  of  the  other,  I  heard  applied 
mostly  to  the  serving-maids,  the  children,  and 
the  labourers^  daughters.  Ingebore  the  beauti- 
ful—so  Frithiof  called  his  wife,  (who  by  the 
by,  was  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  a  hundred 
-years  old)  and  Hialmar,  his  mistress — 

Fair  Ingebore  who  died  for  g^ief, 
When  foemen  slew  her  soldier-chief — 

Gunilda  with  the  sunny  locks — So  the  blind 


king,  whom  Ubknd  siiigs  of,  eaUed  this  daoghtev 
irhowas  toc^hauntbiB  deatlHibBjf*^«-*3b  ^tot&cf 
«t/&  e««e«  Aee^  ye  ceme  ai  hut^^-^lbb^  H&Ms^' 
of  Norwaj^s  daughters  should  be  named  after* 
jou,  and  not  cooks  and  wash^womeD.    Yet  inj 
England,  we  rather  neglect  our  national  Chris* 
tian  names.    It  is  not  every  one  who  is  named' 
Edgiya,  and  you  may  go  into  many  anti-4lavei3? 
meetings  (the  especial  resort  of  fbmales)  without 
finding  a  Boadicea. 

Nanna  was  the  nanle  of  a  young  lady,  or 
ratlin  of  a  goddess  (saving  that,  unlike  Titho>. 
lius,  she  was  not  immortal)  celebrated  in  the 
Scandinavian  Mythology  for  her  lovb  of  Bal4a?,' 
the  god  of  light,  on  whose  funeral  pile  she  died 
(of  burning)  for  Tery  melancholy.  This  might 
have  become  a  very  pretty,  though  ^mewhal 
heathen.  Christian  name.  Unluckily,  the  word" 
Anna  got  introduced  into  Scandinavia  frcfm' 
another  quarter :  the  two  words  were  so  much 
alike,  that,  Nanna,  although  m  independent 
name,  and  quite  as  respectable  as  the  other, 
went  down  in  the  world  as  an  appeUaticm,  a&d 
eventually  sunk  into  a  mere  abbreviation  (al« 
though  the  longest  Word  of  the  two)  of  Anna  i 
hence  Nanny  and  Ann,  with  the  exception  d  a 
little  loss  <m  the  score  of  respectfulness  in  the 
substitution  of  the  former  designaticHi  for  Af^ 
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hilter^.  are  inr  aar  own,  aad  itB  alUed  languages^ 
sjrntoyinoua  a{^pieUations.  Tha  fact  of  two  dif« 
fecenliJindiildqpeiideiit  naiaas  being  thus  raerg^ 
into  oae  ia.&e  key  to  aooie  apparent  a^o^uiUeii 
in  matters  of  language, 

Tlxuft  .much  for  names  both  Cbxjstlan  wd 
utk^Clmalian)  and  for  Etymological  plEXKresses  in 
genei^ 

&^h  as  take  no  further  ddight  in  such  ques^ 
tions,  may  skip  the  remaind^  of  tjbis  chapter* 
It  deals  in  facts  and  dates.  My  chief  authority 
is  Molbech,  who,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Dic-^ 
tionary,  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  Danish 
language*    I  could  wish  that  he  had  said  more 

about  the  Norwegian. 

.,      «        *        *        »        «        *        # 

At  the  back  of  the  Runic  MS.  of  Skaane^ 
«^tten  in  the  thirteaith  century,  andappar^tly 
cpt€jimporain|r  with  it,  are  the  following  lines:— « 

DcoRide  mik  en  Drom  i  NsLt 
17m  Silke  og  «rlig  Paei 


ITjbis  is  mote  Danish  than  Islandic. 

.  At  the  court  of  King  Waldemar,  A.D.  1240» 
Icelandic  Skalds  were  present.  This  must  not 
be  made  to  ]^ve  too  much*  Icelandic  Skaldfi 
oiight  be  present  after  the  language  had  gow 
into  dimis^.    It  is  as  unlikely  that. all  Dei^grk 
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spgke  ^  the  MinstrelB  of  Hmg  WglAetust 
sung^  a&  that  «U  Eagland  should  taltc  ii«  Scan 
tons  write  on  gravestoneB,  or  as  lawyers .  dp 
upon<parchtnent ;  inasmuch  as  these  latter  affect 
Archaisms. 

A*D.  942,  Otho  I.  and  Louis  IV.  met. 
WiUiam  th^e  Conqueror  was  there.  Now  Wft- 
liam's  Nurse,  in  all  probability  spoke  Norse;  Ice« 
landic,  or  Danish,  the  three  terms  being  syutk- 
nymous.  A  Saxon  sneered  at  bis  retinue,  and 
William  understood  what  he  said  by  means  of 
his  Danish. 

Why  was  the  language  always  called  Danish*, 
or  Norse,  and  never  Swedish  or  Grothie  ?  Caor- 
not  say.  The  Danes  were  the  most  in  contact 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the  Latinizers  called 
them  Dacisci. 

As  late  as  Martin  Luther^s  time,  we  find  the 
language  of  even  Iceland  called  Danish,  ^skiir^ 
a  native  Icelander,  calls  his  mother-tongue  sa 

The  dialect  of  Sealand  was,,  of  old,  as  it  is 
now,  the  leading  dialect  of  the  Danish,  The 
Chronicles  of  King  Eric,  MSS.  of  the  I4t& 
century,  were  written  in  Jutland ;  yet  the  diar 
kct  is  that  of  Sealand.  The  Jutland  laws  are 
written  in  Sealandic.  But  theFlensburg  MSS. 
has  Juticisms.  So  has  the  earliest  Bible  trtms^ 
lation.     So  also  have  the  writings  of  Tatrssen. 


'  ■  Previous  to  the  Union  of  Calmar,  the  Nor- 
wegiatHs  bftd  ceased  to  he  Icelandic.  Still  it  was 
more  Icelandic  than  the  Danish. 

I.  —  The  Sealandic  dialect  falls  into  sub- 
dialects,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  Island. 
South  Sealandic  is  spoken  in  Falster  and  Moen. 

II. — ^The  Fyen  dialect  is  spoken  in  Langeland 
^nd  Fyen.  It  possesses  a  feminine  termination 
in  ing. 

III.-— «The  Jutland  dialect  falls  into  the  nortli 
and  south  dialects.  South  Jutlandic  extends 
£rom  Sleswick  up  to  LiimfiordeU)  oh  the  westeni, 
but  not  so  high  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Penin- 
.aula.  Instead  of  Manden^  Bordefy  Heaterne^ 
they  say  ce  Mandy  os  Bord^  ob  Heater.  More- 
over they  omit  the  e  final,  Leer,  and  Ramy  &c. 
stHnding  for  Lcere^  Rammer  <Jc.  S^c.  Ai 
(bounded  as  and  signifying  I)  stands  for  what  the 
rest  of  the  worid  call  Jeg  (pronuouced  Yeg^ 
CM"  Ye%).  North  Jutlandic  begins  where  the 
'southern  dialect  terminates,  and  runs  up  to 
lh6  top  of  the  Peninsula. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIi 

Arts  and  accomplUhmeuts  —  Draughtsmen—  Engraving—* 
Music — Songs — For  Norway,  &c. — Herr  Sinclair — National 
Songs — Swedish  Songs. 

I  THINK  that  the  first  thing  which  would  strike 
an  Englishman,  in  the  way  of  aits  or  aocom- 
plishments,  in  Norway,  is  the  excellence  of  the 
natiyes  as  draughtsmen.  There  is  less  medio* 
crity  in  their  pencil  works  than  in  any  thing 
besides.  Every  one  that  draws  at  all,  draws 
wdl.  Of  the  multiplicity  of  figures  andJand* 
scapes,  that  adorn  walls  and  fill  portfolios,  all 
that  are  shewn  are  well  worth  looking  at.  They 
may  be  admired  conscientiously.  All  this  comes 
as  much  from  cultivation  as  from  accident.  There 
are  schools  of  art  and  design,  both  in  Bei^gen 
and  Christiania;  one  of  tliese  is  newly  establi^ed' 
Both  are  younger  than  the  decennium.  Anoth^ 
reason  is  this,  no  person  in  Norway  labours  at 
becoming  accomplished.  They  learn  not  murie 
and  the  et  cceteroB  against  their  inclination. 
They  do  nothing  inmita  Minerva.    If  you  ask 
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a  lady  whether  she  flings  or  paints,  you  will  most 
probably  be  told  that,  finding  that  she  had  no 
g^us  {Genie)  for  so  doing,  she  either  never  took 
them  up,  or  else  left  them  off  by  times.   Thus  it 
is  that  what  they  would  do  badly,  they  do  not 
attempt  at  all,  and  wliat  they  attempt  they  do 
welL     At  first  sight  this  seems  very  proper  and 
laudable.      Notwithstanding,  however,   I  hiold 
with  the  English  fashion  of  teaching  (in   the 
ornamental  branches  of  study)  a  little  of  many 
lbi«^  rather  than  a  great  deaLof  a  few.    If 
accomplishments  were  things  of  a  more  solid 
nature  than  Xhey  really  are,  the  <»se  would  be 
d^jrenU    Theo  would  it  be  worth   while  to 
^tempt  them  singly  and    undividedly.      But 
being  as  they  are,  the  diffidence  between  a  little 
and  a  great  deal  of  them,  being  in  its  effects 
upon  the  higher  attributes  of  the  mind,  and 
viewed  as  a  matter  of  education,  in  the  best 
-^ense  of  the  word,  so  very  slight,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  varied  accomplishments  are  preferable 
%Q  prc^ound  ones.    Society  goes  off  smoothly  in 
proportion  as  the  points  of  conversational  con- 
tact are  multiplied.     How  does  it  console  me, 
who  know  even  a  familiar  air  by  its  length  alone, 
and  who  (just  as  Solon  could  propounce  upon 
the  happiness  of  day,  only  after  the  sun  had  set) 
can  name  a  tune  only  when  it  is  finished,  to  be 
told  that  my   silent  neighbour  is  a  profound 
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musician,  and  understands  the  theory  of  th^ 
thorough  bass?  I  sigh  for  social  nfiediocrityy 
and  think  of  my  waistcoat-pockets,  whilst  I  am 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  whose  life  has  been 
passed  in  learning  to  be  nimble-fingered,  a  pick- 
pockefs^  education. 

As  yet,  there  are  no  steel-engravers^in  Norway, 
and  as  yet,  portrait  painting  is  In  its  infancy. 
Wood-cuts,  however,  and  lithographs  there  are. 

Such  songs  as  I  heard  the  oftenest,  I  am  about 
to  translate*  First  comes  one  of  which  the  mu- 
sic and  the  words  have  each  appeared  before. 
The  books  call  it  a  Popular  Norwegian  air.  It 
is,  however,  not  the  popular  one^  The  music  of 
it  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume. 

For  Norge  Kjcemp^s  Fodeland. 

For  Norway,  land  of  warrior  souls. 

We  drain  this  goblet  dry ; 
When  first  we  fill  our  flowing  bowls, 

We  dream  ot*  Victory ; 
Yet  rose  we  up  right  well  one  day, 
And  cast  our  bonda  and  chains  away. 

n. 

To  each  true  son  of  Norway's  band ; 

That  broke  the  bonds  that  bound  him : 
To  each  that  loves  his  fatherland, 

And  loves  the  cliffs  around  him. 
The  Charta  of  his  native  North, 
Is  won  by  Valour,  kept  by  Worth. 


Ill* 

To  Norway's  ttaideiis  fidr  and  freev 
And  if  tbat  thou  believ'st  th^m  - 
Right  pure  and  true,  a  health  to  tliee  ; 
And  shame  if  thou  deceiv'st  them. 
' '  And  shame  to  all  cold  fools  that  pine, 
At  Freedom,  Beauty,  Songs,  or  Wine. 

IV. 

To  Norway^s  rocks,  old  Norway's  boast, 

To  Norway's  snowy  fountains. 
Let  hill  and  valley  bear  the  toast 

To  Dovre's  ky  mountaint. 
Let  Dovre's  side  and  Norland's  sea 
Re-echo  loud  our  Three  Times  Three. 

Tbft  Northmen  think  even  as  their  Hefotmer 
thought  before  them ; 

Wer  liebt  nicht  Weib,  Wein,  und  Getang, 
Er  hlieht  ein  Narr  tern  Lebenlang, 
Who  lovea  not  Woman,  Wine,  and  Song, 
Remains  a  fool  his  whole  life  long. 

So  sang  Martin  Luther,  of  Wittemburg,  in  his 
lighter  moments ;  the  most  convivial  of  theolo- 
gians. Hops  and  the  Reformation,  according  to 
an  old  distich,  came  into  England  in  the  same 
year. 

We  come  now  to  the  more  rustic  Muses.  Of 
poetry  for  the  people,  the  Norwegians  have  not 
a  little.  I  do  not  mean,  by  this,  songs  and 
verses  written  by  professed  bards,  with  the  pro- 
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fessed  purpose  oi  edifyjng,  what  they  caU,  the 
lower  orders,  such  as  Dibdin^s  sea-soogs,  and  a 
great  many  well-meant  devotional  verses,  in  over 
own  country;  but  the  rough  and  unpolished 
composition,  whether  doggrell  or  intelligible,  of 
the  peasants  themselves;  such  as  the  ploughman 
and  the  waggoner,  sing  to  old  tunes,  even  thou^ 
the  words  are  new.  The  most  popular  of  these, 
a  song  which  you  may  hear  chaunted  by  two  or 
three  dozen  carters  at  once,  as  they  return  home,- 
not  always  wholly  uninspired  by  beverages  mcMre 
strong  than  water,  and  lolling,  like  our  own 
dra3rmen  (unfortunately  not  likely  to  be  fined) 
upon  the  shafts  of  their  rattling  vehiclesi  is  a 
series  of  verses,  to  a  lively  tune,  and  with  mean- 
ing as  follows : — 

Og  Kiore  Vcb,  og  Kiore  Vand» 

Then  carry  wet,  and  carry  dry, 

And  carry  the  reins  apart*o ; 
And  carry  who  soever  will, 

I  carry  my  own  sweet-heart-o. 
The  ruddy  roses,  and  the  eyes  of  blue. 
The  pretty  girls  I  hold  myself  unto; 
When  I  do  wed,  so  will  I  choose ; 
So  is  it  pleasant  for  to  live-o. 

When,  and  by  what  village  composer  this  tune 
was  first  made,  is  a  point  beyond  the  researches 
of  an  antiquarian.      The  bard  too,  who  indited 
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the  fbaii  verae  of  the  poetry^  i»  as  unkmowii  atf 
are  the  jstedeaeuon  of  Homer.  Sudby  however, 
IB  the  meositre,  to  which  stiinzas  are  composed 
periodieallyy  just  as  events  take  place  which  call 
ftM:  the  mediam  of  verse,  or  lampoons  hare  to  be 
written  between  peasant  and  peasant.  Some 
hondred  such  must  have  been  sung  at  different 
times,  and  forgotten  with  the  event  which  occa-- 
skmed  them.  I  heard  one  person  repeat  between 
twenty  and  thirty.  The  following  is  one  of 
them,  showing  that  the  partiality  for  gay  regi. 
mentals  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  country, 
and  least  of  all  to  our  own : — 

Not  a  College  student  will  I  have, 

That  sits  up  and  reads  in  his  bed-o ; 

But  I  will  have  an  officer, 

With  a  feather  in  his  cap  upon  his  head- a 

The  ruddy  roses,  and  the  eyes  of  blue,  &c.  &c. 

The  Student,  however,  is  doomed  to  sigh  in 
vain,  only  so  long  as  he  remain  unbeneficed ; 
although  it  must  be  owned  that  in  the  following 
stanza  he  is  preferred  to  no  very  formidable 
rivals : — 

Neither  Clerk  or  Sexton  will  I  have, 

That  sits  all  the  church-time  a-yawning : 

But  I  will  have  a  clergyman. 

With  butter  for  his  breakfast  of  a^moming. 

The  ruddy  roses,  &c.  &c.  &'c. 


N 
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The  spirit  ol  the  wng  hnproves;  Tfaere^is  lelis 
&stidiDu8]i^»  and  more  joIUty.  Scene,*- an  al«F-2 
boiite. 

•..■; 

.  lilessing^  on  thy  busy  hands  and  feet. 

Heaven's  blessings  on  thee,  ancient  mother ; 
That  takes  our  empty  glass  away, 

And  brings  a  fresh  one  and  another. 
The  ruddy  roset,  &c.  &c. 

I  spoke  prematurely,  when  I  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  pick-pockets  in  Norway.  Hear  the 
lamentation  of  a  countryman  who  goes  to  Town, 
and  falls  into  bad  company. 

In  Christiauia  I  have  been ; 

I'll  never  go  again  to  Christiania : 
There  did  steal  my  watch  and  seals, 

And  pick  my  pocket  of  a  new  Bandana. 
The  ruddy  roses,  &c.  &c 

There  is  much  more  of  this  for  such  aft  love 
either  to  listen  to,  or  to  translate  it.  There  h 
much  also  of  a  similar  sort,  to  a  different  tune* 
Some  are  translateable.  Others  are  too  troly 
provincial  to  be  so. 

ffctn  Lassog  Han  Mass. — So  be^ns  a  series 
of  stanzas,  full,  I  am  told,  of  burlesque  humour, 
which  I  must  take  on  trust.  In  a  small  volume, 
containing  a  list  of  the  Norwegian  glosses,  by 
Hallinger,  is  an  appendix,  consisting  of  similar 
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effiisiom.  'There  is  a  differenee,  homrnta^^  be- 
tmeB  songs  of  the  People  aod  8eng» /of .  the 
People.  Hallinger^s  are  of  this  latter  descriptaoii* 
One  of  the  best  of  them  contains  an  account  of  a 
wedding,  as  it  struck  an  uninitiated  countryman. 
He  mistakes  the  big  black  Trombone,  or  Serpent, 
in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  musicians,  for  a  over^ 
grown  black-pudding,  and  wonders  that  the 
musician  who  is  playing  on  it  does  not  bum  his 
fingers.  Such  is  the  humour  of  one  of  the  songs^ 
and  it  may  pass  for  a  sample  of  that  of  the 
others.  To  this  there  is  no  music.  It  is  a  poem 
rather  than  a  song.  Few  know  it  by  heart,  as  few 
understand  its  provincialisms. 

We  shall  know  anon  of  the  history  of  Lord 
Sinclair.  His  fate  will  be  told  in  volume  II. 
It  will  be  told,  however  in  prose.  The  versified 
edition  of  it  is  a  favourite  song.  The  sound  of 
it  comes  home  to  the  Northman.  It  stirs  his 
heart  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  The  story  that 
it  tdUs  (saving,  always,  and  excepting  the  appear* 
imoe^  in  ^e  fifth  verse,  of  a  green-haired  mer« 
maid,  a  phoenomenon  that  must  be  put  down  to 
the  credit  of  the  poet)  ia  a  true  one.  Hear  the 
openii^  stanza,^^ 

Lord  Sinclair  sailed  o'er  the  foaming  sea, 
For  Swedish  gold  he  was  fighting : 

In  Guldbrand's  valley  a  corpse  lies  he^ 
For  Norway's  steel  and  its'  bking. 
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Tfafi  peasants  attack  him.  The  unanaed  sons 
of  the  soQ  overpower  him*  His  whcde  troop 
lies  slaughtered*  He  himself  is  killed  by  the 
first  shot.    The  poem  concludes ; 

A  pillar  bears  his  date  and  name ; 

On  Norway's  foes  it  frowns  proudly.. 
Woe  to  the  Norman  that  sees  the  same. 

And  his  heart  not  beat  more  loudly. 

Such  as  call  for  a  song^  are  very  safe  in  asking 
for  any  of  the  following  ones: — Mens  Nord- 
havet  bruaer — Svofii  trygt  paa  Nordhav*8  BoU 
ger^-ar  Boer  jeg.  This  latter  song  has  been 
translated  into  English  'by  Mr.  Strong,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  his  Notes  to  his  Translation  of 
Tegner.  The  middle  is  to  the  tune  of  «*  'Twos 
tehen  the  waa  were  roaring^  and  the  name  of  its 
author  is  Schwach.  Storm  wrote  the  Death  of 
Sinclair;  Brun  the  song  Boerjeg^ 

The  Chorus,  however,  in  which  all  join,  is  the 
National  Song,  a  Prize  Composition.  It  was 
written  in  honour  of  the  Constitution.  The  poet, 
one  of  the  living  ones  of  the  country,  is  named 
Bjerregaard  (pr:  Byerregore).  He  was  duly 
honoured  for  his  performance.  He  listens  to  it 
incessantly.  Yorrick's  Ghost  heard  his  own 
epitaph  no  oftener  than  Bjerregaard  hears  his  own 
song ;  an  equivocal  satisfaction  for  either  party. 
For  my  part,  I  must  confess  that  there  are  those 
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iR  the  world  in  whose  mouth  I  woidd  liither 
hear  my  epitaph  than  my  poetry. 

I. 

Minstrel,  awfdcen  the  harp  from  its  slumbersi 

Strike  for  Old  Norway,  the  Land  of  the  Free  ! 
High  and  heroic,  in  soul-stirring  numbers. 

Clime  of  our  Fathers  Y  we  strike  it  for  thee. 
Old  recollections 
Awake  our  affections ; 
They  hallow  the  name  of  the  land  of  our  birth : 
Each  heart  beats  its  loudest,  each  cheek  glows  its  proudest, 
For  Norway  the  Ancient,  the  Throne  of  the  Earth. 

II. 

•  Spirit!  look  back  on  her  far-flftsfaing  glory, 

The  far  flathing  meteor  that  bqrsts.on  thy  glance ; 
On  chieftain  and  hero,  immortal  in  story, — 

They  press  to  the  battle,  like  maids  to  the  dance. 
The  blood  flows  before  them  ; 
The  wave  dashes  o'er  tfaem ; 
They  reap  with  the  sword  what  they  plough  with  the  keel. 
Enough  that  they  leave  to  the  country  that  bore  them, 

Bosoms  tp  bleed  for  her  Freedom  and  weal. 

«      ■     •  *  «  •  • 

in. 

The  Shrine  of  the  Northman,  the  Temple  of  Freedom, 
Stands  like  a  rock  where  the  stormy  wind  breaks : 
The  tempests  howl  round  it,  but  little  be  'U  heed  them ; 
Freely  he  thinks  and  as  freely  he  speaks. 
The  bird  in  its  motion. 
The  wave  in  its  Ocean, 
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Scandy  can  rival  his  Liberty's  voice ; 

Yet  he  obeys,  with  a  willing  devotion, 
Laws  oC  making,  and  Kings  of  his  choice. 

IV. 

Land  of  the  forest,  the  fell,  and  Che  fountain  ! 

Blest  with  the  wealth  of  the  field  and  the  £ood ! 
Steady  and  trustful  the  sons  of  thy  mountain* 

Pay  the  glad  price  of  thy  rights  with  their  blood. 
Oces^n  hath  bound  thee ! 
Freedom  hath  found  thee  ! 
Then  flourish.  Old  Norway !  thy  flag  be  unfurl'd  ! 
As  free  as  the  breezes  and  breakers  around  thee. 
The  pride  of  thy  children,  the  Front  of  the  World. 

(Bjerregaard.) 

Such  are  my  samples  of  the  musical  poetry  of 
the  Norwegians.  Now  there  are  good  songs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Kiole.  There  is  music  also 
in  Sweden.  What  follows  are  from  the  pen  of 
one  man,  Geijer  (pr:  Yeier)  the  Historian. 

I. 
The  Southern  Maid  in  the  North. 

Dreaming,  yet  awake^  my  soul  flies  forth. 
From  the  noontide  twilight  of  the  North, 
Seeking  for  its  Southern  suns  no  more. 
Thinking  as  it  loved  to  think  before. 
.   Gentle  breeze !  that  fkns  the  Northern  skies, 

Let  my  longing  speed,  o*er  yon  far  billow. 
On  thy  wings,  where,  light-encircled,  lies 

LoYCf  on  Spring's  warm  pillow; 
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The  Soldier^s  Daughters, 

Elder  Sisteb.  Ah  !  when  the  battle  trumpet  soundeth, 

And  father  is  arming  for  the  fray, 
My  spirit  beateth,  my  heart  boundeth, 
Methinks  I  am  grown  a  man  that  day. 
Younger  Sistsr.  And  is  there  danger? 
Elder  Sister.       Aye,  sare,  there  is  danger. 
Both.   God!  of  the  sword  and  the  battle, 

Keep  guard  o'er  our  sire  when  the  deathshots  rattle. 
For  wife,  and  child, 
For  king  and  land, 
He  girdeth  his  sword — make  strong  his  hand ! 
When  he  wipeth  his  sword,  and  his  friends  meet  him. 
May  then  the  victor's  welcome  greet  him — 
And  if  I  have  not  a  hand  for  the  struggle, 

A  band  I  have  for  the  hero's  brow, 
To  weave  the  garland  that  shades  his  temples, 
And  twine  his  sword  with  the  myrtle  bough.  ' 

II  r. 

Pulling  the  Flower. 

The  happy  hours. 

Amid  the  flowers. 
Familiar  to  the  Spring's  warm  breast ; 

When  Memory  burneth. 

And  the  soul  returneth. 
Day-dreaming,  to  its  own  unrest. 
I  know  of  looks  to  me  more  sweet  and  dear. 
Than  light's  glad  b^am,  than  Heaven's  own  blue. 
The  spring's  soft  breath,  th^  flower's  bright  hue  ; 

None  so  true, 
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As  his  I  cherish  here, 
Whose  image  is  so  dear. 
Will  he  love,  and  love  me  duly  ? 
Fairy  flowers  tell  me  truly. 
What  shall  be  my  lot  hereafter  ? 
Shall  it  end  in  sighs  or  laughter  ? 

Pull  them  lightly! 

Count  them  rightly ! 
Yesl  Not  Yesl  No!  Yes!  No!  Yes!   . 

Counted  rightly. 

IV. 

Illusums. 

Dreams  of  a  day  that  have  ceased  to  smile. 

Tarry  in  this  sad  heart  awhile ! 

Let  the  rest  enjoy  the  passing  pleasure^ 

Let  them,  let  them  hope ; 
Mine  be  another  measure.  ^ 

V. 

Music. 

Struggles  of  thought,  of  a  bed  unblest  I 
Spirits  of  Music,  ye  lull  them  to  rest ! 
Bosoms,  that  shrink  from  the  day's  harsh  eye ! 
Spirit  of  Music,  to  thee  shall  they  fly. 

Gfcf>>r. 

I  think  I  deserve  well  of  my  countrymen,  if  I 
show  them  that  the  musicians  of  other  climes,  as 
they  sit  upon  their  music  stools,  sing,  at  least, 
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Resources  of  Norway,  superficial  and  subterranean-^-Agricul- 
ture — Wood —  Mines  —  Iron^  Silver — Copper — Chrome — 
Cobalt. 

The  Norw^an  climate  must  have  justice 
done  to  it.  It  is  not  all  and  wholly  raw  and 
frozen.  Its  temperature  is  insular  rather  than 
continental.  In  no  country  is  the  cold  of  winter 
less  severe.  In  no  country  is  com  found  so  high. 
In  no  country  does  wood  grow  so  near  the  Pola 
The  Pine  {Gran)  is  found  within  the  Polar 
circle ;  the  Fir  {Furre)  is  extended  to  70°;  the 
Birch  and  Hazel  to  71°  and  GB"  respectively.  Of 
garden-trees  the  cherry  is  found  farther  north 
than  the  apple  and  plum,  and  the  apple  and 
plum  than  the  pear.  Gooseberries  and  currants 
(red  and  black)  grow  within  the  Polar  circle. 
Quite  in  the  south  are  found  apricots  and  wal- 
nuts. Quite  in  south  also  are  to  be  seen  bees 
and  beehives. 

Such  as  believe  in  the  virtues  of  the  Iceland 
moss  (cetraria  lalandica)  may  find  it  abundantly 
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in.  Norway.  Such  as  love  carraway  seeds  may 
find  them  also.  The  carraway  (karve)  is  pretty 
general*    It  is  an  object  of  trade. 

The  country  does  not  profess  to  grow  com 
sufficient  for  its  own  consumption.  It  would 
tell  a  lie  if  it  did.  There  is  a  deficit  in  the 
matter  of  supply,  even  after  favourable  harvests. 
These,  be  it  remarked,  come  by  no  means  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Wheat  and  grey  peas  cease 
to  thrive  at  the  same  latitude  (Si"*).  Barley  is 
one  degree  more  hardy  than  rye.  The  latter  is 
found,  in  Senjen,  at  69%  the  former  in  Alten,  at 
70°.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  of  all  Norse  kinds 
of  corn,  or  vegetables,  the  least  fastidious  in 
matters  of  heat  and  cold.  Both  grow  within 
the  Polar  circle.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
it  is  the  custom  to  mix  oats  and  barley  in  certain 
proportions,  and  so  to  sow  them.  The  produce 
is  a  crop  of  Blandkorn  (mixed  corn).  When 
crabs  grow  wild  they  are  made  into  cyder.  Such 
as  the  beer  is,  it  is  made  with  homegrown  hops. 
Shirts  are  made  with  Norwegian  flax,  and  male- 
factors  are  hung  with  hemp,  which  is  a  native 
produce,  Swedish  turnips  brave  the  cold  as 
hardily  as  the  potatoe  does.  The  kohl-rabi  does 
the  same.  I  believe  that  I  have  now  run 
through  the  whole  list  of  the  products  of  the 
forest,  the  farm,  and  the  garden.     What  is  ex- 
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ported  in  the  way  of  peltry  comes  from  the 
backs  of  ermines  and  gluttons,  and  party- 
coloured  foxes  and  grey  squirrels.  Beavers  there 
are ;  but  they  are  too  rare  to  be  worth  hunting. 

There  is  but  one  important  super-terraneous 
article  of  commerces-wood,  and,  as  a  part  and 
parcel  of  wood,  bark. 

Dig  we  now  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  treasures  there,  are  me- 
tallic, rather  than  mineral.    By  mineral^  I  mean 
earthy.     The  Norwegian  miller  grinds  his  corn 
between  his  own  mill-«tones.    There  is  no  neces- 
sity for    importing  whet-stones.      The    razor- 
grinder  depends  not  upon  foreign  countries  for 
his  grind-stones.     The  floors  of  the  furnaces 
are  laid  down  with  Norse  steatte,  resistant  to 
the  action  of  fire.     Of  limestone,  that  may  be 
made  into  mortar,  there  is  abundance  in  most 
places,  but  of  the  finer  marbles  there  is  but  one 
quarry,  that  of  Gjellebeck,  near  Drammen.     A 
brick-kiln  is  a  rarity.     You  may  as  well  try  to 
get  flesh  from  a  skeleton,  as  soft  clay  from  the 
gaunt  rocks  of  Scandinavia.      In  like  manner 
gravel  walks  are  replaced  by  grass  paths.     It  is 
easier  to  provide  a  house'^s  roof  than  its  walls. 
There  is  no  lack  of  slate.     For  all  this  the 
majority  of   the  peasants  houses  are  covered 
VOL  I.  o 
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with  deal4)oaids.    The  deck  ef  a  ship  is  not 
more  so. 

Of  things  under  the  earth,  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  revenue  are,  (a)  Iron,  (A)  Silver,  (c) 
Copper,  (d)  Chrome,  (e)  and  Cobalt,  with  its 
associate  Arsenic.  Arendahl  is  the  spot  that  the 
•  mineralogist  should  pre-eminently  love.  There 
lie,  in  their  respective  matrices,  amongst  things 
that  end  in  «m.  Titanium  and  Mcdjbdenum ; 
and  amongst  things  that  end  in  iie^  Axinite 
and  Graphite,  &c.  &c.  There  is  Bismuth  at 
Modum,  and  Antimony  in  many  places ;  amongst 
others,  at  Eongsberg,  associated  widi  SQver  in 
abundance,  and  with  Gold  as  a  rarity.  Esmarck 
was  the  first  who  discovered  Tellurium  in 
Norway.    At  Kongsberg  is  also  Uranium. 

As  Kongsberg  is  amongst  the  Bilv6r,-'and  as 
Horaas  is  amongst  the  copper,— -so  is  Arendahl 
amongst  the  iron-mines  of  Norway.  Jacob  Aal, 
pre-eminent  as  a  patriot  amongst  the  Constitu- 
tionalists of  EidsvoM,  is  the  proprietor  of  them. 
The  best  mines  give  from  70  to  80,  the  worst 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  ore  is 
the  common  Magnetic  Iron  ore,  excellent  for  the 
production  of  6ar-iron.  The  wood  is  supplied 
from  the  neighbouring  forests,  and  the  bdloiws 
are  on  an  improved  principle.    Next  to  Nature, 
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the  present  proprietor  is  most  to  be  thanked  for 
the  preeminence  of  the  Arendahl  Iron-works. 
He  is  a  fastidious  man  in  the  choice  of  his  ores. 
The  less  mixed  they  are  the  better  he  likes  them. 
The  baser  oneR  he  puts  to  the  humbler  office 
o£  being  fluxes.  Of  the  twenty  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Arendahl,  the  chief  one  is 
that  of  the  Solberg.  The  ores  of  Voxnaes  are 
the  Sparry  Iron  ores.  The  third  of  three-and- 
teur-pence  will  buy  a  ton  of  these  latter.  As 
1800  is  to  ISOO,  so  is  the  yearly  produce  of  the 
Solberg^s  mine  to  that  of  Voxnass.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  {»v>portionate.  Occasionally 
old  wooden  houses  are  pulled  down  to  supply  it. 
Of  the  two  main  furnaces  (some  seventeen  yards 
high)  but  one  is  in  full  force  at  a  time.  This 
bums  for  a  couple  of  years  continuously ;  after 
that)  it  is  allawed  two  more  to  get  cool.  Thus 
the  two  furnaces  blaze  and  bum  (like  Helena 
and  Lysander  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dreapo) 
with  alternate  flames.  There  are  twelve  men  to 
each.  The  opening  of  new  furnaces  (qr  rather 
the  re*illumination  of  the  old  ones)  is  attended 
with  corresponding  festivities.  Barum,  Moss, 
Kaaflord  (in  Finmarken),  with  a  long  list,  of 
et  caterctSf  are  the  names  of  the  other  Norwe- 
gian Ironworks. 

A  man  that  looked  only  at  the  prevalence  of 
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papeiwmoney  in  Scandinavia,  wonld  never  give 
Norway  the  credit  for  possessing  one  of  thiB 
richest  silver  mines  in  Europe.    Such,  however, 
is  the  case.    The  rocks  at  Eongsberg  are  mica- 
slate,  and  hornblende-slate.       The  veins  that 
traverse  them  omtain  silver  of  all  sorts ;  silver 
native,  and  silv^  sulphuretted,  auriferous  silver, 
red  silver,  and    hom^silver.     Masses  of  pure 
metal,  weighing  68,   118,  S04,  500,  and  660 
pounds,  have  been,  in  former  times,  afforded  by 
these  mines.     At  present  they  lie  as  specimens 
in  their  respective  Museums.     The  chief  part 
of  the  silver  of  commerce  comes  from  the  red 
silver  (or  ruby  blende)  and  silver-glance.     The 
S^ongsberg  ores  were  detected  accidentally.    A 
peasant  was  the  original  discoverer.     This  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,   whilst   Christian   IV.   was   King.     That 
Monarch,  being  an  amateur  in  building,  founded 
the  town.    Like  all  towns  built  under  similar 
circumstances,  it  was  put  under  a  forcing  system, 
and   pampered   with    privileges.      Government 
grants  were  lavished  on  it.     Government  Com- 
missioners resided  there.     Government  superin- 
tendants  took  charge  of  the  mining  apparatus 
and  its  subordinate  branches  of  industry.     The 
powder-mills   and  the    saw-mills  became   their 
especial  care.    A  metallurgic  Seminary  started 
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into  life.  A  metallurgic  College  had  preceded 
it.  A  eentral  Board  sat,  Professor  Eamarck 
lectured.  For  all  this  the  Government  expeoses 
exceeded  the  produce  of  the  mines.  The  paper- 
money  accroached  on  the  silver.  Things  were 
going  on  badly  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century*  The  population  had  fallen  off  to  the 
iMnount  of  six^aevenths.  A  change  came  over  the 
Government.  The  Storting  undertook  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  mines.  At  first  it  fanned  them ; 
fixing  a  minimtmi  price,  which  no  one  would  bid 
up  to.  Afterwards  it  took  them  in  its  own  hands* 
At  present  there  is  a  mixed  practice.  Some  of  the 
mines  are  worked  by  the  State,  whilst  others  are 
let  to  individuals.  A  matter  of  eight  Officers, 
in  the  Finance  and  Trade  Department,  have 
the  management  of  them.  The  proceeds  have 
increased.  Between  the  produce  of  the  years 
18S0  and  la^l,  there  was  a  difference  of  599 
marks  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  grand 
smelting-placeis  Kongsberg.  There  stands  the 
full^sized  furnace  of  the  olden  time,  unemployed, 
and  bearing  testimony  to  the  decreased  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  mines.  There  also  is  the 
Mineralogical  Repository,  where  the  more  va- 
luable specimens,  for  the  Museum  of  Christiania, 
are  preserved. 

Just  as  Christiania  was  built  by  Royal  Man- 
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date,  with  oppressive  regulations  to  match,  so 
were  the  earlier  operations  at  Kongsberg  sup- 
ported by  arbitrary  and  impolitic  enactments. 
By  the  Act  of  May  29, 1720,  it  was  ordered  that 
no  one  within  a  given  distance  of  the  place 
should  presume  to  cut  down  any  timber  whatever 
for  exportation,  or  sale,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
except  his  own  immediate  and  individual  use. 
All  the  rest  was  not  only  to  be  sold  to  the 
Mining  Directory  at  Kongsberg,  exclusively, 
but  it  was  to  be  sold  at  a  maocimum  price. 
Besides  this,  the  farmers  were  charged  with  its 
conveyance.  Well  might  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  1814,  declare  that,  from  that 
time  forwards,  "  there  should  be  no  newpenna- 
nent  monopolies^ 

The  Norwegian  Government  recognises  the 
poUcy  of  developing  and  supporting  new  branches 
of  industry  as  the  older  ones  decline.  The  sil- 
ver-business went  ofiF.  The  poor  cried  for  work. 
Hands  went  out  of  employ.  The  rulers  must 
cater  for  them  in  the  matter  of  industry.  A  Iron- 
work is  founded  accordingly.  Besides  this,  there 
are  at  Kongsberg  a  Linen  Manufactory,  and  a 
Manufactory  of  Arms.  Both  these  were  esta- 
blished on  the  compensative  principle.  There 
is  no  part  of  Norway  where  the  number  of  poor 
is  greater  than  it  is  at  Kongsberg. 
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The  main  seat  of  the  Norwegian  copper,  is 
Roraas.  There,  where  the  Northern  division 
of  Dovre  mountain-chain  ends,  and  where  the 
Southern  begins,  are  the  chief  mines,  pre-emi- 
nent for  their  productiveness.  There,  where, 
alone,  to  the  South  of  the  Polar  circle,  no  com 
grows,  do  the  bowels  of  the  Earth  make  up,  in 
their  fertility,  for  the  barrenness  of  its  surface. 
Three  thousand  souls,  spread  over  a  surface  of 
thirteen  miles  Norse,  have  but  one  parish  Church 
to  attend,  and  one  emplojrment  to  look  after. 
Poverty  is  as  rife  at  Roraas  as  it  is  at  Kongsberg. 
The  miners  are  but  moderately  paid  for  hard 
work  in  a  tainted  atmosphere.  No  other  opera- 
tions equal,  in  the  prejudicial  effects  upon  the 
human  constitution,  the  labours  at  the  copper- 
mine.  Their  food  comes  from  a  distance,  and  is 
consequently  expensive.  What  is  not  purchased 
from  the  Drontheimer,  is  bought  of  the  Swede. 
There  is  a  Magazine  for  the  supply  of  provision, 
and  a  Hospital  for  the  relief  of  the  invalids. 
The  chief  mine  is  at  a  great  elevation.  Doctors, 
however,  disagree  as  to  the  precise  altitude. 
Esmarck  lays  it  at  5071,  Kraft  at  only  2800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Were  Roraas 
a4  well  supplied  with  wood  as  it  is  with  water, 
no  place  could  be  more  adapted  for  metallurgy. 
It  is  the  plateau  on  which  a  multiplicity  of 
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rivers  have  their  source.  There  is  a  slope  on 
each  side,  so  that  it  is  matter  of  indifFerence  to 
them  which  way  they  take  their  course.  The 
chief  ore  is  Copper  Pyrites,  yielding  from  9M. 
to  SSL  in  the  1002.  The  miners  work  in  turns. 
They  labour  sixteen  and  rest  eight  hours  per 
diem.  For  five  days  out  of  the  seven  thej  are 
absent  from  their  homes.  Four  smdtings  and 
a  hammering  render  the  ore  fit  for  commerce. 
The  first  roasting  lasts  some  weeks,  and  is  applied 
for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  sulphur,  and 
the  elements  capable  of  sublimation.  The  second 
is  repeated  eight  or  nine,  and  the  fourth  not  less 
than  three  times.  A  thousand  tons  at  once  are 
submitted  to  the  first  process. 

In  1821,  a  new  mineral  was  added  to  the  ex- 
ports of  Norway.  Yellow  pigments  grew  com- 
mon. Professor  Esmarck  discovered  the  existence 
of  Chrome.  Five  years  afterwards,  Bergmeister 
Strom  found  the  same  in  a  new  locality,  i.  e.  in 
Roraas.  Since  then,  larger  deposits  have  been 
detected.  Until  1831,  it  was  exported  in  its 
native  state.  An  Englishman  suggested  the 
expedience  of  preparing  it.  He  ofiered  to  buy 
up  all  that  could  be  brought  to  market,  and 
moreover,  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  on  the 
condition  that,  within  a  certain  period  of  times 
no  native  manufactory  of  the  prepared  article 
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should  be  established.  The  upshot  of  his  sug- 
gestion was,  that  a  Chrome  Company  formed 
itself  in  Drontheim,  undertook  the  previous  pre- 
paration of  the  metal,  exported  it  at  advantageous 
prices,  and,  at  ihe  present  time,  still  continue  to 
do  so.  The  chief  markets  are  London,  Altona, 
Hamburg,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Havre.  To  this 
latter  poi*t  alone,  in  1830,  Chrome,  to  the  amount 
of  1133  ship-pounds,  was  exported  from  Dron- 
theim.     The  ore  is  the  Chrome  Iron  Ore. 

Cobalt. — The  Cobalt  works  are  at  Fossum,  in 
Modum,  near  Drammen.  Like  every  thing  else 
in  Norway,  they  have  been  in  a  worse  condition 
than  their  present  one.  They  are  going  from 
bad  to  good,  and  from  good  to  better.  The  State 
farms  them  to  individuals.  The  proprietors  are 
two  n  number.  Arcades  ambo,  both  Germans, 
i.  e.  Baron  Benecke  von  Groditzberg,  of  Berlin, 
and  Herr  Wegner.  Their  shares  are  unequal. 
The  commoner  has  three-twentieths  of  them,  the 
Baron  the  other  seventeen.  The  Cobalt-works 
are  favourably  contrasted  with  the  other  mineral- 
works  of  Norway.  The  labourers  are  well  paid. 
The  lowest  wages  at  Modum  equal  the  highest 
at  Roraas.  Such  as  fall  sick  are  taken  care  of, 
and  all  that  are  disabled  have  pensions. 

The  ores  lie  on  or  near  the  siuface  of  the  soiL 
There  is  no  deep  digging,  to  look  after  them. 
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These  are  roasted  in  low  furnaces,  or  flues^  SOO 
yards  in  length.  The  Arsaiic  is  to  the  Cobalt 
as  43  to  88.  The  remainder  is  Sulphur.  The 
Modum  ore  is  more  free  from  iron  than  that  of 
Saxony.  As  such,  it  is  of  better  quality.  It  is 
roasted  and  melted  with  pounded  quartz  and 
pot-ash,  thus  becoming  Smalt.  The  chief  mar«- 
ket  is  England  ;  the  Dresden  manufacture  of 
Ultramarine  being  supplied  from  mines  of  its 
own  country. 

Last,  but  not  least,  amongat  the  resources  of 
Norway,  come  the  treasures  of  the  deep,  in  the 
shape  of  codfish,  and  sahnon,  and  lobsters,  and 
sprats,  and  herrings ;  exports  from  Norway  to 
ttie  Mediterranean,  from  the  Lutheran  to  the 
AoQianist.  Much  of  all  this  goes  out  in  the 
shape  of  oil,  and  much  in  the  shape  of  bait. 
Some  twenty  thousand  barrels  of  Cod  roe  are 
annually  exported  from  ^Norway  to  the  South, 
simply  as  a  means  to  an  end,  as  baits  (ground- 
baits)  for  the  anchovy  fishery.  This  is  the  most 
uncertain  and  speculative  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  Norse  Commerce. 

Unlike  the  proprietorship  of  the  open  seas, 
the  salmon-fishery  is  a  close  afiair.  The  fish 
that  are  taken  in  the  rivers  (the  more  abundantly 
the  fEurther  you  go  to  the  North)  belong,  not  to 
the  community,  but  to  the  owners  of  the  banks 
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on  each  side.  The  fish  goes  with  the  water,  and 
the  water  with  the  land.  Dried  salmon  means 
salmon  that  has  been  split,  and  smoked  with 
juniper  berries  to  give  it  a  flavour. 

The  Lobsters  are,  in  a  great  measure,  mono^ 
polized.  Whole  lines  of  coast  are  bought  up 
by  caterers  for  the  London  market.  What  costs 
a  shilling  in  London,  is  bought  for  about  a  penny 
at  Laurvig.  There  is  a  small  export  duty,  pay- 
able in  Norway ;  but  no  import  duty  is  levied 
at  Billingsgate. 

Ling  and  Seithe-fish  {Merlangus  carbonarius) 
are  caught,  chiefly,  for  the  supply  of  the  home 
consiunption.  Of  this  there  are  no  ofiidal  re* 
ports  taken.  The  returns  that  are  made  con- 
cerning the  trade  of  Norway,  take  no  cognisance 
of  what  goes  down  t^e  throats  of  the  inhabitffifits. 
Neither  do  they  note  the  fish  that  is  sent  over- 
land to  Sweden,  nor  yet  that  which,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  North  Cape,  is  exchanged  by 
the  Norland  fishermen  with  the  Russians,  from 
Archangel,  for  meal.  Now  this  mesl  feeds 
80,000  persons.  The  fish,  therefore,  that  is  bar- 
tered away  for  it  must  be  very  considerable  in 
point  of  quantity. 

Of  greater  importance  than  all  these,  are  the 
two  great  fisheries  of  the  Cod  and  the  Herring. 
The  Cod  is  consumed  either  £resh  or  dry.    The 
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Norse  and  the  Scottish  names  for  their  fish 

coincide- 
There  is  toTik  for  the  gentle,  and  sk^te  in  the  earl ; 
And  wealth  to  great  Magnus,  the  son  of  the  EarL 

Sir  W,  Scott, 

A  Torek  means  a  Cod  in  Shetland  and  Orkney, 
just  as  truly  as  it  does  in  Norway.  According 
as  it  is  dried  it  becomes  Stock-fish,  or  Klip-fish. 
The  former  is  dried  in  pairs,  the  latter  in  bulk. 
The  Stock-fish  is,  first  of  all,  disembowelled.  A 
small  opening  is  made  in  the  abdomen,  through 
which  the  intestines  are  extracted.  The  heads 
are  then  taken  off,  and  the  fish  are  tied  up  by 
their  tails,  and  hung  across  poles  to  dty.  The 
skiey  influences  act  upon  them  for  some  weeks. 
Such  as  are  thus  suspended,  are  suspended  before 
the  middle  of  March.  Later  than  this  none  are 
hung  up.  Later  or  earlier  than  the  12th  of  July 
none  are  taken  down.  There  is  one  great  day 
for  unhanging  them.  If  every  man  followed  his 
own  inventions,  and  took  down  his  fish  as  he 
wanted  it,  mistakes  in  the  matter  of  meum  and 
tuum  might  ensue.  Men  might  appropriate  their 
ndighbour^s  property.  Now  this  is  prevented 
by  the  regulations  in  point.  The  Elip-fish  are 
not  only  dried,  but  they  are  salted  also.  The 
condiment  does  the  work  of  the  atmosphere. 
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As  the  CodUfishery  is  to  the  North,  so  is  th^ 
Herring-fishery  to  the  South  of  Norway.  The 
Luffoden  Isles  are  the  theatre  for  the  one,  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Naze  of  the  other.  What 
the  former  is  to  Drontheim  and  Hammerfest, 
the  latter  is  to  Bergen  and  Christiansand.  There 
is  a  summer-fishery  of  herrings,  and  a  winter- 
fishery.  The  summer-fishery  supplies  the  infe- 
rior fish.  The  inferior  fish  are  consumed  in  the 
country.  The  winter-fish  are  sorted  into  the 
better  and  the  worse  kinds.  The  vessels  that 
take  out  the  cod  bring  back  with  them  salt, 
from  St.  Ubes  or  Barcelona.  Prepared  with 
Peninsular  salt  a  Norwegian  herring  may  be 
eaten  au  natttrel.  Not  so  one  that  is  prepmred 
with  Cheshire  salt.  A  custom-house  ofiicer 
guages  and  takes  the  number  of  the  barrels. 
Here  his  interference  ceases.  The  Norwegian 
Grovernmeiit  takes  no  superfluous  cognizance. 
There  are  no  regulations  as  to  whether  you  shall 
fish  with  nets  or  lines,  with  large  meshes  or  small 
ones,  in  summer  or  in  winter,  by  day  or  by 
night. 

The  Captains  of  even  the  humblest  craft  in 
Norway  are  regularly  educated  men.  They 
strand  their  ships  or  save  them  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Naval  Academy.  They 
sink  or  swim  secundum  artem.    The  Captain  of 
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the  Christiaiiia  Steamer  is  a  Captain  of  the  Ma- 
line,  In  no  country  are  there  so  many  exaiKU- 
tions  as  in  Norway.  The  sqaaUest  official  gains 
his  credentials  by  the  point  of  his  pen.  Of  all 
this,  there  is  somewhat  too  much.  The  com- 
mander of  a  m^chant  vessel  has,  before  he  can 
go  on  a  foreign  voyage,  to  be  examined  as  to 
his  competency,  and  licensed  accordingly.  Now 
this  IS  not  requisite  for  a  coasting  voyage. 
Thus  you  may  navigate  from  Christiania  to 
Hammerfest,  the  distance  of  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundr^  miles,  along  a  perilous  coast,  and  during 
a  stormy  winter,  uncommissioned  and  unedu- 
cated ;  but  from  Bergen  to  Scotland,  from  Laur- 
vig  to  Colchester,  scarcely  three  hundred  miles 
apart,  you  may  not.  Beware  of  the  Great  Un- 
examined !  They  may  conduct  an  argosy  from 
Drammen  to  Trorasoe,  but  they  may  not  direct 
a  lobster-smack  from  Nye  Hellisund  to  Mao- 
ningtree.  Thus  the  class  of  those  entitled  to 
go  on  foreign  voyages  form  a  distinct  corporation, 
a  clique.  I  do  not  say  that  this  excess  of 
regulation,  this  superabundant  examinational 
interference  may  not  be  beneficial  in  spreading 
education  over  classes  to  which  it  would  not, 
otherwise,  find  its  way ;  but  I  doubt  very  much 
whether,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  ship-mas- 
ters, it  has  given  to  one  single  individual  a  cooler 
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head,  a  more  courageous  heart,  or  greater  share 
at  practical  seamanship,  and  also  whether  it  has 
saved  the  life  of  a  single  sailor.  Superflua  non 
nocent  is  truer  in  law  than  in  legislation.  We^ 
too,  have  our  hankerings  after  unnecessary  enact- 
ments. Mr.  Buckingham  was  for  examining  the 
commanders  of  merchant-vessels,  and  Parlia- 
ment agreed  with  him.  A  committee  sat  upon 
the  subject,  and  discovered  that  vessels  had  been 
lost  at  sea.  France,  however,  in  these  matters 
goes  farther  than  Norway.  Even  the  seamen 
that  go  on  distant  voyages  are  all  registered,  and 
a  government  commander,  duly  qualified  by  a 
previous  examination  on  dry  land,  takes  charge 
of  them.  But  the  merchants  and  ship-owners 
are  not  always  satisfied  with  the  government 
mariner,  and  accordingly  put  in  one  of  their  own 
also,  a  kind  of  king,  with  a  vice-roy  over  him. 
Commend  me  to  such  Cerinthians  in  legislation, 
believers  in  the  two  opponent  principles. 

I  owe  these  details  to  the  Editor  of  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Journal,  No.  III. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ge^er's  History  of  Sweden — Early  character  of  the  Norwe- 
gians—Their  Conquests  and  Colonies — Battle  of  Stikklestad 
— Union  of  Calmar. 

The  history  of  Sweden  is  in  the  act  of  being 
written  by  a  native  historian,  Professor  Geijer, 
of  Upsal.  I  have  seen  only  extracts  from  the 
earlier  chapters,  and  have  no  reason  to  imagine 
that  the  W9rk  is  as  yet  completed.  It  promises 
to  be  voluminous,  and  more  truly  than  any 
history  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  may  be 
said  to  commence  at  the  commencement.    Preli- 

VOL.  II.  B 
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minary  remarks  upon  the  points  geological  and 
points  meteorological  precede  even  the  discusdon 
of  the  heroic  ages.  The  convulsions  of  nature 
precede  the  movements  of  society.  The  migra- 
tions of  earthly  bolderstones  are  considered 
before  the  migrations  of  the  heavenly  Asas.  I 
mention  these  things  at  second-hand  and  upon 
trust;  and  I  notice  them  at  all,  as  Momus 
noticed  the  creaking  of  Venus^s  slippers,  simply 
because  the  only  exceptions  that  have  been  taken 
to  the  great  work  of  Geijer,  are  grounded  upon 
the  score  of  its  diffuseness.  What  applies, 
during  our  contemplation  of  the  earlier  periods 
of  history,  to  one  part  of  Scandinavia,  applies 
also  to  the  other.  If  t\\e  Swedes  are  either 
accused  by  their  historian  of  a  national  vice,  or 
lauded  for  a  national  virtue,  we  may  depend 
upon  it  that  their  praise  or  blame  must  be  shared 
with  their  neighbours  in  Norway.  If  the  Swe- 
dish Vikings  pillaged  Permia  and  Muscovy,  the 
Norwegians  levied  contributions  on  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  If  the  Sclavonic  and  Finnish 
nations  were  scourged  by  the  one,  the  Celts  and 
Saxons  felt  the  lash  of  the  other. 

Now,  in  matters  of  piracy,  I  fear  .that  the 
Swedes  have  had  less  than  their  due  praiscw  We 
hear  of  the  Norwegian    and  Danish  corsairs 
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somewhat  too  exclusively.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  either  their  pillaging  propensities  or 
thdr  courage  were  theit  own  par  ewoeUence. 
Sweden  must  have  boasted  thieves  as  goody 
that  have  had  no  sacred  poet  to  commemorate 
tb^n. 

The  nations  whom  the  west-country  Scandi- 
navians pillaged  were  either  musical,  like  the 
Irish^  or  historical  like  the  Saxons.  Thus  they 
recorded  their  own  losses,  and  immortalized  their 
robbers.  The  Swedes  fell  upon  more  illiterate 
vicdms,  and  their  fame  came  riot  down  to  pos- 
terity.  Such  as  steal  for  the  Mat  of  the  thing, 
should  steal  from  thoae  who  can  make  heroes  out 
of  highwaymen. 

The  gods  of  Valhalla,  the  companions  of 
Odin,  the  devourers  of  bacon,  and  the  guzzlers 
of  mead^  the  savage  Vikings  that  knew  not  what 
it  was  to  sleep  under  cover,  the  frenzied  Berserks 
whom  no  fire  would  bum,  and  no  steel  wound, 
the  Sibyls  that  sang  the  Voluspa,  and  the  gods 
whom  the  Edda  immortalized,  were  not  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia.  They  came 
from  points  southward  and  eastward  of  it ;  but 
not  necessarily  from  the  south  or  the  east,  as 
writers  make  them  do.  Nor  can  we  determine 
the  precise  year  of  their  emigration.  When 
paganism  first  began  to  break  up,  men  began 
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to  suspect,  in  the  first  degree  of  their  scepticism, 
that  Odin  and  Thor,  8z;c.  &c.  were  but  the 
names  of  dead  men  deified.  The  Euhemerists 
of  the  time  held  this.  The  monks  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  went  a  step  farther,  and  pretended  to 
say  from  whence  the  deceased  came.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  times  they  laid  their  original  in 
Troy,  Thor  corresponding  with  Tros,  &c. 
&c.  Traditions  parallel  with  those  of  Brute  in 
England,  and  of  Mneas  in  Italy,  multiplied  in 
the  books  of  the  annalist.  All  this  was  barren 
work.  The  old  belief  was  not  one  whit  more 
absurd,  and  twice  as  poetical. 

The  poor  devils  who  were  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, and  whom  these  strong-bodied  interlopers 
dispossessed,  were,  in  all  probability,  the  ances- 
tors of  the  present  Laplanders.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Gothic  race  was  never  indigenous  to  a 
single  foot  of  Scandinavia ;  and  it  is  more  philo- 
sophical to  suppose  that  the  present  inhabitants 
of  its  northern  parts  were  extended  southward, 
than  to  assume  either  the  existence  of  a  new  race 
now  extinct  (such  an  hypothesis  being  superflu- 
ous), or  the  fact  that  the  peninsula  was  originally 
uninhabited.  The  aborigines,  with  whom  Ma- 
nager Strutt  would  have  been  a  good-sized  man, 
of  course  gave  way  to  the  new  intruders,  men 
who  stood  five  feet    ten   without   their   shoes. 
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They  hid  in  the  caves,  and  robbed  on  the  sly. 
Having  a  dash  of  the  unearthly  in  their  looks, 
and  being  good  hands  at  forging  iron,  they  soon 
passed  for  subterranean,  supernatural  dwarfs. 
The  stories  about  armour  made  by  the  dwarfs 
and  the  magic  powers  of  the  Lapland  witches, 
grew  out  of  this.  Cunning  had  to  supply  the 
place  of  strength.  Had  the  North  American 
Indians  been  a  little  uglier,  and  the  early  Euro- 
pean settlers  a  little  more  superstitious,  the 
former  might  perhaps  have  lived  respectable  as 
wizards,  and  have  dealt  in  winds  with  the 
growers  of  Havannah  tobacco. 

Modem  ethnographers  connect  the  Eddaic 
religion  with  Buddhism.  It  made  men  smile  at 
death,  and  love  minstrelsy.  When  you  have  said 
this  of  it  you  have  said  all.  On  the  authority 
of  Grdjer,  I  accuse  the  old  Norwegian  heroes  of 
(a)  slavery,  (b)  polygamy,  and  (c)  human  sacri- 
fices. The  first  might  be  presumed  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  second  and  third  charges  have 
hitherto  lain  in  the  back  ground,  swamped  as  it 
were  by  the  more  magnificent  pictures  of  con- 
tempt of  death,  and  superhuman  fortitude. 
However,  concubines  ad  libitum  the  old  heroes 
did  keep.  The  genuine  wife  was  called  the 
JEdelkona«  And  human  sacrifices  they  did  make. 
A  prisoner  of  war  was  the  usual  victim. 

The  division  of  the  early  Norwegian  history 
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into  the  times  of  Heothenigiii,  and  Christianity, 
is  a  natural  divinon^  only  in  an  account  of  their 
religion,  or  their  poetry.  The  extenud  history 
of  the  early  Northmen  was  not  much  affected 
by  their  conversion.  The  grim  proselytes  pil* 
laged  their  fellow  Christians,  as  mercilessly  as 
they  did  their  opponents  in  belief.  The  truer 
division,  in  a  sketch  like  the  present,  is  into  the 
times  of  their  piracy,and  the  times  of  their  regular 
government,  the  times  of  the  sea-kings  and  the 
times  of  theland*-kings,«-<the  timesof  foreign  colo* 
ni2ation,  and  the  times  of  domestic  turmoil, — th,e 
times  of  wildness,  and  the  timesof  incipoent  civili- 
zation* The  Norway  of  the  land,  and  the  Norway 
of  the  sea,  are  as  different  from  each  other  aa  the 
frog  is  from  the  tadpole.  Such  as  would  know 
what  kind  of  men  they  were  who  conquered 
Normandy  straight  off,  and  England  at  second*, 
hand,  may  find  their  character  in  their  Edda  and 
in  the  Sagas.  In  the  present  chapter,  nothing 
will  be  noticed  beyond  a  few  of  the  more  leading 
adventures  in  the  early,  and  of  the  more  pro- 
minent changes  in  their  pditical  history.  These 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  their  voyages  and  cohmiai 
settlements,  and,  on  the  other,  the  chai^eful 
supranacy  of  the  three  kingdoms  (Norway^ 
Sweden,  and  Denmark)  in  respect  to  eadi  other. . 
There  is  more  Norse  blood  in  the  world  than 
the  World  is  aware  of.  The  Northman  conquered 
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wherever  he  trod,  and  found  his  way  where- 
ever  there  was  a  wave  to  carry  him.  As  the 
Briton  shrank  before  the  Saxon,  so  did  the  Saxon 
fly  before  the  Norman.  This  is  no  general  asser- 
tion. A  good  moiety  of  our  island  was,  during 
the  time  of  the  Sea-Eings,  as  little  Saxon  as 
Wales  is  how. 

Ireland  was  overrun  by  them  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century.     The  foot  of  man,  perhaps, 
never  trod  upon  the  islands  of  Shetland  and 
Orkney,  before  the  invasion  of^itbe  Normans. 
There  are  no  remnants  either  in  the  one  group  or 
the  other,  of  an  anterior  Celtic  population.     No 
place  has  a  name  that  has  a  meaning  in  the 
Gaelic,  nor  is  there  tradition,  dther  in  Norway 
or  Scotland,  of  any  ante-Scandinavian  inhabi- 
tants.   These  islands  were  as  thoroughly  Norse, 
as  Gibraltar  is  Spanish.     Their  laws  and  consti- 
tution were  Norse,  of  which  the  integrity  was 
guaranteed  to  them  when  they  were  first  impig- 
norated;  for  they  were  pawned  to  us.     In  1408, 
Christiem  the  First,  of  Denmark,  married  his 
daughter  to  James  III.  of  Scotland,  with  a 
promised  dowry  of  10,000  florins.     These  the 
Danish  king  found  it  inconvenient,  not  to  say 
imposdble,    to  pay  down.      He,  accordingly, 
made  the  following  bargain.    Orkney  was  to  be 
valued  at  8000  florins,  and  pawned  for  the 
amount,  redeemable  on  the  payment  of  it    The 
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Other  SOOO  he  was  to  pay  at  once.  This  however 
was  beyond  his  resources.  Hereupon  Shetland 
was  pawned  also,  valued  at  one-fourth  the  sum 
that  Orkney  was  in  pledge  for.  Nearly  four 
hundred  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  wed- 
ding of  the  Danish  princess,  and  as  no  steps  have 
been  taken  towards  the  redemption,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  duplicate  ticket  has  been  mis- 
laid. The  common  account  of  the  matter  is 
that  both  groups  were  put  up  the  spout  at  once. 

The  remnilRts  of  the  old  Norwegian  manners 
are,  at  the  present  time,  less  rife  in  Shetland 
tlian  they  were  in  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Scotfs 
Pirate.  The  pride  of  Scandinavian  descent  is 
utterly  gone,  the  chief  families,  being  Scotch. 
The  provincialisms  indeed  are  Norse,  and  so  are 
the  superstitions,  of  which  a  pretty  numerous 
collection  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Hibbert's  account 
of  those  islands.  The  Shetland  glofflis^,  collected 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Berkeley,  IVtiQiirter  of  Ler- 
wick, were  by  him  left  to  Dr.  Jameson,  as  an 
addition  to  his  Dictionary  of  the  Lowland  Scotch, 
in  case  it  ever  came  to  another  edition.  To  this 
gentleman'^s  brother,  I  am  indebted  for  my  in- 
formation concerning  the  separate  impignora- 
tion  of  the  two  groups. 

The  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  took  half 
its  title  at  least  from  the  Norwegian.  Compared 
with  Orkney  and  Caithness,  the  Hebrides  were 
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southern  islands  (mder-eyer).    These  were  epis* 
copally  connected  with  the  Isle  of  Man. 

All  that  the  Isle  of  Man  has,  in  the  shape  of 
customs,  language,  &c.  which  is  neither  Celtic 
nor  ]$nglish,  is  Norse.  Its  parliaments,  held  in 
the  open  air,  were  Norse.  Their  very  name 
(Ting)  was  Norse  also. 

In  861  the  Feroe  isles  were  inhabited.  At  this 
moment  they  are  plus  Arabe  qu^en  Arable ; 
they  speak  the  old  Norse,  nearly  as  it  is  spokeii 
in  Iceland. 

In  864,  however,  the  palmary  discovery  was 
made,  viz.  that  of  Iceland.  Gardar  sailed 
round  it.  Ploke  wintered  there  for  two  years. 
Ingolf  led  a  colony  thither.  It  is  said  that  he 
found  there  vestiges  of  an  anterior  population ; 
houses  uninhabited,  and  stocks  and  stones  with 
inscripticms  resembling  the  Irish  upon  them. 
The  proprietors  of  all  these  were,  however,  as 
invisible  a&  the  owner  of  Robinson  Crusoe^s 
footmark. 

Iceland  was  a  new  centre,  a  starting  point  for 
the  adventurous  voyager,  a  refuge  for  such  as 
considered  themselves  oppressed  at  home. 
During  the  reign  of  Harald  the  Fair-haired, 
many  of  the  Norwegian  noblemen  resorted 
thither.  Thus  Iceland  was  rather  Norwegian 
than  either   Danish  or  Swedish.    Its  constitu- 
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tion  was  that  of  a  true  r^ublic.  It  remained 
so  until  its  connexion  with  Denmark. 

Der  war  ein  Konig  in  Thule 

says  the  poet.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind, 
says  the  historian. 

I  said  that  Iceland  waa  a  new  starting-point, 
a  half-way  house.  .  Greenland  was  discovered 
vzd  Icdand.  Eric  the  Red  sailed .  thither  in 
982.  The  Esquimaux  made  way  for  his  crew, 
as  the  Laplanders  had  made  way  for  their 
fathers  of  yore.  The  star  of  Norway  shone 
paramount.  Greenland  had  its  priests  of  Bal- 
der during  the  times  of  Heathenism,  and  its 
bishops  during  those  of  Christianity.  However, 
it .  finally  sunk.  The  Esquimaux  re-assumed 
their  rights.  How  the  Normans  died  off  no  one 
knows.  After  1418  we  lose  sight  of  them. 
The  Greenlandic  Norway  disappears,  like  the 
stream  of  Arethusa.  In  1721,  however,  the 
country  is  re-eolonized ;  but  by  navigators  of  a 
different  stamp  from  the  companions  of  the 
Red  Eric,  by  factors  from  Copenh^en  and  by 
Moravian  missionaries. 

.  As  Madoc  was  to  Wales,  so  was  Biom^  to 
Iceland,  i.e»  the  reputed  anticipator  of  Colum- 
bus. In  1001  he  was  sailing  south-west  from 
Iceland,  when  he  came  to  a  land  where  grapes 
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grew.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact,  as  a 
German  from  the  Rhine  was  with  them.  The 
place  was  called  Vinland  accordingly.  Lower 
down  they  found  that,  on  the  twenty^first  of 
December,  the  sun  was  exactly  eight  hours 
above  the  horizon.  Astronomically  speaking, 
they  were  on  the  coast  of  America  in  latitude 
48^  Here,  also,  they  found  Esquimaux.  Of 
Vinland  and  the  country  connected  with  it,  we 
hear  nothing  after  llSl.  The  claims  of  Biorn, 
as  a  discoverer,  stand  or  fall  with  the  genuineness 
of  the  text  that  gives  an  account  of  them. 

Wonderful  was  the  talent  which  the  middle 
age  annab'sts  possessed  of  making  blunders. 
Cwcen  is  the  name  by  which  the  Finlanders  call 
themselves.  The  geographers  heard  of  Cwcefi" 
landy  and  construed  it  into  a  land  of  queans^ 
or  the  country  of  the  Amazons.  Again,  torg  is 
the  Swedish  for  a  market-place.  The  Swedes 
built  a  market-place  at  Abo,  and  named  it  ac- 
cordingly. The  natives  mis-pronounced,  and 
said,  Turku.  The  geographers  talked  of  Turks 
of  the  North. 

The  attacks  of  the  Normans  upon  France 
began  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne; 
towards,  however,  the  latter  end  of  it.  They 
insulted  the  declining  vigor  of  the  great  monarch, 
who  shed  tears  when  he  thought  of  their  future 
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ravages.'  Holland  and  Friesland  were  equally 
overrun  by  them.  His  kindred  blood  and 
allied  language  was  of  no  avail  to  the  Dutch« 
man.  Hear  how  the  French  described  their 
pillagers;  hear,  also,  how  early  they  bore  the 
name  of  Normen  :— 

AV^  quoque  Francisci  dicuntur  nomine  manni, 

Veloces  animis  armigerique  nimis ; 
Ipse  quidem  populus  late  pemotus  habetur, 

Lintre  dapes  quserunt,  incolitantque  mare. 
Pulcher  adest  facie,  vultuque  statuque  decorus. 

NigelluSf  Lib.  iv. 

Rolf  (or,  as  he  is  called  by  the  English,  RoUo, 
and  by  the  French,  Rou),  was  far  from  being 
tlie  first  who  sailed  up  the  Seine.  The  country, 
at  least  along  the  banks  of  the  main  rivers,  was 
Normanized  before  his  time.  In  872  they  took 
Angiers,  in  888  besieged  Paris,  and  in  918 
Normandy  was  ceded  to  them,  by  Charles  the 
Simple.  Jersey  and  Guernsey  carry  the  nation 
of  their  original  colonizers  in  their  name.  The 
final  ey  means  island^  just  as  truly  in  Alderney 
as  it  does  in  Orkney. 

England  tasted  the  sword  of  the  Berserk 
even  before  France.  The  Britons  yielded  no 
more  easily  to  the  Saxons,  than  the  Saxons  did  to 
their  sterner  and  more  northerly  neighbours. 
We  knew  them  rather  as  the  Danes  than  as  the 
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Northmen,  on  account  of  the  preponderance 
that  such  a  man  as  Canute  would  naturally  have 
in  their  counsels.  Our  language  and  nation  is 
far  less  Saxon  and  far  more  Norse  than  is 
generally  held.  The  north  of  Scotland  wa» 
truly  Scandinavian.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Gaelic 
language  is  spoken  in  the  western  and  in  the 
midland  districts,  rather  than  in  Sutherland  and 
Caithness.  The  north  Scottish  names  are  Norse. 
Whatever  is  provincial  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Lincolnshire,  and  South  Yorkshire,  is  Norse  also. 
The  fenmen  about  Boston,  Thurlby,  Thurkill, 
&c.  bear  the  names  of  the  Icelandic  heroes. 
Wherever  towns  end  in  6y,  and  streams  of  water 
are  called  becks,  there,  be  sure,  was  a  Norse 
settlement;  The  Saxons  were  undoubtedly  a 
brave  nation ;  but  there  are  degrees*  in  valour 
as  in  every  thing.  The  Northmen,  however, 
appeared  but  in  one  character— that  of  con- 
querors. 

It  was  the  same  everywhere,  in  Dublin  and  in 
Constantinople.  Even  when  they  made  a  trade 
of  their  valour,  and  sold  their  swords,  as  mer- 
cenaries,  they  were  the  hope  and  trust  of  their 
employer.  Such  were  the  Varangers  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  such  were  the  conquerors  of 
Apulia  and  Sicily. 

*'  When  Norman  Tancred  in  Salerno  reigned," 
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he  was  no  son  of  Scandinavia^  but  a  mere 
Italian  prince*  The  Scandinavian  blood,  in  his 
tim^  no  longer  ran  pure.  From  this  time  f(H«- 
wards  the  Northmen  are  mixed  with  the  nations 
that  ihey  snbdued.  They  are  Sicilians,  English, 
Frenchmen,  what  you  will. 

The  heroic  now  begin  to  be  lost  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  prince,  whose  exploits  are  yet  to  be 
told  is  Sigurd  Magnusson,  the  first  and  last  of 
the  Norwegian  crusaders. 

A.D.  1110-11  la.  He  started  with  fifty  ships, 
of  which  only  one  was  lost  on  the  road.  That 
went  down  off  the  French  coast,  and  the  noise  of 
its  sinking  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  They  were  two  years  on  their  voyage. 
The,  Scandinavian  monarch,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  the  time,  landed  at  Ascalon,  and, 
finding  no  one  there  to  quarrel  with,  proceeded 
to  Jerusalem  to  pray.  There  it  was  that  king 
Baldwin  shewed  him  the  lions  of  the  place,  and 
obtained  his  assistance  in  the  siege  of  Sidon. 
Just  before  he  made  his  appearance  a  comet  was 
observed  wit^  its  tail  towards  the  south  and  its 
head  towards  Scandinavia.  After  the  siege  of 
Sidon,  he  visited  Constantinople,  and  fixed  up  as 
a  memorial,  a  gilt  model  of  a  ship,  with  a 
dragon  by  way  of  a  steerage,  on  the  top  of  St. 
Sophia.     There  it  sat  like  the  grasshopper  on 
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the  late  Koyal  Exchange.  At  Constantinople 
his  men  wc^e  taken  illy  as  Hannibal^s  were  at 
Capua.  I  betieve  the  vine  of  the  country  di»- 
a^^ed.wiUi  them.  They  were  accordingly  com- 
petied  to  drink  it  leas-proftiaely.  Their  king  was 
their  medical  attendant.  .  He  taught  them  to 
mix  water  with  it.  Sigurd  Magnusson  was  the 
inventor  of  negus.  He  threw  a  ■  swine'^s  liver 
into  a  keg  of  brandy,  and  observed  that  it  was 
consumed  by  the  alcohol.  He  tried  the  same 
experiment  upon  the  biliary  oi^ans  of  a.  male^ 
factor ;  and  with  the  same  satisfactory  results. 
He  concluded  from  this  that  spirits  were  bad  for 
the  health.  Verily,  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  I  lately  heard  a  medical  te»-totaller 
bring  forward  the  same  fact  as  an  argument 
against  brandy-punch.  He  little  knew  that  he 
was  retailing  an  experiment  seven  hundred  years 
old. 

Some  have  denied  that  Sigurd's  crusade  is 
mentioned  by  any,  save  Scandinavian  histo- 
rians. It  is  mentioned  by  Albertus  Aquensis, 
Fulcher  of  Chartres,  William  of  Tyre,  and 
William  of  Malmesbury,  to  say  nothing  of  a  very 
polite  letter  written  to  the  hero  himself,  by  Peter 
the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Cluny. 

Before  the  time  of  Harald  the  fair-haired 
{Haar-^fagre),  there  was  no  king  over  all  Nor« 
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way.  The  petty  chieftains,  in  their  respective 
districts  did  as  seemed  good  in  their  own  eyes. 
Their  power  had  no  restrictions  from  above.  It 
was  regulated  only  by  the  dependent  or  inde»- 
pendence  of  their  retainers.  A.D.  936,  Haraid 
Haarfagre,  by  the  law  of  the  strong  hand,  put 
down  the  minor  chiefs.  Then  was  the  time  of 
the  chief  emigrations.  Whilst  the  sea-kings  were 
spreading  terror,  and  winning  empires,  abroad, 
the  sovereign  whom  they  had  fled  from  was 
forming  a  kingdom  at  home.  Haraid  Haarfagre 
first  consolidated  Norway.  As  yet  Christianity 
was  not ;  and  as  yet  there  was  no  political  con- 
nection with  either  Sweden  or  Denmark. 

After  Haraid  Haarfagre  came  Erik  Blotyx 
(963),  and  after  Erik  Blotyx,  Hakon  Adelstan 
(963). 

Hakon  Adelstan  had  been  brought  up  in 
England.  He  ascended  the  throne  of  Norway 
with  the  hope  of  introducing  Christianity.  His 
successor,  Olaf  Trygvasson,  almost  did  so.  Olaf 
followed  the  steps  of  his  predecessor.  This 
pious  king,  who  was  afterwards  named  St. 
Olaf,  made  a  true  crusade  against  his  country- 
men, who  w^re  at  once  heathen  and  disaffected. 
The  battle  of  Stikklestad,  as  famous  in  Norse, 
as  that  of  Hastings  is  in  English  history,  was 
the  result. 
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He  left  his  qoeen  at  Stockholm,  crossed  Dale- 
carlia  and  Jamtland,  until  he  reached  Vserdal, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trondheinir  He  levied 
his  army  as  he  marched  along,  heading  forth  to 
such  as  would  join  him,  the  promise  of  plunder, 
at  the  same  time  admitting  none  but  such  as 
would  suffer  themselves  to  be  baptized.'  I  do 
not  know  that  Christianity  gained  much  by 
these  sudden  and  interested  proselytes.  Gauka* 
Thorer,  and  Afarfaste,  like  Mezentius  of  old, 
when  questioned  about  thdr  belief,  said  thai 
they  believed,  for  the  present,  in  their  strength 
and  fortune^  but  that  they  would  believe  in 
future  as  much  more  as  the  king  wished* 
These  stalwart  but  equivocal  converts  were  too 
sharply  armed  to  be  questioned  more  closely* 
Find  Ameson  recommended  his  chief  to  burn 
the  houses  of  the  peasantry.  To  this  the  pious 
prince  took  exceptions.  If  my  expedition  was 
wholly  religious^  I  might  do  so.  In  a  matter 
miwed  up^  however 9  with  personal  ^^lingSj 
such  a  conduct  is  too  strong.  Besides^  when 
things  are  burned  they  cease  to  he  ^use. 

On  they  marched,  20,000  strong,  to  Stikkle- 
stad,  about  twenty-two  English  miles  from 
Drontheim.  Here  they  were  met  by  more  than 
12,000  of  the  yeomanry  of  Norway,  headed  by 
Kalf  Ameson,  Haarek  Thiottoe,  and  Thoren 
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Hund.  The  fight  now  begun  (July  29, 1081  ?). 
Th^ftddien  of  the  king  bore  white  crosaeson 
their  breasts.  The  battle-cry  was  Christ,  the 
Cross,  the  King.  The  sun  shone  brightly  when 
the  battle  commenced,  but  bdbre  it  was  ended 
had  passed  into  total  eclipse. 

The  ranks  of  king  Olaf  now  gave  back.  They 
could  but  pray  the  prayer  of  Ajax,  That  they 
might  perish  in  the  light  of  day.  Their  leader 
received  a  third  and  mortal  wound,  on  the  neck, 
from  the  hdnd  of  Kalf  Ameson.  So  fell  the 
sainted  Olaf.  His  spear  and  sword  were,  in 
Snc»Tos^  time,  preserved  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Drontheim. 

In  giving  the  date  of  the  above-mentioned 
event,  I  marked  it  with  a  note  of  interrogation. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  usual  date  is  faulty  on  the 
grounds  that  certain  physical  phoencnmena,  both 
meteorological  and  astronomical,  are  incompatible 
with  it.  I  enter  into  this  question,  because  it 
gives  me  the  opportunity  of  quoting  and  refer- 
ring my  readers  to  two  very  subde  and  critical 
papers  by  Professor  Hansteen,  upon  the  ^subject. 
After  cleaning  away  some  preliminary  difficul- 
ties and  showing  how  Torfseus  mistook  the 
day  of  the  fetzst  of  St.  Olaf,  for  the  dyings 

*  See  Samlinger,  &c.»  Vol.  II.,  part  3,  and  Vol.  I.  p.  1. 
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day  of  that  king ;  and,  ngftin,  how  the  topo- 
graphers, mistook  Torfasusy  by  translatintg}.  IV. 
Col.  Ju^fuit :  into,  the  fourth  of  Juguatf  he 
showathal:  the  nigbt  of  the  battle  was  darker 
than  it  could  possibly  have  been  on  the  .89th  of 
July,  and  that  consequently  the  day  must  be 
sought  for  in  some  later  month.  Now  of  aU  the 
eclipses  between  10S9  and  1084^  but  one,  answers 
to  the  requisite  conditions.  Thai  took  place  on 
Monday^  August  81,  1080.  Consequently  on 
that  day  was  fought  the  battle  of  Stikklestad» 
the  last,  btit^  for  a  while,  the  successful  effort  of 
expiring  heathenism. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  Olaf,  and  his  son  Magnus 
(1000—1047)  that  the  influence  of  the  Danish 
power  was  recognised  for  the  first  time  in  Nor- 
way. It  was  Canute  the  Great  who  made  it  felt. 
Magnus,  however,  lived  to  be  the  independent 
ruler  of  all  Norway. 

A.D.  1070,  OlafF  Kirre,  the  third  after  Mag- 
nus, founded  Bergen.  Drontheim  and  Tonsberg 
were  already  in  existence. 

Hakon  VII.  (A.D.  13190  was  grandfather  to 
Magnus  Smek.  Magnus  Smek  was  king  of 
Sweden.  Thus  these  two  kingdoms  were  for 
the  first  time  united  under  one  head ;  the  union 
between  Norway  and  Sweden  preceding  that 
between    Norway  and  Denmark.      It  was  of 
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uhort  duration.  Smek  divided  his  domminnft, 
giving  Norway  to  his  youngest  aon,  i.  e^  to 
HakonVIIL  (A.D.  1380.).  He  had  acaicdy 
done  this  before  he  was  deposed,  and  his 
nephew,  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  made  king  in 
his  stead. 

Now,  Queen  Margaret  was  the  daughter  and 
successor  of  Valdemar  IV.,  King  of  Denmark. 
She  married  Hakon  VI.  of  Norway,  of  whom 
she  had  a  son  who  died  young.  Sweden,  torn 
by  domestic  factions,  she  reduced  to  subjection. 
Thus  the  three  kingdoms  became,  by  the  cele- 
brated union  of  Calmar  (A.D.  ISSTT),  united 
under  one  queen. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Points  of  Norwegian  History — EocRMBlnnents  of  Denmark — 
Daljunkeni&— Erik  Munk — Defeat  of  Sir  John  Sinclair— 
Anna  Colbiorsen. 

The  history  of  Norway  assumes  another  as- 
pect. It  is  no  longer  that  of  a  victorious  nation, 
conquering,  and  colonizing,  and  spreading  the 
terror  of  its  name  from  Iceland  to  Byzantium ; 
it  is  not  even  that  of  a  single-handed  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  but  of  one  united  with  Denmark, 
and  acting  in  subordinance  to  it.  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  and  also  its  geographical  position  in 
regard  to  Sweden,  we  may  almost  pronounce 
upon  the  character  of  its  future  history  a  priori. 
With  Denmark  it  would  quarrel  about  encroach- 
ments upon  its  independence,  and  with  Sweden 
upon  matter  of  boundaries,  and  intermediate 
provinces.  Such  is  the  history  of  all  unions, 
and  of  all  countries,  between  which  the  geogra- 
phical limits  are  less  definitely  marked  than 
the  difference  of  their  respective  national  cha- 
racters. 
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The  story  of  the  Danish  supremacy  in  Sweden 
is  soon  told.  In  1897  A.D.,  the  Calmar  union 
took  place.  Its  integrity  was,  during  the  sub- 
sequent century,  continually  being  put  in 
jeopardy.  It  was  renewed  in  1620  A.D. ;  when 
Christian  II.  was  recognised  as  king  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  in  1523  A.D.  the  same 
Christian  was  ejected,  and  the  Swedish  inde- 
pendence reinstated  by  Gustavus  Yasa,  with 
whom  a  new  order  of  things  began  in  Sweden, 
and  which  has  continued  down  to  the  present 
timci  The  title  of  King  of  Sweden,  which 
the  Danish  king  bears  (I  believe)  at  this  mo- 
ment is  a  mere  hersldic  fapm  de  parler. 

Two  things  were  especially  essential  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Calmar  union  ;  first,  that  Nor- 
way should  be  in  a  state  of  equal  union  with, 
and  not  in  one  of  provincial  subordination  to 
Denmark ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  should  be  an 
Elective  Kingdom  {Valgrigejy  i,  e.,  that  the 
King  of  Denmark  should  have  no  hereditary 
claim  upon  the  throne ;  but  that  he  should  be 
formally  elected,  proclaimed,  and  consecrated 
(taking  oaths  accordingly)  in  Norway. 

These  matters  were  enibodied  in  It  kind  of 
contract  {Haand-fcBstning)  between  the 'King 
and  his  Norwegian  subjects.  One  of  these,  the 
haand-fcBBtning  of  Frederic  I.  (1624  A.D.),  is 
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now  lying  before  me,  being  printed  in  the  Col- 
lections towardBthe  histoiry  of  Norwegian  nation 
aind  language  (Samlmger  tUdetNorske  Folks 
Sprog  Historie)^  and  haviirg  on.  its  margin 
annotations  upon  its  several  clauses.  One  of 
these  Haandrfmitfikn^s  is  a  sample  of  the  rest. 
They,  were  all  similarly  worded  and  equally 
▼iolatedr  Christianas  was  drawn  up  after  the 
pattern  of  Frederic's,  Frederick  after  that  of 
John,  aiid  John^s  after  that  of  Christian  again. 
This  latter  monarch,  the  £rst  of  Us  name,  espe* 
cially  guaranteed  that  Norway  should  be  a 
Valgrige.  As,  in  the  earlier  tiniesof  .our  own 
history,  men  talked  of  returning  to  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  so  iif  Norwegian,  we  con- 
tinually  hear  (a  -n^  sooig  to  an>.old  tune)  that 
things,  shall  he  as^  th^  were  in  the  days,  of 
Christian  I.  and  King  John. 

Of  the  contract  of  Frederic  I. : — 

§  S3— 28,  enjoins  that  no  such  title  as  here- 
ditary King  of  Norway  shall  exist  without  the 
consent  of  the  Norwegians. 

30-  That  no  tax  shall  be  levied  without  the 
consent  of  the  National  Council  (Rigsraad).      ' 

35.  That  Orkney  and  Shetland  shall  be  re- 
covered, &c.  &c.  &c. 

41.  That  the  King  shall  be  crowned  in  Dron- 
theim,  or  in  some  other  part  of  Norway. 
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Now  each  and  all  of  these  stipuktioos  (which 
I  have  quoted  by  way  of  illustration),  were 
broken.  Christian  III.  directly  claimed  the 
title  of  hereditary  King  of  Norway.  Taxes 
were  raised  irrregularly.  Orkney  and  Shetland 
(which  were  ever  more  Norwegian  than  Danish) 
are,  at  this  moment,  British.  Frederic  I.  was 
never  crowned  in  Norway,  and  was,  conse- 
quently, only  recognised  as  King  Elect. 

Again,  cffices  in  Norway  were  tenable  only 
by  Norw^ian  natives.  An  insidious  clause 
extended  the  right  to  hold  office  to  Danes  that 
had  intermarried.  This  was  done  by  political 
management.  The  person  who  was  deputed  to 
Denmark  with  the  Haand-fiestning  was  himself 
an  intermarried  denizen,  and  he  procured  the 
insertion  of  a  point  so  much  to  his  own  advan- 
tage accordingly. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Norway  was  especially  depressed.  Christian  II. 
whose  tyranny  cost  him  not  only  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  but  also  that  of  Norway  and  Den- 
mark, and,  eventually,  his  liberty,  went  thither 
as  vice^roy.  He  oppressed  the  aristocracy,  but 
not  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  people.  Her- 
luff  Hyttefad  revolted  against  him.  ErikValken- 
dorff,  and  the  Bishop  of  Drontheim  pimped  for 
him.    In  1513  A.D.,  he  was  chosen  King  of 
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both  nations,  and  crowned  at  Opdoe.    In  15S3, 
A«D«,  he  was  an  exile  and  a  wanderer. 

These  were  the  troublous  times  of  Gustavus 
Vasa.  Scandinavia,  as  well  as  England,  has 
had  its  Perkin  Warbecks.  The  regal  name  of 
Sture  was  holy  in  the  memory  of  the  Swedes. 
The  true  Nils  Sture,  the  last  of  the  generation, 
died  in  1527.  His  star  had  sunk  before  that  of 
the  liberator  Vasa.  He  was  the  Edgar  Athe- 
ling  of  his  country.  A  groom  of  the  name  of 
Jens  Hansen,  suffered  himself  to  be  instructed 
in  the  particulars  of  the  Sture  family,  and  per- 
suaded the  Dalecarlians  that  he  was  Nils  Sture. 
Norway  lent  herself  to  his  pretensions.  Her 
hopes  were  directed  towards  the  restoration  of 
Viken.  A  kinswoman  of  the  great  Dano-Nor- 
wegian  Magnate,  Vincent  Lunge,  narrowly 
escaped  being  married  to  him.  The  King  of 
Denmark,  Frederic  I.,  bearing,  as  he  did,  no  love 
towards  Sweden,  was  supposed  to  secretly  favour 
and  suborn  this  ill-timed  imposture.  Jens  Han- 
sen, himself,  fled  from  DaleCarlia  to  Norway, 
and  from  Norway  to  Germany.  He  was  finally 
tried  and  condemned  at  Rostock*. 

One  among  the  many  petty  t}rrants,  oppressors 

•  Om  Peder  Cantsler  og  Daljunkeren  i  Norge.    SamHnger, 
&c,'  &c.    Vol.  I.,  p,  3. 

VOL.    H.  C 
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of  their  poorer  neighbours  (the  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reaches of  the  country,  who  swarm  in  territories 
where  the  people  are  too  weak  to  oppose,  and  the 
Government  too  careless  to  restrain  them),  was 
Erik  Munk.    His  memory  is  still  cursed  by  the 
peasants,  and  places  in  the  vicinity  of  his  residence 
still  bear  his  name.    Not  however  in  honour  of  it. 
Let  a  single  sketch  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
.times  that  afforded  it.  A  lady  crossed  the  grounds 
of  this  same  Erik  Munk  on  her  road  to  church. 
He  claimed,  by  way  of  forfeiture,  all  the  land 
between  the  path  that  she  took  and  his  own 
house.     One  whom  he  had  injured,  openly  gave 
out  that  he  would  shoot  him  as  he  went  to  his 
boat,  at  such  a  place.     Instead  of  swearing  the 
peace  against  his  threatener,   he  changed  the 
situation  of  his  boat-house.     He  was  summoned 
to  Copenhagen,  and  neglected  to  appear.     A 
man-of-war  came  to  fetch  him.    Nothing,  how- 
ever, short  of  a  ruse  de  gtierre  got  him  into  it. 
The  captain  invited  him  to  dine  on  board.     He 
complied ;  and  as  he  was  eating  his  dinner, 
they  sailed  off  with  him  to  Copenhagen.     The 
peasants  held  a  holiday  at  his  departure.     Such 
was  the  execution  of  justice,  and  such  the  rural 
police  in  the  time  of  Frederic  II  ♦. 

*  See  Nagle  Efierretninger  om  Erik  Munk  til  Hiorne,    in 
Samlinger  til  det  Norske  Folks  ogSprogs  Historie, — Vol.  I.  pt  2. 
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In  1686,  A.D.,  Christian  III.  coolly  deter- 
mined  upon  sinking  Norway  to  the  rank  of  a 
province,  and  carried  his  resolution  into  effect. 

In  1660,  A.D.,  a  constitution  was  promised 
to  both  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  granted  to 
Denmark  alone. 

Between  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  debateable 
ground  was  chiefly  the  Province  Jamtland.  This 
district  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  kiole  (the 
mountain-midrib  of  Scandinavia),  and  as  such 
seems  to  belong  to  Sweden.  However,  much 
antiquarian  learning  has.  been  expended  in 
shewing  that  it  was  Norwegian  up  to  the  time  St. 
Olaf,  then,  and  for  a  while,  Swedish,  then  Nor- 
wegian, and  then  Swedish  again.  In  1645,  A.D., 
it  went  with  Herjedalen  to  Sweden,  by  the  peace 
of  Bromsbro ;  it  was  then  given  back  to  Norway, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  Sweden  again ;  in 
whose  possession  it  now  is.  A  similar  bone  of 
contention  was  Viken,  which  eventually  went 
also  to  Sweden. 

When  Denmark  fought  with  Sweden,  Nor- 
way fought  also.  Charles  XII.  was  killed  on 
Norwegian  ground.  Drontheim  was  occasionally 
in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  Ea3i  country  had 
its  heroes.  Out  of  all  this  grew  national  anti- 
pathies, equally  mutual  and  equally  patriotic. 
Such  are  the  pomtSj  if  I  may  use  the  expression. 
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of  Norwegian  history.    The  details  are  matters 
for  an  annalist. 

In  the  year  I6IS9  Christian  the  Fourth, 
£ing  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  was  at  war 
with  Charles  I^.  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  same 
year  a  body  of  Scottish  recruits  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  latter  monarch,  and  landed 
in  Norway,  with  hostile  intentions.  They  were 
divided  into  two  divisions.  The  first  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Munkhaven,  the  second 
under  that  of  Colonel  Sinclair.  Munkhaven  s 
division  landed  near  Drontheim,  and  penetrating 
Herjedalen  and  Jamtland  finally  reached  Stock- 
holm. Sinclair's  was  less  fortunate.  They  dis- 
embarked at  Romsdal,  where  at  first  they  found 
no  obstacles,  the  soldiers  that  should  have  guarded 
the  coast  having  left  their  station,  in  order  to 
join  the  Danish  army  at  Elfborg.  The  afiec- 
tions  of  the  people  are  a  firmer  bulwark  than 
a  standing  army.  The  peasants  of  Gulsbrands- 
dale  had  courage  enough  to  defend  their  own. 
They  armed  themselves  with  axes  and  hatchets, 
and  when  their  sheriff  (JFoged)^  Lars  Gram,  con- 
voked them  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  not 
one  was  founcT  wanting.  They  separated  them- 
selves in  two  companies.  Lars  Gram  led  one, 
Guldbrand  Seiglestad  the  other.  They  seized 
upon  all  the  mountain  passes,  and  awaited  the 
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approach  of  their  invaders.    In  a  few  days  they 
appeared.     The  first  detachment  was  allowed  to 
pass  unmolested,  and  in  utter  unconsciousness  of 
the  ambuscades  around  them.    Colonel  Sinclair 
himself  led  the  second.   Upon  these  the  peasants 
made  their  attack,  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and, 
from  the  natural  situation  of  the  place,  at  an 
advantage.     Colonel  Sinclair  was  one  of  the  first 
that  fell.     The  massacre  of  the  rest  was  indis- 
criminate.   A  great  part  of  them  were  drowned 
in  a  river  that  ran  by  the  pass-side.    The  first 
detachment  now  caught  the  alarm,  and  took  to 
flight     They  were  overtaken  by  the  peasants, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  two  persons,  put  to 
death.    One  of  these  escaped  to  Scotland,  the 
other  settled  himself  in  Norway.     Thus  ended 
what  is  called  in  Norway  the  Scotch  war.    A 
pillar  commemorates  the  event. 

Turn  we  now  to  a  warrior  of  a  gentler  sex, 
and  of  a  more  peaceful  profession.  Colonel 
Loven  was  a  Swedish,  Colonel  Lutzow,  a  Nor- 
wegian ofiicer,  Jonas  Ramus,  the  parish-priest 
of  Nordrehoug,  and  Anna  Colbiorsen,  his  wife. 
Nordrehoug  is  a  village  of  Ringerige,  a  southern 
province  of  Norway.    In    1716,   Charles  the 

m 

Twelfth  was  at  war  with  Norway,  and  had  sent 
Colonel  Loven  into  Ringerige  with  a  corps  of 
eight-hundred  men  to  take  possession  of  the 
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silver-mines  of  Xongsberg.    Half  a  Norse  mile, 
or  three  English  miles  from  Nordrehoug,  is  the 
farm  and  farm-house  of  Steen.    Now  just  as 
Colonel  Loven,  the  Swede,  with  his  eight-hun- 
dred soldiers,  reached  Nordrehoug,  Jonas  Ramus 
had  gone  to  bed  with  his  wife,  and  Colonel  Lut- 
zow,  the  Norwegian,  with  a  very  small  body  of 
men,  reached  Steen.    The  Swedes  knew  c^  the 
•  arrival  of  the  Norw^ans  at  Steen,  but  Colonel 
Lutzow  was  ignorant  of  the  whereabout  of  Co- 
lonel Loven.    The  latter  signified  his  intention 
of  taking  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  with  the 
Nordrehoug  clergyman,  and  of  distributing  his 
men  in  the  out-houses.    Like  an  unwise  man,  he 
talked  about  his  plans  for  the  morning,  and  ex- 
pressed, amongst  other  things,  his  resolution  to 
attack  the  Norwegians  at  Steen.    All  this  was 
overheard  by  the  clergyman's  wife,  Anna  Col- 
biorsen,  as  she  was  (after  having  extorted  from 
him  a  promise  that  the  house  should  not  be 
plundered)  busied  in  preparing  a  supper  for 
himself  and  his  men.     She  shewed  them  an  ex- 
cess of  hospitality,  but  inwardly  determined  vipon 
informing  the  officer  at   Steen  of  his  danger. 
Accordingly,  under  pretence  that  something  was 
wanted,  she  sent  out  her  serving-maid  to  give 
intelligence  to  Colonel  Lutzow.     When  he  saw 
the  light  of  a  fire  in  the  direction  of  Nordrehoug, 
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he  was  to  prepare  for  an  attack.  The  Swedish 
Colonel  asked  of  her  the  road  to  Steen ;  she  told 
him  the  wrong  one.  He  ordered  a  boy  to  stand 
before  the  door  all  night,  with  his  horse  ready 
saddled  and  bridled,  so  as  to  be  able  to  start  at 
a  momenfs  notice.  The  boy  was  made  tipsy, 
the  horse  put  back  into  the  stable,  and  the 
stable-door  locked.  She  pitied  the  poor  fel- 
lows in  the  cold  out-of-doors,  and  volunteered 
to  light  a  fire  for  them.  I  think  the  Swedish 
Colonel  must  have  been  somewhat  in  the  condi- 
tion of  his  groom,  for  he  suffered  her  to  make  a 
roasting  bon-fire.  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
Norwegians.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
Swedes  were  attacked  and  put  to  flight,  their 
Colonel  taken  prisoner,  and  the  supper  that  had 
been  prepared  for  the  foe  devoured  by  the  troops 
of  Colonel  Lutzow. 

The  next  morning  did  Anna  Colbiorsen,  with 
another  female,  sally  out  to  survey  the  scene  of 
action.  The  Swedes  that  had  escaped  still  out- 
numbered their  Norwegian  conquerors,  and  were, 
of  course,  distributed  in  the  hiding-places  of  the 
neighbourhood.  One  of  their  subalterns  was 
unfortunately  on  the  look-out,  and  pointed  his 
musket  on  the  breast  of  Anna  Colbiorsen.  Her 
friend  fainted  outright.  She  herself  inquired,  with 
perfect  coolness,  "  Whether  the  King  of  Sweden 
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kept  his  soldiers  for  the  sake  of  shooting  old 
women  f  ^  The  subaltern  took  shame  to  himself 
for  his  want  of  gallantry,  and  inquired  about  the 
number  of  the  Norwegian  troops.  "  See  for 
yourself^  said  Anna  Colbiorsen,  "  they  lie  be- 
hind the  church  there,  as  thick  as  sand,  and 
more  in  number  than  I  can  eount.^  Hereupon 
the  credulous  and  discomforted  Swede  hastened 
back  to  his  comrades,  who,  as  credulous  and 
as  discomforted  as  hinlself,  immediately  took 
flight.  Some  got  killed  by  the  Norwegian  sol- 
diers, some  by  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  some  lost  their  way  in  the  woods.  Now, 
bating  the  sex,  I  would  rather  have  been  Anna 
Colbiorsen  than  Lars  Gram.  This  latter  worthy 
passes  for  the  Leonidas  of  liis  country ;  and  un- 
doubtedly, the  valour  of  the  peasants  deserves  aH 
praise.  For  all  this,  the  passes  of  Gulbrandsdale 
make  but  a  Brummagem  Thermopylse. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Times  of  Napoleon — National  Transfers— of  Finland— of 
Norway — Debates  in  the  English  Parliament — Conduct  of 
Prince  Christian  Frederic — Blockade  of  Norway — Conduct  of 
the  Allies — War  between  Norway  and  Sweden — Convention  of 
Moss. 

Mattebs  go  on  regularly  until  we  reach  the 
times  of  Napoleon.  Transfers  of  National  pro^ 
perty  are  now  about  to  take  place.  Finland  is 
no  more  to  be  Swedish,  Norway  no  longer 
Danish.  Russia  thinks  that  the  former  country 
is  rather  too  near  St.  Petersburg,  nimium  vicina 
Cremonce, 

A.  D.  1808,  whilst  Denmark,  in  consequence 
of  an  alliance  with  Prance,  is  at  war  with  Sweden, 
whilst  a  body  of  French  and  Spanish  troops, 
under  Bemadotte,  are  in  Denmark,  and  whilst 
Sir  John  Moore,  with  a  body  of  British  troops, 
is  lying  off  Gottenburg,  without  disembarking 
(because  the  parties,  with  which  he  had  been  sent 
to  co-operate,  could  not  come  to  an  agreement) 
does  Russia  demand  of  Sweden  the  fulfilment  o£ 
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the  conditions  of  the  armed  neutrality  (which 
had  long  ago  ceased),  and  commence  hostilities^ 
accordingly.  Even  at  this  time  Swedish  troops^ 
are  attacking  Norway,  and  the  cession  of  that 
country  is  in  contemplation. 

Gustavus  IV.  is  still  king,  but  he  is  abandoned 
by  his  allies,  and  his  subjects  put  no  confidence 
in  him. 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  in  point,  or  in  the 
spring  of  the  one  following,  Barclay  de  Tolly 
leads  a  Russian  army  (patient  of  the  cold), 
across  the  frozen  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  from  Wasa 
to  Umea.  At  the  same  time  Tomea  is  occupied, 
and  the  island  of  Aland  taken.  Hereupon  breaks 
out  the  insurrection  of  the  Swedish  army.  The 
King  is  arrested,  compelled  to  abdicate,  and 
expelled  the  country.  His  uncle,  Charles  XIII., 
takes  possession  of  the  Government,  Christiaix 
Augustus  being  appointed  his  eventual  successor,^ 
«.  e.  Crown  Prince. 

The  exploit  of  the  Russian  general  ends  in 
the  Peace  of  Fredericshamn  (Sept. .  17,  1809)y 
whereby  all  Finland,  east  of  the  river  Tomea, 
together  with  the  islands  of  Aland,  are  ceded  by 
Sweden  to  Russia.  Thus  it  is  that  Gustavus  is 
deposed,  and  Finland  lost. 

"  The  purpose  of  Sir  John  Moore's  expedition 
had  been  to  co-operate  with  Sweden  in  the  con- 
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^uest  of  Norway,  as  an  iademnification  for  .the 
loss  of  Finland.'' — These  are  the  words  of  the 
Earl  of  Liverpocd  in  the  English  House  of 
Lords,  June  18th,  1813.     The  Swedish  Treaty 
is  now  under  consideration.     This  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  previous  one  between  Sweden  and 
Russia.     Herein  it  is  agreed,  not  that  Finland 
shall  be  restored,  but  that  Denmark  shall  be 
despoiled.     The  French  are,  at  this  moment,  in 
Swedish  Pomerania.     Denmark  is  allied  with 
them.    Russia  feels  in  bodily  fear  at  the  prox- 
imity of  the  Gallic  army.     Sweden  is  requested 
to  make  a  diversion  upon  some  part  of  Germany 
with  thirty  thousand  men.     This  she  professes 
an  inability  to  do,  as  long  as  Norway  continues 
her  enemy.     The  greatest  good  feeling  is  pro- 
fessed  for  the  King  of  Denmark.    Russia  and 
Sweden  are  equally  unwilling  to  look  upon  him 
in  the  light  of  a  foe.     Such  being  the  case,  they 
make  to  him  the  following  proposition.    Pro- 
vided that  he  will   join    the  alliance  against 
France,  and  cede  Norway  to  Sweden,  he  shall  be 
indemnified  for  his  loss  by  some  German  territory, 
contiguous  to  his  own.    If  not,  he  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  enemy.   Great  Britain  is  to  be  invited 
to  guarantee  this  treaty.     Signed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, March  24,  1812. 

In  the  Upper  House,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Hoi* 
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land,  and  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  speak 
against  this  same  spoliation  of  Denmark,  con- 
demning the  treaty  as  impolitic  and  dishonest, 
and  the  minority  trote  with  them.  Much  the 
same  takes  place  in  the  Commons.  It  is  censured 
by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Mr. 
Canning,  and  defended  by  Lord  Castlereagh. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  AJ).  1814,  the 
entire  and  p«-petual  cession  of  Norway,  by 
Denmark,  and  of  Pomerania  and  the  Isle  of 
Rugen,  by  Sweden,  is  declared  by  the  Treaty  of 
Kiel. 

The  King  of  Denmark  considers,  that  by  this 
treaty  he  has  absolved  his  Norwegian  subjects 
from  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  that  (in  the 
words  of  the  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
to  the  people  of  Norway),  "  he  has  imposed  upon 
them  the  indispensable  duty  of  contracting  with 
the  Crown  of  Sweden  the  same  obligations  which 
had  previously  attached  them  to  the  Danish 
monarchy.'*  Now  to  this  transfer  of  their  all©- 
giance  the  Norwegians  take  exceptions.  Gene- 
rally unfriendly  towards  the  Swedes  (as  Borderers 
mvariably  are  towards  their  rival  neighbours) 
they  are,  at  the  time  in  point,  especially  so; 
There  has  just  been  a  year  of  scarcity.  Sweden 
has  taken  advantages,  and  intercepted  the  supplies 
oi  provision  to  Norway.      Five  thousand  persens 
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are  said  to  have  died  of  starvation  and  disease  in 
consequence.  Christian  Frederic,  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Denmark,  is  the  Viceroy.  The  hearts 
of  the  people  are  with  him.  He  effects  hii»  nomi- 
nation to  the  title  of  Prince  Regent  of  Norway. 
At  the  house  of  Eammerherr  Anker,  he  assem- 
bles the  chief  men  of  the  country  and  lays  before 
them  the  treaty.  They  promise  to  stand  by 
him.  From  Christiania  he  goes  to  Drontheim, 
crossing  in  his  journey  the  famous  pass  of  Guls- 
bransdftle.  He  points  out  to  the  peasant?  of  the 
place  the  f»llar  commemorating  the  extermination 
of  the  British  (Scotch)  troops  in  the  pay  of 
Sweden.  The  whole  country  flocks  round  him; 
At  Drontheim,  his  health  is  drunk  as  Prince 
Regent  of  Norway,  at  the  house  of  Christian 
Krogh,  a  renerable  octogenarian  warrior,  amidst 
universal  acclamations.  On  his  return  to  Chris- 
tiania he  takes  the  oath  a&  Prince  Regent,  at  the 
Cathedral  of  that  city.  The  Danish  flag  is 
taken  down,  a  death-march  being  played  the 
while,  and  the  colours  of  Norway  are  hoisted  in 
its  stead. 

On  February  S4th,  Count  Rosen  from  Stockr 
holm  appears  in  Christiania,notas  an  Ambassador, 
but  a&  a  plenipotentiary  commissioned  to  put  into 
effect  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Kiel.  He 
bears  with  him  a]«,  a  proclamtion  to  the  people 
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of  Norway.     He  has  nothing,  however,  to  do  but 
to  publish  his  proclamation,  and  to  return  immedi- 
ately.   Now,  be  it  remembered,  that  at  this  very 
time  the   framers  of  the  Constitution  are  pre- 
paring to  meet  at  Eidsvold.    Note  also,  that  the 
Norwegian  Ground-law   is  made  in  troublous 
times,  when  those  who  draw  it  up  scarcely  know 
under  what  Executive  it  will  be  administered* 
Prince  Christian  Frederic  has  promised  the  Nor^ 
wegians  this  same  constitution  in  his  first  address. 
The  King  of  Sweden  has  done  the  same  in  his 
proclamation.  Whoever  eventually  becomes  their 
ruler,   the  people  of  Norway,   are  sure  of  a 
Representation. 

The  King  of  Denmark,  to  whom  (as  it  may 
easily  be  imagined)  these  things  are  supposed  to 
be  far  from  disagreeable,  now  takes  an  opportu- 
nity of  disavowing  the  cause  of  Prince  Christian 
Frederic  and  his  new  subjects.  He  bids  all 
who  shall  have  accepted  offices,  under  his  own 
supremacy,  to  lay  them  down  at  once  ;  and 
recalls  all  such  as  are  natives  of  Denmark,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  their  rights  as  Danish 
citizens. 

Kammerherr  Anker  is  deputed  to  England, 
to  procure,  if  possible,  her  approbation  of  the 
independence  of  Norway.  He  is  informed,  upon 
his  arrival,  by  Lord  Liverpool,  that  measures 
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have  been  taken  to  blockade  Norway  with  an 
English  fleet,  in  case  she  persist  in  holding 
out. 

The  Constitution  is  now  completed,  and  the 
Prince  Christian  Frederic  proclaimed  King. 
The  nation  has  thus  committed  itself  to  the 
resistance  of  all  coercive  attacks  on  the  part  of 
the  allied  powers.  Mr.  Morier,  on  the  part  of 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Great  Britain,  explains 
this  to  the  people  of  Christiania.  Envoys  from 
England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  do  the 
same.  Proclamations  multiply.  The  letter  from 
Prince  Frederic  Christian  to  the  King  of  Sweden 
is  returned  unopened.  The  foreign  envoys  come 
not  as  mediators,  but  as  commissioners.  Their 
instructions  are  to  enforce  the  conditions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Kiel.  They  require  a  categorical 
answer  concerning  the  cession  of  Norway. 
Herein  they  are  disappointed.  On  the  17th  of 
July  they  take  their  leave. 

The  sword  is  now  drawn.  Norway  is  block- 
aded by  England,  and  invaded  by  Sweden. 
Blood  is  shed  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  The 
war  begins  with  a  naval  action.  The  South- 
East  of  Norway  is  the  scene  of  action.  The 
first  battle  is  fought  on  the  26th  of  July ;  the 
last  skirmish  takes  place  towards  the  middle  of 
August.     The  Swedes  are  generally,  but  not 
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universally,  victorious.  If  I  leave  unsung  any 
acts  of  heroism  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  side, 
I  must  be  excused  for  my  ignorance.  I  write 
entirely  from  English  authorities,  having  no 
access  to  any  native  records.  The  Hvaloeme 
and  Krageroe  witnessed  the  chief  naval,  the 
banks  of  the  Glommen,  Isebro,  Slesvig,  and 
(the  scene  of  the  death  of  Charles  XII.)  Frede- 
ricshall,  the  land  contests. 

On  August  the  14th,  at  the  Convention  of 
Moss,  Christian  Frederic  formally  resigns  his 
brief  authority,  a  general  amnesty  is  declared, 
and  a  promise  is  made  that  the  King  of  Sweden 
will  recognise  the  nevfly-framed  Constitution, 
whereto  shall  be  attached  such  clauses  as  the 
circumstance  of  a  Union  having  taken  place 
shall  call  for.  On  the  4th  of  November, 
Charles  XIII.  was  unanimously  elected  King 
<rf  Norway. 

Thus  was  established  the  equivocal,  but  not 
solitary  precedent  of  transferring  nations  with- 
out asking  their  consent.  As  Norway  was 
treated,  in  respect  to  Sweden,  so  were,  in  the 
same  year,  and  by  the  same  parties,  Genoa  and 
Belgium,  in  their  relations  to  Sardinia  and 
Holland,  respectively.  Those  that  justify  the 
spoliation  of  Denmark  by  the  circumstance  of 
the    prosperity  of   Norway    having    increased 
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during  the  Union  with  Sweden  (judging  from 
the  event),  are  bound  to  show  that  this  same 
prosperity  is  attributable  to  the  care  of  Sweden, 
rather  than  to  the  Constitution  of  Norway,  of 
which,  be  it  remembered,  the  latter  country 
would  have  been  equally  possessed,  had  she  con- 
tinued in  her  Union  with  Denmark. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

How  the  Norwegians  set  about  framing  a  Constitution — 
The  Committees— The  Constitutio^jCommittee — The  Finance 
Committee — Proposed  Law  Reform — The  Danish  and  the 
Swedish  parties. 

In  giving  in  detail  the  proceedings  of  the 
framers  of  the  Norwegian  Constitution,  I  am 
not  flattering  myself  that  I  favour  the  world 
with  a  receipt  for  making  Constitutions  in  gene- 
ral. Such  as  legislate  must  imitate  the  Northern 
legislators  in  points  of  greater  importance  than 
the  mere  number  of  their  meetings,  and  their 
forms  of  doing  business.  Enough  has  been 
said  of  Eidsvold,  as  the  Runnymede  of  Norway, 
in  the  first  volume.  I  have  before  me  a  full 
account,  indeed  a  journal  of  every  thing  that 
took  place,  between  April  12,  and  May  ^,  1814, 
written  in  the  form  of  Letters  to  an  Intimate 
Friend,  by  Mr.  Wergeland  (the  elder),  who 
was,  at  the  framing  of  the  Constitution,  one  of 
the  Representatives.  I  stand,  however,  occar 
sionally  in  need  of  a  key  to  it.     No  fashionable 
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novel  needs  one  more.  The  majority  of  the 
speakersand  actors  are  designated  by  their  initials 
only.  These,  although  very  well  known  in  Nor- 
way, are  not  at  all  known  in  England. 

The  first  overt  act  was  done  on  Sunday,  the 
tenth  of  April.  The  members  having  met  at 
Eidsvold,  assembled  in  the  parish-church,  where 
they  saw  one  another  for  the  first  time. 

Monday  11th.  A  room  is  set  apart  in  the 
Iron-work  at  Eidsvold,  for  their  deliberations. 
I  have  been  in  this  same  room.  It  is  called  the 
Chamber  for  the  Assembly  of  the  kingdom ;  or, 
in  pure  Norse,  RigsforsanUingssalen,  Each 
member  took  his  place  as  he  entered,  being 
called  in,  in  alphabetic  order.  The  suite  of  the 
Prince  preceded  bis  Royal  Highness  himself. 
There  were  two  bishops,  Bech  and  Bugge,  the 
Government  Councillors  (Regieringsraader)^ 
the  Adjutants,  and  Treschow,  Wibe,  and  Falbe. 
His  Royal  Highness  made  a  speech,  which  was 
printed ;  and  read  a  letter  in  French  and  Danish, 
which  had  come  back  unopened  from  the  King 
of  Sweden.  As  soon  as  he  heard  from  England 
he  was  to  let  them  know.  After  this  he  departed, 
and  the  house  elected  a  President,  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  a  Secretary. 

Two  Commitees  are  also  appointed,  one  is  to 
draw  up  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  Prince,  and 
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the  other  to  frame  the  regulations  according 
to  which  the  Assembly  is  to  meet  and  act ;  in 
other  words,  to  determine  the  forms  of  the 
House.    Matters  of  finance  are  in  a  bad  way. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  speaking,  the  next 
day,  on  the  address  of  thanks,  as  well  as  on  the 
R^ulations.  The  latter  are  adopted  with  a  few 
modifications.  Exceptions  are  taken  to  the 
former.  Some  think  them  too  much  compli- 
mentary, others  too  little  so.  The  Prince  him- 
self, very  sensibly,  at  supper,  expresses  a  hope 
that  every  one  will  speak  as  he  thinks.  This 
(thelSth)  was  a  busy  day  for  them.  Before  the 
meeting  was  closed  the  Committee  was  named. 
Fifteen  men  are  to  go  under  the  name  of  the 
Constitution  Committee,  and  are  to  draw  up  the 
plan  of  a  Constitution,  for  the  rest  to  decide 
upon.  Their  names  and  titles  are  as  follows. 
Colonel  Bidder  Hegerman,  Sorenskriver  Falsen, 
Professor  Sverdrup,  Ridder  Jacob  Aall,  Sogne- 
prsest  (parish  priest)  Rein,  Captain  Motzfelt, 
Statsraad  Rogert,  Count  Wedel,  Justitsraad 
Diriks,  Pastor  Wergeland,  Colonel  Ridda: 
Stabel,  Toldprocureur  Ohmsen,  Provost  Ridder 
Schmidt,  Kammerherr  Petersen,  Provost  Mid- 
delfart. 

Three  other  members  are  chosen  to  digest  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  to  superintend 
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the  printing  of  such  as  are  to  be  published. 
There  is   a   press  on  the    spot;    however,   it 
works  so  slowly,  that  when  the  committee  come 
forward  (which  they  do  the  day  after  their  ap- 
pointment), with   the  outline  of  the  proposed 
Constitution,  it  is  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their 
labours,  and  manuscript  sheets  are  distributed 
in  the  place  of  printed  ones.    Every  member 
has  a  copy.     There  are  two  points  whereon, 
especially,  hot  debates  are  expected,  viz.  clauses 
ten  and  eleven,  relating,  the  first  to  the  tolera- 
tion of  privileged  classes,  and  the  second  to  the 
system  of  compulsory  military   service.      The 
Author  of  the  Letters  imagines  (on  the  fifteenth) 
that,  with  the  exception  of  these  two  points,  all 
will  go   smoothly  through   the   House.     Very 
wonderful  will  it  be,  if  there  are  not  very  violent 
discussions  on  much  more  trifling  points.     Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  very  threshold  of  the  debate, 
and  on  the  first  sentence  of  the  outline,  comes 
the  question  as  to  the  Title  of  the  Country. 
Is  it  to  be  called  a  Monarchy  or  a  Kingdom? 
There  is    an    undertoned    conversation    about 
Regents,and  whispersaboutPresidents;  however, 
it  ends  in  the  Chief  Magistrate  being  called  a 
King. 

.  The  votes  are  given  by  word  of  mouth,  each 
man  saying  Jye  or  No  to  his  name,  as  it  is  called 
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over  alphabetically.  My  authority  takes  excep- 
tions to  this.  He  thinks  that  the  letter  A  has 
a  kind  of  a  prerogative ;  that  it  sets  the  fashion 
rather  more  than  it  ought  to  do.  Occasionally, 
members,  when  it  comes  to  their  turn  to  vote, 
are  asleep.  During  one  of  the  debates,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  sitting,  the  member  ioft 
—  was  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  and  had  to 
be  shaken  up  before  he  found  his  voice.  Upon 
awaking,  he  simply  inquired  how  Mr.  So-and-So 
had  voted,  added,  that  he  meant  to  vote  with 
him,  and  went  to  sleep  again.  To  another 
member  a  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed,  over  the 
dinner-table,  for  his  quiet  demeanour  during  the 
whole  of  the  meeting.  For  much  business  to 
be  got  through,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
all  should  either  work,  or  speak.  Great  is  the 
authority  of  a  silent  member. 

G  .  .  .  W —  (I  suppose  Grev.  Wedel)  speaks 
in  favour  of  Jewish  emancipation ;  yet  with  no 
particular  energy  or  earnestness.  A  select  few 
support  him.  The  rest  are  against  him  in  toto. 
At  present  no  Israelite  can  set  foot  upon 
Norwegian  ground.  The  Hamburg  merchants 
have  to  travel  there  by  proxy.  And  excluded 
they  are  likely  to  remain.  Mr.  Wergeland,  a 
thoroughly  liberal-minded  man,  has  the  follow- 
ing  remarks  upon    Grev.  WedeFs  motion.— 
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**  We  want  no  Jews  here,  we  have  Jews  enough 
^'  of  our  own  persuasion.  Men  that  have  the 
"  whole  world  for  a  father-land"  (he  might 
as  well  have  talked  of  having  all  the  people  in 
it  for  a  father)  "  may  well  afford  to  leave  us 
**  our  little  slice  of  it  to  ourselves.  Their  pre- 
"  sence  would  only  serve  to  impoverish  the 
^^  people."  A  bad  pun  is  but  a  poor  excuse  for 
the  denial  of  religious  liberty. 

More  committee-work.  The  finances  are  in  a 
bad  way.  There  is  a  report,  indeed,  tliat  the 
government  will  show  a  fair  balance-sheet ;  no 
one,  howg^rer,  believes  it.  On  the  18th  there 
is  much  done  in  the  way  of  debates  and  appoint-  ^ 
ments.  First  and  foremost  a  Finance-Committee 
of  nine  is  created.  Some  think  the  number  too 
small,  and  would  fain  see  it  increased  to  fifteen'; 
so  tallying  with  that  of  the  Constitution-Com- 
mittee. They  are  to  look  over  all  the  national 
accounts,  and  to  report  on  them.  They  are, 
also,  to  take  into  consideration  the  practica- 
bility of  founding  a  Bank.  I  do  not  give  the 
names  of  the  members,  because  I  look  upon 
them  as  legislators  subordinate  to  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution.  They  are  to  decide  upon 
points  of  Currency.  At  this  moment  the  specie 
dollars  (in  paper)  are  (instead  of  being  four) 
about  twelve  to  the  pound.    There   is  great 
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attention  and  silence  while  S—  F«-  speaks,  and 
a  very  warm  debate  after  he  has  finished*  He 
reads  what  he  has  to  say.  Perhaps  his  oration 
is  encumbered  with  the  figures  of  arithmetic. 
The  whole  day  is  a  stonnj  one. 

There  will  soon  be  more  Committee-men  than 
Representatives.  Like  Sir  Boyle  Rochets  birds, 
the  members  will  have  to  be  in  two  places  at 
once.  Their  constituents  will  require  the  power 
of  being  ubiquitous  as  a  qualification.  Two 
more  Committees  are  proposed.  One  is  to  take 
into  consideration  the  relations  of  the  country 
in  respect  to  Foreign  Powers,  and  the  other  is 
to  draw  up  a  new  Code  of  Civil  and  Criminal 
Law.  Festina  lente.  The  Law  Reform  is 
postponed,  until  matters  are  more  settled,  and 
the  Report  upon  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
country,  is  considered  unconstitutional. 

The  Prince  Regent  is  either  on  the  spot,  or  at 
Christiania.  He  passes  a  considerable  portion 
of  bis  time  on  the  road.  He  leaves  Eidsvold,  on 
occasions,  at  a  moment^s  notice.  He  has  no 
notion  of  overawing  the  free  members  of  the 
assembly.  He  is  only  fidgetty  about  the  move- 
ments of  the  other  Powers.  He  expects  of&cial 
letters  from  England.  An  embargo  is  laid  upon 
the  Norwegian  vessels  in  Danish  ports.  Reports 
about   twenty   thousand    Swedes,    and   twelve 
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thousand  Russians,  being  ready  to  show  them-* 
sdves  in  Norway,  the  moment  the  sea  is  clear, 
sound  gratingly  in  the  ears  of  the  assembly.  Let- 
ters come  from  England  saying  that  the  people, 
in  respect  to  Norway,  think  one  thing,  and  the 
ministers  another.  However,  the  members  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  promise  of  the 
Regent,  that  whatever  authentic  news  is  brought 
to  him,  shall  be  laid  before  them  forthwith. 

The  prince's  apartments  are  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  Iron-work.  He  sleeps  under  the 
very  roof  where  the  discussions  go  on.  Along- 
side of  the  royal  rooms  is  the  dining-room  of  the 
assembly.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  chamber  of 
the  assembly.  It  is  full  narrow  for  the  number 
It  has  to  hold,  and  rather  long  than  broad.  The 
smooth  side  of  a  fir-tree  serves  for  paper  hang- 
ings. Its  chief  ornament  is  a  series  of  pictures. 
Pre-eminent  amongst  these  is  one  of  Christian 
IV.  It  is  the  fashion  to  think  that  it  resembles 
the  present  prince.  Most  kings  are  alike.  The 
members  sit,  in  their  appointed  places,  on  three 
benches,  arranged  lengthwise,  and  placed  one 
behind  the  other,  the  hindmost  being  higher 
than  the  middle,  and  the  middle  more  so  than 
the  front  one.  A  red  baize  covering  serves 
them  for  cushion.  The  president  and  secretary 
sit  at  one  end.   The  members  enter  at  the  other. 

VOL.    II.  D 
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There  is  no  lack  of  light.    The  window  is  well- 
nigh  the  size  of  the  whole  wall. 

The  members  quarter  themselves  for  the 
night  where  they  can.  Some  have  to  ferry  across 
the  Vormen,  five  miles  (English)  distant,  before 
they  reach  the  scene  of  thdr  legislation.  They 
breakfast  together  at  10  a.  m.,  and  debate  to- 
gether till  about  4  p.  m.  At  5  they  dine. 
For  the  support  of  the  outer  man  they  have 
eight  hogsheads  of  wine  (pretty  well  for  a 
blockaded  land),  and  as  many  oxen.  The  state 
pays.  The  band  plays  during  dinner-time. 
Fifty  soldiers  keep  watch  and  ward.  Two  stand 
at  the  entrance  of  the  House.  Two  at  the  door  of 
the  Prince's,  and  two  at  the  door  of  the  Mem- 
bers^ chamber.  The  biggest  trumpets  in  all  Nor-* 
way  keep  continually  sounding.  On  each  side  of 
the  Chamber  of  Assembly  are  two  small  rooms. 
In  the  left  of  these  sits  the  Constitution-,  in  the 
right  the  Finance-Committee.  The  legislation 
is  closely  packed.  Stormy  debates  must  be 
equally  well  heard  on  each  side  of  the  partitions. 

The  generic  epithet  of  the  collective  Mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  Norsk- 
Hndede,  or  Narw^iafp-fninded.  The  spirit  of 
patriotism  beats  high  in  the  bosoms  of  them 
all.  All  mean  one  thing,  and  one  thing  alone, 
viz.  the  good  of  their  country.     There  is  not  a 
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Uack  sbe^  in  the  whcde  flock.    Norway^s  weal 
and  independence  is  their  end.    But  opinions 
are  divided  as  to  the  means.    Some  are  for  the 
alliance  with  Sweden,  some  for  the  one  with 
Denmark.    A  third  party  believes  in  the  se- 
parate independence  of  their  country.  Hence  the 
great  class  of  the  Noraksindede  falls  into  the 
minor   divisions,    factions,  or    parties,  of   the 
Svenaksindedet  or  Stvedish^minded,    and   the 
DanakHndede^  or  Danishrminded.    Now  these 
names  must  not  be  taken  for  bond-fide  party 
appellations,  recognised  in  Norway,  as  the  names 
Whig  or  Tory,  Radical  or  Conservative,  are 
here.     They  are  merely  Mr.  Wergeland^s  own 
way  of  expressing  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
Assembly  at  the  time  in  point.    The  men  of 
Bergen  are  pre-eminently  Danish-minded. 

The  Constitution  committee  haslabotired  hard. 
It  sits  from  ten  till  six,  Sundays  and  working- 
days.  The  last  thing  that  they  laid  before  the 
Assembly,  was  a  draft  or  outline  of  their  subject; 
and  on  the  4th  of  May  they  will  be  ready  with 
the  details,  and  the  hundred  and  odd  para- 
graphs that  embody  them.  They  have  had 
models  of  all  sorts  to  go  by ;  Constitutions  being 
things  of  which  the  supply  is  always  greater 
than  the  demand.  Amateur  legislators,  with 
names  and  without  them,  contribute  to  their 
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collection.  The  Swedish  constitution  of  18099 
was  accurately  looked  into.  So  were  the  {mnted 
works  of  Adler  and  Falsen.  I  cannot  say  whe- 
ther these  la£ter  were  regularly  drawn-up  con- 
stitutions, or  whether  they  were  merely  writings 
upon  legislation  in  general.  Gyllenberg,  a 
Swede,  sent  in  an  anonymous  plan  of  one, 
which  was  presented  to  the  meeting  by  Sorens- 
kriver  Falsen.  So  did  Weideman,  a  Norwe- 
gian. So  did  not  Bentham,  an  Englishman. 
The  essentials  are  ready,  the  trimming,  and 
paring,  and  modifying,  and  qualifying,  and 
drawing  up,  is  all  that  has  now  to  be  done.  The 
Constitution   of  Norway  is  a  bill  before  the 

House. 

The  House  gets  on  quickly.  They  meet  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  three  hours 
they  dispatch  twenty  clauses ;  the  weighty  point 
in  §  I.  viz.  the  title  of  the  Head  of  the  Execu- 
tive,  having  been  previously  settled  in  the 
debate.upon  the  rough  draft. 

On  the  fifth,  there  is  a  dispute  upon  an  old 
subject;  the  power  of  the  State  over  Church 
Property.  The  clergy  say  nothipg,  out  of  de- 
licacy. Mr.  Wergdand  doubts  the  right  of  the 
state  to  interfere. 

M.  S  .  .  .  who  speaks  well  and  often,  objects 
to  the  power  of  declaring  war  being  vested  too 
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exclusively  in  the  King.  True  it  is  that  the 
Storting  may  refuse  the  supplies;  but  would 
they  always  do  so  when  their  oountry  was  in- 
volved in  a  war  (however  much  of  another  man's 
seeking))  and  was,  perforce,  obliged  to  act  on 
the  defensive  ?  He  thinks  that  the  King  should 
not  have  that  power,  whenever  each  and  all  of 
his  councillors  are  against  him,  and,  so  thinking, 
is  in  a  minority. 

May  8th.  The  debate  upon  the  existence  of 
hereditary  titles  and  privileges— Bergmester 
Steenstrup  holds  that  no  personal  hereditary 
privileges  should  be  allowed  for  the  future.  He 
remarks,  that  the  disposal  of  the  highest  he- 
reditary privilege,  that  of  the  Crown,  has  now 
reverted  to  the  people. 

Byfoged  Horneman  agrees  with  him,  and 
thinks  hereditary  privileges  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  the  descendants  of  the  present  No- 
bility. 

Provost  Schmidt  rejects  all  titles,  orders,  and 
ranks,  except  those  that  go  along  with  official 
situations. 

,  Commander  Fabridus  would  allow  the  pre^ 
sent  holders  of  hereditary  honours,  to  transmit 
them  for  a  single  generation.  After  that  they 
should  cease.  The  constitution  should,  however, 
recognise  the  existence  of  honorary  orders. 
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Iitm-master  Aal  coiidders  titles  as  superfluous 
and  ridiculous  in  a  small  state ;  yet  defends  dif- 
ferences in  rank.  Persons  holding  offices  for  a 
given  number  of  years  should  be  allowed  the 
rank  to  which  their  office  entitles  them,  even 
after  they  have  given  it  up.  Once  being  men 
with  an  official  rank,  they  should  always  be  so. 
The  present  nobks  should  continue  to  enjoy 
their  privileges ;  but  the  number  of  them  should, 
by  no  means,  be  increased. 

Pastor  Grrogaard  makes  a  very  democratic 
speech  against  orders  in  general.  He  calls  them 
a  palliative  inMieuse.  There  must  be  no 
orders,  even  of  knighthood,  in  Norway.  <*  All 
the  white  ribbons  that  could  be  woven,  and  all 
the  red  comers  that  could  be  tacked  on  to  them, 
were  not  strong  enough  to  hold  the  kingdom 
tc^ether.  Let  official  rank  alone  remain,  but 
let  the  present  nobles  enjoy  their  present  pri» 
vileges." 

Doctor  Moller  speaks  still  more  strongly : — 
We  have  been  brought  to  what  we  are  by 
vanity,  and  folly,  and  effinninacy,  and  self* 
'^  ishness,  and  not  for  want  of  national  spirit, 
^  or  national  means.^  If  orders  (which  he  was 
not  much  against)  are  to  be  given,  let  them  be 
given  to  such  as  the  Storting  shall  represent 
to  the  King  as  being  worthy  of  them,  or  at  any 
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rate  let  the  King,  as  often  as  he  grants  them, 
show  reason  for  so  doing.  The  present  nobles 
shall,  by  no  means,  transmit  their  privileges. 

Lieutenant  Heidman  wishes  to  see  the  e3L- 
tension  of  these  privileges  confined  to  the  sons 
of  the  present  nobility,  already  bom. 

Pastor  Wergeland  holds  with  Iron*master 
Aal.  He  would  not  declare  his  notions  regard- 
ing rank  and  titles  in  the  abstract.  In  respect 
to  the  Norwegian  aristocracy,  he  did  itot 
think  it  sufficiently  formidable  to  threaten  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  He  deemed  it  as 
unjust  to  rob  a  family  of  a  privilege,  as  it  was 
to  take  them  away  from  an  individual.  ^^  You 
^*  injure  the  father,  in  despoiling  the  son  and 
**  the  grandson.  If  you  do  away  with  the  pri- 
<<  vileges  of  birth,  you  must  do  away  with  all 
"  other  privileges  as  well.  However,  if  the 
^^  presait  aristocracy  be  permitted  to  remain, 
^^  as  I  think  that  it  safely  may,  it  must  by  no 
*^  means  enjoy  immunities  from  the  burdens  of 
^^  statei  and  must  have  no  exclusive  access  to 
"  any  of  its  offices.^ 

The  result  of  all  this  discussion  was,  that  the 
question  was  laid  by  until  the  next  Storting, 
After  it  was  over,  a  scene  arose  in  the  chamber. 
S.  F  .  .  •  (I  regret  that  I  cannot  fill  up  thes^ 
blanks)   arose,    and   after  a  moderate  and  a 
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modest  preamble,  formally  abdicated  his  nobility. 
A  general  silence  ensued.  B.  S  .  .  .  was  the 
first  to  open  his  mouth,  and  say,  ^^  this  is  an 
example  worthy  to  be  followpdT  The  other 
nobles  present,  who  were  either  less  patriotic,  or 
(what  was  really  the  case)  whose  nobility  was  of 
greater  value,  were  thus  thrown  into  a  predi- 
cament. They  showed  no  inclination  to  follow 
their  colleagues^  example.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  v^due  among  Norwegian  titles,  and  the 
one  that  was  thus  offered  up  at  the  altar  of 
Equality,  was  neither  the  oldest  nor  the  most 
valuable.  The  sacrifice  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
retention  of  it  on  the  other,  was,  on  the  respective 
parts  of  the  proprietors,  equally  commendable, 
and  equally  excusable. 

Upon  §  41, 42 — 4,  Auditor  Wulfsberg  made 
the  amendment,  that  ^^  father  and  son,  or  two 
'^  brothers,  should  not,  at  one  and  the  same 
"  time,  have  seats  in  the  CounciLof  State," 

The  next  day  is  the  Sabbath.  J.  D.  proposes 
that  Sunday  be  no  day  of  rest,  and  that,  as  the 
assembly  is  pressed  for  time,  the  members  keep 
on  their  sittings  throughout  the  week.  Ex- 
ceptions are  taken  to  this.  "  The  Kings  law,** 
says  Pr.  H  .  .  .  .,  "  orders  that  all  persons 
^^  should  on  this  day,  be  at  their  respective 
"  parish  churches."     (Hear and  laughter ;   the 
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respective  parish  churches  of  some  of  the 
members  being  a  thousand  miles  off.)  '^  By  paris'h 
*^  churches,  I  mean  the  church  of  Eidsvold.*"  The 
matter  was  voted  on,  and  the  majority  decided 
in  favour  of  doing  work  on  the  Sabbath.  Here- 
upon the  Noes  became  recusant.  No  legislation 
can  go  on,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  members  are 
present.  Every  member  must  attend,  unless  he 
can  show  a  lawful  reason  for  being  absent.  Now 
to  do  work  on  a  Sunday  is  unlawful ;  so  the 
minority  determine  upon  bringing  the  business 
to  a  stand  still,  by  keeping  away.  The  presi- 
dent proposed  a  compromise.  The  assembly 
shall  dine  early  to-day,  and  meet  again  after 
dinner.  This  is  assented  to.  And  now  a  theo- 
logical dispute  supplants  the  political  one.  ^'  I 
"  know  no  Latin  and  Greek,"  says  one  of  the 
county  members  from  Vestland,  *^  but  I  know 
"  that  you  may  do  nothing  on  a  Sunday,  except 
"  give  assistance  to  your  oxen  and  your  asses. 
"  We  are  neither  one  nor  the  other.'' 

After  dinner  they  mooted  the  extent  of  the 
suffrage,  and  the  nature  of  the  Norwegian 
citizenship.  Pastor  Wergeland  was  willing  to 
make  short  work  of  the  question.  Every 
maiTwho  pays  taxes,  and  every  man  who  bears 
arms  in  defence  of  his  country,  has  a  right  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  a  representative.     Every 
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man  who  pays  taxes,  or  is  a  householder,  and  is 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  has  a  right  to  be  elected. 

Amtmand  Beneke  and  Sorenskriver  Chrystie 
are  in  favour  of  a  high  qualification.  The 
question  is  referred  to  the  committee,  which  is  to 
meet  to-morrow  morning,  at  nine  o^clock,  and 
reconsider  the  matter. 

In  the  matter  of  aliens  and  denizens,  and  their 
eligibility  to  office, 

Provost  Stabel  would  restrict  it  to  native 
J^orwegians  exclusively. 

Sorenskriver  Bryn  makes  exceptions  in  favour 
of  certain  professions.  He  thinks  that  university 
professors  and  phy»cians  should,  if  need  be,  be 
imported  from  abroad. 

Provost /Midddfart  holds,  that  for  the  first 
ten  years,  foreigners  should  be  eligible  to  offices, 
and  that  a  preference  should  be  given  to  Danes. 
(No,  no.) 

Jorgen  Aal  would  admit  such  as  have  before 
held  ofiice  in  Norway,  or  have  married  Norwe- 
gian wives. 

Pastor  Wergeland  agrees  with  Stabel  and 
Bryn :   "  God  forbid  that  we  should  lose  our 

independence,  and  suffer  from  an  inundation 

of  foreigners.^ 

On  the  10th,  they  dispatched  thirty-three 
clauses.    Amongst  other  things,  they  gave  a 
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name  to  their  Parliament,  vix.  that  of  the  Great 
Assembly,  or  the  Stoeting. 

Clause  74  was  warmly  debated  on.  Herein  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Storting  should  be  divided 
into  a  Lagting,  or  Upper  House,  and  an  Odel- 
Mng^  or  Lower  House.  Captain  Motzfelt 
spoke  strongly  against  it.  He  considered  one 
chamber  sufficient.  Mr.  Wergeland  considered 
that  a  single  house  dividing  itself  into  com- 
mittees, upon  points  of  importance,  was  com- 
petent to  do  the  work  of  the  nation.  He  thought 
that  the  existence  of  what  he  called  a  ^quasi 
Upper  House  would  retard  business.  If  the 
members  of  this  Upper  House  were  to  be  men 
of  higher  caste  and  consideration  than  those  of 
the  Lower  one,  what  would  be  done  if  at  any 
time  the  whole  Storting  should,  as  it  easily 
might,  consist  solely  of  peasants  and  artisans. 
However,  it  was  carried  that  there  should  be  an 
Upper  House,  although  only  by  a  majority  of  two. 

Compulsory  military  service:  shall  the  Patres 
be^also  conscriptif  This  battle  has  already 
been  fought  twice :  first,  in  the  debate  upon  the 
draft,  and  again  in  the  committee.  This  third 
time  of  putting  it  remained  undecided.  Eleven 
members  spoke  upon  the  subject,  of  which  no 
two  exactly  agreed.  Colonel  Hegerman  was 
strong  upon  the  duties  of  a  soldier-citizen.  He 
thought  that  ^military  exercises  should  be  prac-- 
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tised  in  all  the- schools,  and  that  each  student  of 
the  university  should  attend  lectures  on  strate- 
gics ;  and  he  was  the  only  one  who  would  not 
allow  an  exemption,  either  to  those  that  hdid 
official  situations,  or  to  the  youth  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

Common  rights,  forest  rights,  and  privileges.— 
The  member  for  Aggershuss  thinks  that  the 
woods  would  be  improved  b^  leaving  the  right 
of  cutting  trees  entirdy  unshackled.  The  matter 
is  left  for  the  consideration  of  a  future  Stealing. 

Here  end  the  debates  upon  the  clauses  of  the 
Constitution.  Diriks  Sverdrup  and  Weideman 
reduce  them  into  shape  and  order,  and  look  to 
their  style  and  language. 

"  Vive  le  Roiy  vive  la  Constitution,'^  On  the 
17th  of  May  is  formally  elected,  King  of  Norway, 
Christian  Frederic  The  next  day  the  members 
put  their  signature  to  the  Constitution.  The 
voting  is  ended,  and  the  President,  rising  fromi 
his  seat,  pronounces  the  following  words :  "  The 
"  ancient  throne  of  Norway,  whereon  the  Adel- 
*^  stens  and  Sverres  ruled  the  land  with  strength 
"  and  wisdom,  is  again  up-reared.  God  preserve 
"  and  bless  Old  Norway.'"  There  was  no  ap- 
plause or  hurraing.  The  whole  of  the  a^embly 
was  too  deeply  moved.  The  members  simply  rose, 
and  repeated  the  last  words  of  their  President. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Constitution — Remarks — Its  framing — Songs  in  its 

praise. 


A. 


Of  the  form  of  Government^  and  Religion. 

I. 

The  kingdom  of  Norway  is  a  free,  indepen- 
dent, indivisible,  and  inalienable  kingdom ;  unit^ 
with  Sweden  under  one  king.  The  form  of  its 
Government  is  that  of  a  limited  hereditary 
monarchy. 

II. 

The  recognised  religion  of  the  State  is  the 
Evangelical-Lutheran.  Those  who  profess  the 
same,-are  required  to  bring  up  their  children  in 
it.  Jesuits  and  monastic  orders  are  not  tole- 
rated. Jews  are  wholly  excluded  from  admis* 
don  into  the  country. 
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B. 


Concerning  the  Ewecutive  Powers  the  King^ 
and  the  Royal  Family. 

in. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King. 

IV. 

^rhe  King  shall  profess  the  Evangelical- 
Lutheran  religion.  He  shall  defend  and  ad* 
vance  it. 

V. 

The  King^s  person  is  saicred.  He  is  neither  to 
be  blamed,  nor  accused.  The  responsibility 
lies  with  his  ministers. 

VI. 

The  inheritance  to  the  throne  is  lineal  and 
agnatic,  in  conformance  with  the  limitations 
of  the  Statute  of  Succession,  A.D.  1810; 
as  it  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Legislation,  and 
consented  to  by  the  King.  Children  en  vefitre 
aa  mire  are  considered  as  heirs,  and,  in  case  of 
the  King'^s  death,  are  recognised  as  such  at  their 
birth.  Immediately  upon  the  birth  of  an  heir 
to  the  united  crowns  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
the  date  of  its  birth,  together  with  its  name, 
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shall  be  made  known  to  the  Norwegians  at  the 
first  Storting,  and  be  registered  accordingly  in 
their  Protocol. 

VII. 

If  no  heir  to  the  crown  be  in  existence,  the 
King  has  power  to  propose  his  successor  to  the 
Storting  of  Norway,  when  he  does  so  to  the 
Legislation  (Stcendeme)  of  Sweden.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  declaration  of  his  proposed  suc- 
cessor, the  representatives  of  the  two  Nations  shall 
meet,  and  elect  a  Committee  from  between  them. 
In  case  the  choice  of  the  King  is  not  ap- 
proved by  the  majority  of  votes  in  the  Legisla- 
tion of  both  Nations,  this  Committee  has  the 
right  to  determine  the  succession.  The  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  in  question, 
and  the  order  of  their  piroceedings,  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  a  law,  which  the  King,  for  the  time 
being,  shall  lay  before  both  the  Storting  of  Nor- 
way and  the  Legislative  Houses  (Stcmdeme) 
of  Sweden.  Of  the  appointed  Committee  one 
member  shall  go  out.  Who  this  is  to  be  shall 
be  determined  by  lot. 

VIII. 

The  time  at  which  the  King  shall  be  consi- 
dered to  be  of  age,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Storting  of  Norway  and  the  Legislative  Houses 
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of  Sweden.  In  case  they  cannot  agree,  the 
matter  shall  be  determined  by  a  Committee  of 
the  two  Kingdoms,  according  to  §  vii.  As  soon 
as  the  King  comes  of  age,  he  shall  be  openly 
proclaimed  to  be  so. 

IX. 

As  soon  as  the  King  comes  of  age,  he  shall, 
before  the  Storting  of  Norway,  deliver  the  fol- 
lowing oath :—-"  I  promise  and  swear  to  govern 
"  the  kingdom  of  Norway  according  to  its  Laws 
^'  and  Constitution.  So  help  me,  God,  and  his 
«  Holy  Word."  If  no  Storting  be  sitting  at 
the  time  in  point,  the  oath  shall  be  committed  to 
writing,  and  deposited  with  the  Council  of  State 
(Statsraad) ;  and,  on  the  first  meeting  of  the 
ensuing  Storting,  be  solemnly  taken  up,  and 
sworn  to  by  the  King,  either  by  word  of  mouth, 
or  in  writing,  according  as  he,  at  the  time  in 
question,  shall  appoint. 

X. 

The  King  shall,  after  he  has  become  of  age, 
be  crowned  and  anointed  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Drontheim,  at  such  time,  and  with 
such  ceremonies,  as  he  shall  himself  appoint. 

XI. 

The  King  shall  reside  in  Norway  during  a 
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portion  of  each  year,  unless  weighty  hindrances 
prevent  him. 

XII. 

The  King  shall,  of  his  own  free  choice^  select 
a  Council  of  Norwegian  citizens ;  each  of  which 
shall  be,  at  least,  thirty  years  of  age.  This 
Council  shall  not  consist  of  less  than  one  Minis- 
ter of  State,  and  seven  other  members.  The 
King  can  likewise  appoint  a  Vice-Roy,  or  a  Lieu- 
tenant (Statholder),  The  King  shall  appor- 
tion the  offices  to  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
State,  according  to  his  own  discretion.  On  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  the  King  (or  in  his  absence 
the  Vice-Roy,  or  the  Lieutenant)  is  empowered 
to  add  to  the  Council  of  State,  such  othar 
Norwegian  citizens  as  he  thinks  fitting ;  always 
providing  that  they  be  not  members  of  the 
Storting.  Father  and  son,  or  two  brothers, 
may  not  sit  at  the  same  time  in  the  Council  of 
State. 

XIII. 

In  the  absence  of  the  King,  the  internal  regu- 
lation of  the  kingdom,  on  such  points  as  the 
King  himself  determines,  shall  be  entrusted  to 
the  Vice-Roy,  or  Lieutenant,  along  with  (at 
least)  five  members  of  the  Council  of  State. 
These  shall  administer  the  government  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  and  in  virtue  of  his  office. 
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They  shall  act  in  the  strictest  conformity  wiib 
the  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as 
according  to  the  instructions  they  shall  have 
received  from  the  King.  They  shall  transmit 
to  the  King  a  respectful  account  of  thdr  actions. 
These  shall  be  determined  by  the  majority  of 
voices.  In  case  the  votes  of  the  Council  of  State 
be  equal,  the  Vice-king,  or  the  Lieutenant,  or 
(in  case  of  his  absence)  the  first  member  of  the 
Council,  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

XIV. 

None  but  the  Crown  Prince,  or  his  eldest  son, 
is  entitled  to  be  Vice-roy.  The  Lieutenant  may 
be  either  a  Norwegian  or  a  Swede.  The  Vice- 
roy shall  reside  within  the  kingdom,  and  not  be 
absent  from  it  for  a  longer  time  than  three 
months  in  the  year.  During  the  residence  of 
the  King,  the  Vice-regal  power  is  in  abeyance. 
If  there  be  no  Vice-roy,  but  only  a  Lieutenant, 
his  function  shall  likewise  cease,  and  he  shall 
<»ily  be' the  first  member  of  the  Council  of  State. 

XV. 

VtThenever,  and  as  long  as  the  King  is  in 
Sweden,  there  shall  be,  with  him,  the  Nor- 
wegian Minister  of  State^  and  two  Members 
of  the  Council.     These  last  shall  go  out  and 
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be  succeeded  annuaUy.  Their  duties  and  their 
constitutional  responsibilitiea  are  the  same  with 
those  of  the  Government  at  home.  (§  xxu.) 
Before  these  shall  the  King  lay  all  matters 
appertaining  to  Norway.  All  petitions  to  the 
King  from  Norwegian  citizens,  shall  first  be 
laid  before,  and  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Government  at  home.  Unless  there  be 
wdghty  and  extraordinary  reasons  to  the  con^ 
trary,  no  matters  connected  with  Norway  shall 
be  discussed,  previous  to  a  prior  consideration  of 
them  on  the  part  of  the  Grovemment  at  home* 
The  Norwegian  Minister  of  State  shall  introduce 
all  such  mattes,  and  be  answerable  for  the  acts 
<tf  the  Swedish  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
Norwegian  part  of  the  Ministry^ 

XVI. 

The  King  shall  regulate  all  matters  connected 
with  the  Religion  of  the  State,  the  public  wor- 
ship, and  all  meetings  and  convocations  on  eccle«> 
siastical  matters.  He  shall  also  see  that  the 
public  teachers  of  reUgion  follow  the  canons 
prescribed  for  them. 

XVII. 

y   The  King  shall  issue  and  withdraw  regula* 
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tions  as  to  trade,  customs,  and  police ;  proi^iding 
always  that  they  clash  neither  with  §  lxxvii., 
Lxxviii.,  and  lxxix.  of  the  Constitution,  nor 
with  any  acts  of  the  Storting.  Such  regulations 
remain  in  force,  provisionaUy,  until  the  next 
Storting. 

XVIII. 

The  King  shall,  in  general,  collect  such  taxes 
and  supplies  as  the  Storting  votes.  The  Norwe- 
gian  treasury  shaU  be  in  Norway ;  and  it«  contents 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  expenditure  of  Norway 
only. 

XIX. 

The  King  shall  take  care  that  the  public  prd- 
perty,  and  the  regalia  ?  be  applied  to  purposes 
of  general  utility,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Storting. 

XX. 

The  King  has  power,  in  the  Council  of  State 
(Stataraad)  and  with  its  concurrence,  to  par-r 
don  offenders  even  after  the  sentence  of  the 
Supreme  Court  (Hoiesteret.  See  §  lxxxvi.) 
has  been  passed  upon  them.  The  offender  may 
choose  between  accepting  the  King^s  pardon,  and 
letting  the  law  take  its  course.  In  matters  that 
have  been  removed  from  the  Odelsthing  (§  xlix. 
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&c.  &c.)  to  the  Rigsret  (§  lxxxvi.)  this  power 
of  pardon  can  be  exercised  only  in  the  case  of 
capital  punishments. 

XXI. 

The  King  shall  appoint,  after  having  heard 
his  Norwegian  Council  of  State,  (Statsraad) 
all  Civil,  Spiritual,  and  Military  officers.  These 
shall  swear  fealty  and  obedience  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  King.  Princes  of  the  blood-royal 
shall  hold  no  civil  offices,  except  that  of  Vice- 
roy, which  may  be  held  by  the  Crown  Prince,  or 
his  eldest  son. 

XXII. 

The  Lieutenant,  State-ministers,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Council  of  State,  all  persons 
holding  places  under  government  in  the  contoirs, 
all  ambassadors  and  consuls,  all  the  higher 
officers,  civil  and  spiritual,  all  field  and  flag 
officers,  and  all  commanders  of  fortresses,  may  be 
removed  by  the  King,  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  Statsraad,  previous  to  judgment.  The  amount 
of  their  pension  to  be  determined  by  the  next 
Storting.  In  the  meantime  it  is  fixed  at  twoy 
thirds  of  their  original  pay.  Persons  holding 
any  of  the  other  offices,  can  only  be  suspended 
until  such  time  as  they  shidl  have  been  tried. 
Their  trial  shall  take  place  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
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tunity.  Such  offiGers  shall  not  be  removed 
without  a  trial,  and  they  shall  not  be  promoted 
without  their  own  consent. 

XXIU. 

The  King  shall  distribute  honorary  orders  to 
such  as  he  thinks  fit,  in  recompense  for  any  ex- 
traordinary service,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be 
made  public ;  but  he  shall  grant  no  rank  or  title 
beyond  what  a  given  office  carries  with  it. 
Honorary  Orders  shall  free  no  one  from  the  obli« 
gations  and  burdens  of  the  State.  Neither  shall 
they  make  to  any  one'  the  offices  of  the  State 
more  accessible.  Such  persons  holding  offices,  as 
retire  from  any  cause  but  that  of  misconduct 
shall  retain  their  previous  rank  and  title.  No 
personal  or  hereditary  privileges  shall  hereafter 
be  granted  to  any  one. 

XXIV. 

The  King  shall  choose  his  court,  and  the 
officers  connected  with  it. 

XXV. 

The  King  has  the  supreme  command  of  both 
the  land  and  searforces.  They  shall  be  neither 
(Uminished  nor  increased,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Storting.     They  shall  not  be  given  over  to 
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the  service  of  any  foreign  power  without  the 
consent  of  the  Storting.  No  troops  belonging  to 
a  foreign  power  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Kingdom,  except  as  auxiliaries,  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  invasion,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Storting.  In  times  of  peace,  noiie  but  Norwegian 
troops  shall  be  stationed  in  Norway,  and  no 
Norwegian  soldiers  shall  be  stationed  in  Sweden. 
The  King,  however,  may  have  with  him,  in 
Sweden,  a  body-guard  of  Norwegian  volunteers. 
He  may  also  for  a  short  time  (not  exceeding  six 
weeks  in  the  year)  call  together  the  nearest 
troops  of  either  or  of  both  kingdoms,  foi:  the  sake 
of  reviewing  them,  and  this  within  the  boundaries 
of  either  kingdom.  However,  upon  no  occasion 
whatever,  in  time  of  peace,  shall  more  than  three 
thousand  soldiers,  of  any  description,  belonging 
to  the  one  nation,  assemble  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  other.  In  an  offensive  war,  the  Norwegian 
troops  and  the  Norwegian  flotilla  (Roe^tillie)^ 
shall  not  be  ordered  into  service  without  the 
consent  of  the  Storting.  The  Norwegian  fleet 
shall  have  its  docks,  and,  in  the  time  of  peace,  its 
havens  and  stations,  in  Norway.  The  men-of- 
war  of  the  one  nation  shall  not  be  manned  by  the 
sailors  of  the  other ;  except  by  such  as,  of  their 
own  free  will,  allow  themselves  to  be  hired. 
The  militia  and  the  other  Norwegian  troops. 
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which  cannot  be  considered  as  troops  for  active 
Service,  shall  never  be  used  bejond  the  boundaries 
of  Norway. 

XXVI. 

The  King  has  the  power  of  assembling  the 
army,  deckring  war,  and  concluding  peace, 
forming  and  breaking  off  alliances,  sending  and 
receiving  ambassadors.  When  the  King  is 
about  to  declare  war,  he  shall  lay  his  sentiments 
before  the  Government  at  home,  and  confer  with 
them  upon  the  resources  of  the  kingdom.  After 
this  he  shall  call  together  the  N9rwegian 
Minister,  and  the  Norwegian  Councillors  of  State, 
as  well  as  the  Swedish,  to  a  council  extraordinary. 
Before  these  he  shall  lay  an  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  occasion  of  the  war,  as  well 
as  an  exposition  of  the  state  and  resources  of 
Norway,  which  he  shall  have  received  from  the 
Grovemment  in  that  country.  A  similar  expo- 
sition of  the  state  and  resources  of  Sweden  shall 
also  be  forthcoming.  Upon  these  points  he 
shall  require  the  result  of  their  deliberation. 
This  they  shall  draw  up  in  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
tocol, each  for  himself;  and  subject  to  the  respon- 
sibility which  the  constitution  demands.  (§  v.) 
After  these  steps  have  been  taken,  the  King  may 
determine  as  he  thinks  best  for  the  kingdom. 
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XXVII. 

No  State-Councillor  (Statsraad)  shall  absent 
himself  from  the  council  without  showing  cause 
for  his  absence.  No  step  shall  be  taken  by  the 
council,  unless  more  than  half  the  members  are 
assembled.  In  matters  concerm'ng  Norway, 
transacted  in  Sweden,  according  to  §  xv.,  no 
resolution  shall  be  taken,  unless  either  the  Nor- 
wegian Minister  (StatS'-MinisterJf  and  one 
Norwegian  Member  of  the  Council,  or  the  two 
Norwegian  Members  of  the  Council,  are  present.. 

XXVIII. 

Notices  concerning  the  appointment  to  offices 
and  other  matters  of  importance  (except  such  as 
are  either  diplomatic  or  purely  military)  shall  be 
introduced  into  the  council  by  the  minister  in 
whose  department  they  are.  And  such  matters 
shall  be  transacted  by  the  same,  according  to  the 
determinations  of  the  council. 

XXIX. 

When  a  lawful  impediment  prevents  the  at- 
tendance of  a  member  from  joining  the  council, 
and  laying  before  them  the  matters  in  his  depart- 
ment, they  shall  be  entrusted  to  some  other 
member  appointed  by  the  King  (or,  in  case  of 
his  absence,  the  President  of  the  Council),  and 

VOL.   II.  £ 
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approved  of  by  the  councQ.  In  case  bo  many 
members  ave  lawfully  hindered  from  attending, 
that  more  than  half  of  them  can  by  no  means  be 
brought  together,  other  perscms,  holding  oflSces, 
shall  be  incorporated  with  the  council.  These 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  King  and  Council.  In 
these  cases,  it  lies  immediately  with  the  King  to 
determine  whether  or  no  they  shall  continue  in 
their  office. 

XXX. 

The  protocol  (§  xxvii.)  of  the  State  Coun- 
cillors shall  deal  with  all  the  subjects  under 
consideration.  Each  Member  of  the  Council  is 
in  duty  bound  to  give  free  utterance  to  his  senti- 
ments, and  the  King  is  in  like  duty  bound  to 
hear  them.  For  all  this  it  is  reserved  to  him  to 
determine  according  to  his  own  view  of  the  case. 
If  any  Member  <^  the  Council  finds  that  the 
King^s  determination  is  either  opposed  to  the 
laws  or  constitution,  or  manifestly  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  his  duty  to  make  a 
strong  representation  to  that  amount,  and  to 
attach  the  same,  by  way  of  protest,  to  his  pro- 
tocol. Those  that  do  not  thus  protest,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  of  one  mind  with  the  King,  and 
accordingly  responsible,  and  they  can  be,  by 
the  Odelsting,  impeached  before  the  Rigsret. 
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All  oommisffloiis  proceeding  from  the  King, 
with  the  exception  of  the  higher  military  ones, 
(MiUtaire'Commando^agef^)  shall  be  counter- 
signed by  the  Norwegian  States-Minister. 

XXXII. 

The  resolutions  that  proceed  from  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  shall 
be  issued  in  the  King'^s  name,  and  countersigned 
by  the  Viceroy  (or  his  lieutenant),  and  the 
Council.  At  the  same  time,  they  shall  be  coun- 
tersigned by  the  members  that  brought  them 
forward,  who  shall  be  answerable  for  them. 

XXXIII. 

All  matters  connected  with  Norway,  as  well  as 
all  proclamations,  to  which  they  give  rise,  shall 
be  drawn  up  in  the  Norwegian  language. 

XXXIV. 

The  next  heir  to  the  throne,  if  he  be  the  son  of 
the  reigning  King,  shall  bear  the  title  of  Crown 
Prince.  The  rest  shall  be  called  Princes,  and 
the  daughters  Princesses. 

XXXV. 

WI)en  the  Heir  to  the  Throne  has  completed 
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his  eighteenth  year,  be  has  a  right  to  a  seat  in 
the  Council,  but  he  has  no  vote  and  no  respon- 
sibility. 

XXXVI. 

No  Prince  of  the  blood  shall  marry  without 
the  permission  of  the  King.  In  case  he  does  so» 
he  forfeits  his  right  to  the  Norwegian  throne. 

XXXTII. 


The  Princes  and  Princesses  Royal  are  subject 
to  no  personal  jurisdiction,  except  that  of  the 
King,  or  a  judge  constituted  by  the  King. 

XXXVIII. 

The  Norwegian  States-minister,  as  well  as  the 
two  Norwegian  Councillors,  that  attend  the 
King,  shall  have  a  seat  and  a  deliberative  voice 
in  the  Swedish  Council,  in  all  matters  concerning 
both  kingdoms.  In  such  matters  the  advice  of 
the  government  at  home  shall  be  taken,  except 
they  require  more  dispatch  than  will  allow  of 
such  being  done. 

XXXIX. 

In  case  the  King  die,  while  his  successor  is  a 
minor,  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Council  shall 
immediately  assemble,  and  conjointly  appoint  a 
meeting  of  the  Storting  of  Norway,  and  the 
Rigsdag  of  Sweden. 
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XL. 

Between  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  deter* 
mination  on  the  part  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  two  Kingdoms,  of  the  mode  of  government 
to  be  adopted  during  the  minority  of  his  suc- 
cessor, a  Council  (StatartrndJ^  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  Norwegians  and  Swedes,  shall 
administer  the  government ;  due  regard  being 
paid  to  the  constitutions  of  the  respective  king- 
doms. The  Norwegian  and  Swedish  States- 
minister,  who  shall  each  have  a  seat  in  the 
Council  aforesaid,  shall  cast  lots  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  it. 

XLI. 

The  provisions  of  §  xxxix.  and  xl.  shall  be 
in  force  whenever,  in  accordance  with  the  Swedish 
form  of  government,  the  Swedish  Statsraad,  as 
Statsraad,  shall  administer  the  government. 

XLII. 

In  respect  to  the  closer  limitations  necessary 
to  be  introduced  into  §  xxxix.,  xl.,  and  xli.,  the 
King  shall  lay  before  the  next  Storting  of  Nor- 
way, and  before  the  Rigsdag  of  Sweden,  further 
provisions,  recognising  as  their  principle  perfect 
equality  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

XLIII. 

The  choice  of  a  person  who  shall  act  as 
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Regent  during  the  nnnority  of  the  King,  shall 
iidlov  the  fenns  that  rq^lale  the  choice  of  a 
King,  in  §  vii. 

XLIV. 

The  cofandl  that,  in  accordance  irith  §  xu 
and.xLi^  shall  administer  Governmentt  shall^  tlie 
Norwj^pums  fi>r  Norway,  and  the  Svcdea  for 
Sweden,  in  their  respectiye  legifilatiom  (fri»,  Ae 
StortiTig  and  the  Stamder)  take  the  Ibllowiog 
oath: — '<  I  promise  and  swear,  to  administer 
^^  the  government,  in  accordance  with  the  Can* 
^^  stitution  and  the  Laws.  So  help  me,  God, 
<^  and  his  holy  Word.^  In  case  no  Storting  or 
Rigsdag  shall  he  sitting,  the  oath  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  writing,  deposited  in  the  Council,  and 
taken  in  the  Storting  or  Rigsdag  ensuing. 

XLV. 

On  the  expiration  of   their  administration, 
they  shall  render  to  the  King  and  the  Storting 
/  an  account  of  the  same. 

XLTI. 

In  case  they  neglect  to  call  a  Storting  in  ac- 
cordance with-  §.  XXXIX.  and  xli.,  it  is  the 
bounden  and  unconditional  duty  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (Hoiesteretjy  at  the  expiration  of  four 
weeks,  to  call  one. 
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XLVII. 

The  edc^ation  of  the  King,  during  his  mino* 
rity,  shall  (in  case  no  written  regulations  con^ 
ceming  the  same  shall  have  been  left  by  his 
father)  be  determined  according  to  the  modes 
pointed  out  in  §  vi.  and  xliil  It  is  a  rule, 
on  no  account  to  be  swerved  from,  that  the 
young  King  be  well  and  sufficiently  instructed 
in  the  Norwegian  language. 

XLVIII, 

If  the  male  Royal  line  be  extinct,  and  no 
successor  to  the  Throne  chosen,  a  new  royal 
race  shall  be  elected,  according  to  §  vi.  The 
executive  shall,  during  the  interim,  follow  the 
regulations  of  xliii. 

C. 

Ctmcerning  the  Constitution^  and  the  Legis^ 

lative  Power. 

XLIX. 

The  people  shall  exercise  the  legislative  power 
in  the  Storting.  This  shall  consist  of  two 
divisions,  the  Lagting,  and  the  Odelsting. 

L. 

Norwegian  Citizens  alone  are  invested  with 
the  Elective  Franchise.  These  must  be  not 
less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  have  been 
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settled  in  the  country  five  years,  and  rende  in 
it,  at  the  time  in  point.  Norwegian  Citizens 
are  (a)  those  that  aie^  or  have  been  in  official 
situations,  (b)  landowners,  or  occupiers  of 
above  five  years  standing,  of  land  that  has 
been  registered,  (c)  the  burgesses  of  towns, 
or  owners  of  houses  and  lands  amounting  in 
value  to  three  hundred  dollars,  in  either  towns 
(Kiobatad)  or  places  where  vessels  may  load 
and  unload  {Ladested), 

LI. 

The  list  of  resident  voters  shall  be  made  out 
in  each  town  by  the  Magistrate,  and  in  each 
parish  by  the  Sherifi^  {Foged)  and  priest.  All 
changes  in  it  shall  be  immediately  noted.  Every 
person,  before  he  can  be  entered  upon  the 
list,  shall  appear  openly  at  the  Greneral  Meet- 
ing (Ting)  and  swear  his  fealty  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

LII. 

The  Elective  Franchise  is  suspended^  (a) 
when  the  elector  is  accused  before  the  Ting  of 
any  offence,  (b)  in  cases  of  artificial  minority 
(Ufnyndiggiorelae)^  {cj  *   in  cases  of  insolvency 

*  One  of  the  legal  punishments  for  libel,  as  well  as  for  some 
other  offences,  is  to  degrade  the  defendant  to  the  rank  of  a 
minor. 
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and  bankruptcy,  until  the  creditors  have  been 
paid  in  full,  or  unless  the  bankruptcy  shall  have 
been  caused  by  fire,  or  any  other  ostensible  and 
unforeseen  calamity. 

LIII. 

The  Elective  Franchise  is  lost,  (a)  where  the 
elector  has  been  condemned  to  the  workhouse, 
slavery,  or  degrading  punishment ;  (bj  where 
he  enters  into  the  service  of  a  foreigner  without 
the  consent  of  the  Government,  (cj  where  he  is 
made  a  burgher  in  a  foreign  town,  (d)  where 
he  has  been  convicted  of  bribing,  or  of  being 
bribed,  or  of  collusion  during  an  election. 

LIV. 

The  elective  and  district  assemblies  shall  be 
held  every  third  year.  They  shall  be  concluded 
before  the  expiration  of  December. 

LV. 

The  elective  assemblies  shall  be  held,  (a)  for 
the  county  in  the  chief  parish-church,  (b)  for 
the  towns  {KiobstiBder)^  in  the  Church,  the 
Council-house,  or  any  other  fitting  place.  There 
shall  preside  at  them,  (a)  in  the  country,  the 
parish-priest,  and  his  assistants  {^Medhuelper), 
{b)  in  towns,  the  chief  Magistrate  or  Fore- 
man (Fortnand)  of  the  place.    Thq  votes  shall 
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be  given  according  to  the  order  of  the  register. 
Disputed  votes  shall  be  determined  by  the  Pre- 
sidents of  the  Meeting,  from  whose  decision 
there  shall  be  an  appeal  to  the  Storting. 

LVI. 

Sefore  they  proceed  to  elect,  the  Constitution 
shall  be  audibly  read,  (a)  in  the  towns,  by  the 
presiding  Magistrate,  (b)  in  the  country,  by  the 
parish-priest. 

LVII. 

In  towns,  there  shall  be  one  elector  for  every 
fifty  voters.  These  electors  shall,  within  eight 
days  of  their  appointment,  meet  in  the  place 
fixed  by  the  Local  Government,  and  shall,  out 
of  their  own  body,  or  out  of  that  of  the  voters 
in  general  of  their  district,  name  one  fourth  of 
their  whole  number,  as  members  of  the  Stortings 
in  such  a  manner  that  from  three  to  six  shall 
elect  one,  from  seven  to  ten  two,  from  eleven 
to  fourteen  three,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  four 
This  last  is  the  greatest  number  that  any  single 
town  shall  send.  If  any  town  (Kiobaiad)  con- 
tain less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  voters,  the 
elector  of  that  town  shall  be  sent  to  the  next, 
and  unite  with  its  elector.  These  two  towns 
shall  be  considered  as  one  district. 
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LVIII. 

In  each  parish,  in  the  cauntryj  the  electors 
shall  bear  the  following  proportion  to  the  voters. 
For  any  number  of  voters  under  one  hundred, 
one  elector ;  for,  from  one  to  two  hundred,  two ; 
for,  from  two  to  three  himdred,  three ;  and  so 
on  in  proportion.  These  shall,  within  one 
month  of  their  appointment  assemble  at  a  given 
place,  and  nominate,  either  from  out  of  their 
own  body,  or  that  of  the  other  voters,  one-tenth 
to  be  Members  of  the  Storting.  From  five  to 
fourteen  shall  choose  one,  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
four,  two ;  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-four,  three ; 
from  thirty-five. upwards,  four.  This  last  num- 
ber shall  not  be  exceeded^  The  place  of  their 
meeting  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Lord-lieutenant 
{Amtman'd). 

LIX. 

The  regulations  of  §  lvii.  and  Lviii.  are  in 
force  until  the.  next  Storting.  If,  at  that  time, 
it  shall  appear  that  the  town  Representatives 
constitute  more  or  less  than  a  third  of  the  whole, 
the  Storting  shall  make  the  necessary  alterations 
in  the  Representation,  subject  to  the  following 
laws;  (a)  that  the  town  representatives  shall 
be  to  those  of  the  country  as  one  is  to  two,  (b) 
that  the  whole  number  of  representatives  be  not 
less  than  seventy-five,  nor  more  than  a  hundred. 
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Such  Toters  as  reside  within  the  kiDgd(»n,  and 
shall  be,  by  nckness,  military  service,  or  any 
other  lawful  reason,  prevented  from  attendance, 
shall  commit  their  votes  to  writing,  and  send 
them  in  to  the  President  of  the  elective  meeting, 
before  such  meeting  be  concluded. 

LXI. 

No  one  can  be  elected  as  Representative,  unless 
he  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  shall  have  resided 
in  the  kingdom  for  ten  years. 

LXII. 

No  member  of  the  Council  {Stataraad)^  no 
person  holding  an  office  under  Government,  in 
the  Contoirs ;  no  attendant  of  the  Court,  and  no 
pensioner  of  the  same,  are  eligible  as  Repre- 
sentatives. 

LXIII. 

Any  person  elected  Representative  is  bound  to 
serve,  unless  prevented  by  any  lawful  cause  of 
hindrance.  The  sufficiency  of  this  cause  shall 
be  determined  by  the  electors ;  from  whose  de- 
cision an  appeal  lies  to  the  Storting.  Such  as 
shall  have  served  for  two  successive  ordinary 
Stortings,  are  not  bound  to  serve  in  a  third. 
When  a  Representative  is  legally  prevented  from 
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serving  in  a  Storting,  the  person  with  the  next 
greatest  number  of  votes  in  his  favour  shall 
serve  instead. 

LXIV. 

As  soon  as  the  Representatives  are  elected, 
they  shall  be  provided  with  credentials,  under- 
signed by  the  local  governors,  if  they  come 
from  the  country ;  and  if  from  the  towns,  by 
the  magistrate  presiding,  and  also  by  the 
assembled  electors.  These  shall  be  as  proofs 
that  he  has  been  duly  elected.  The  legality  of 
these  credentials  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Storting. 

LXV. 

Each  Representative  has  a  right  to  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey  to  and  from  the  Storting, 
and  during  the  time  of  its  sitting.  These  shall 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  State  coffers. 

LXVI. 

Representatives  are,  during  their  journies  to 
and  from  the  Storting,  and  during  the  sitting  of 
the  same,  free  from  personal  arrest ;  unless  they 
be  taken  in  open  transgression  of  the  laws. 
Neither  can  they,  without  the  walls  of  the 
Storting,  be  held  accountable  for  language  held 
within  them.  There  they  must  conform  with 
the  established  regulations. 
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LXVII. 

The  thus  elected  Representatives  shall  consti* 
tute  the  Storting  of  the  Kikgdok  of  Nor- 
way. 

LXVTII. 

The  Storting  shall  open  on  the  first  week  of 
the  February  of  every  third  year.  It  shall  open 
in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  unless  on  account 
of  extraordinary  circumstances,  such  as  the  pre- 
sence of  enemies,  or  any  infectious  sickness.  In 
such  cases  the  King  is  at  liberty  to  appoint 
another  dty  for  the  members  to  meet  in.  Such 
appointment  shall  be  made  public  some  time 
previously. 

LXIX. 

On  extraordinary  occasions,  the  King  is  at 
liberty  to  call  an  extraordinary  Storting.  The 
King  shall  in  such  cases  issue  a  notice,  which, 
shall  be  read  in  all  the  cathedral  churches  {Stifis- 
stasdemes  Kirker)  at  least  six  weeks  before  the 
Representatives  are  required  to  meet  at  any 
appointed  place. 

LXX. 

Such  extraordinary  Stortings  may  be  dissolved 
when  the  King  thinks  fit. 

LXXI. 

Members  of  the  Storting  are  bound  to  serve 
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for  three  years  saccessiyely  in  the  ordinary  Stor- 
tings, and  in  the  extraordinary  ones,  if  such  be 
held  during  that  period. 

LXXII. 

An  extraordinary  Storting  falling  in  with  an 
ordinary  one  is  merged  in  the  latter,  as  soon  as  it 
assembles. 

LXXIII.  • 

No  meeting  {Ting)  can  be  considered  as  such, 
unless  two-thirds  of  the  members  be  present. 

LXXIV. 

As  soon  as  the  Storting  is  constituted,  the 
King,  or  his  deputy,  shall  open  it  with  a  speech 
upon  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  the  points  to 
which  he  more  especially  desires  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Representatives  should  be  directed. 
No*  deliberation  shall  take  place  during  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King.  The  Storting  shall  name 
one-fourth  of  its  members  as  a  Lagting.  The 
other  three-fourths  constitute  the  Odelsting. 
Each  Ting  shall  hold  its  meetings  separately, 
and  choose  its  own  President  and  Secretary. 

LXXV. 

The  Storting  has  the  power,  (o)  of  making 
and  repealing  laws ;  of  imposing  taxes,  customs. 
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and  tolk)  and  all  other  public  burdens,  (such 
ordinances  shall  be  in  force  only  until  the  first  of 
July,  of  the  year  in  which  a  new  Storting  shall 
meet,    unless  they   be  expressly   renewed);  of 
raising  loans  on   the  credit  of  the  kingdom ; 
of  superintending  the  currency  of  the  kingdom ; 
of  voting    all  supplies;    of    determining   the 
amount  of  yearly  grants  to  the  King  and  Vice> 
roy,  their  court,  and  the  Royal  FamQy ;  of  de> 
ciding  upon  the  protocols  of  the  Government  in 
Norway,  and  all  papers  and  documents  connected 
therewith,  excepting  only  military  commissions ; 
of  deciding  also  upon  verified  copies  or  extracts 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Norwegian  States  Mi- 
nister, and  the  two  Councillors  in   Sweden; 
of  taking  a  part  in  all  treaties  and  alliances  which 
the  King  shall  enter  upon  with  foreign  powers, 
excepting  only  secret  articles,  or  treaties.  (These, 
however,  must  not  contradict  the  open  ones).  Of 
requiring  of   every  person    to    appear  before 
them  on  matters  of  state,  with  the  exception  of 
the  King  and  the  Royal  Family.    (This  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Princes  Royal  does  not 
hold  good  in  respect  to  any  office  other  than  that 
of  Viceroy)   Of  revising  at  intervals  all  stipends 
and  pensions,  and  altering  them  if  necessary ;  of 
appointing  five  auditors,  who  shall  every  year  re- 
view the  accounts  of  the  state,  and  print  a  report 
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upon  them.  (For  this  purpose  tfae  accounts 
shall  be  made  over  to  them  every  year,  on  or 
before  the  first  of  July).  Of  naturalising  fo^ 
reigners. 

LXXVI. 

All  bills  shall  be  first  laid  before  the  Odels- 
ting,  either  by  one  of  the  members  themselves, 
or  by  the  Grovemment,  through  a  Councillor 
(JStatsraad).  If  they  pass  into  the  Odelsting^ 
they  shall  be  sent  from  thence  to  the  Lagting, 
which  shall  approve  or  reject  them.  In  the 
latter  case  the  Lagting  shall  send  them  back  to 
the  Odelsting  with  remarks.  They  shall  then 
either  be  received  by  the  Odelsting,  or  laid  aside. 
In  case  they  be  reconsidered,  they  shall  be  sent 
back  to  the  Lagting,  with  or  without  alteration. 
When  a  bill  has  been  twice  sent  up  to  the  Lag- 
ting and  twice  rejected,  the  whole  Storting  shall 
meet  upon  the  question,  which  if  it  be  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  the  whole  shall  pass.  Between 
each  such  deliberations  shall  intervene,  at  the 
least,  three  days. 

LXXVII. 

A  bill  which  has  been  approved  of  by  the 
Odelsting,  and  Lagting,  or  by  the  whole  assem- 
bled Storting,  shall  be  carried  to  the  King,  or  in 
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his  abaenoey  the  Viceroy,  or  the  government  iir 
Norway,  by  a  deputation  firom  mh  divkioD  of 
the  Storting,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sanction. 

LXXVIII. 

If  the  King  approve,  he  shall  ognify  the 
same  by  his  signature,  and  the  bill  shall  become 
Law.  If  he  do  not,  he  shall  send  it  back  to  the 
Odelsting,  with  the  remark,  that  ybr  the  present 
he  does  not  think  it  €UlvisiMe  to  sanction  the 
bUl. 

LXXIX. 

In  this  case  the  resolutions  shall  not  be  again 
sent  up  to  him  by  the  same  Storting.'  The  same 
resolution  sent  up  to  him  a  second  time^  and  by 
a  different  Storting,  he,  the  King,  is  also  on* 
powered  to  rgect.  But  if  it  be  a  third  time 
considered  by  an  ordinary  Storting,  and  passes 
both  the  Odelsting  and  the  Lagting  without 
alteration,  then  it  shall  be  sent  up  to  the  King 
with  the  following  request,  vix.  that  he  will  not 
withhold  his  consent  from  a  measure  which,  after 
the  maturest  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the 
Storting,  seems  advantageous  to  the  nation. 
And  this  resolution  shall  become  law,  even  if  the 
King  does  not  give  his  sanction  before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Storting. 
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The  Storting  shall  continue  assembled  as  long 
as  it  seems  necessary ;  but  not  longer  than  three 
months,  without  leave  of  the  King.  When  it  has 
finished  its  business,  or  sat  the  regular  time,  and 
is  dissolved  by  the  King,  he,  the  King,  shall 
make  known  his  will  in  respect  to  such  resolu- 
tions as  have  not  hitherto  been  decided  on,  and 
shall  either  approve,  or  reject  them.  All  resolu- 
tions not  expressly  approved  are  rejected. 

LXXXI. 

All  laws' shall  be  drawn  up  in  the  Norwegian 
language,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  men- 
tioned in  §  Ixxix.  in  the  Eing^s  name.  They 
shall  also  be  under  the  Norwegian  seal,  and  in 
the  fdilowing  form :-— **  This  is  to  bear  witness, 
^*  that  we  have  had  laid  before  us  the  resolutions 

«  of  the    Storting,   dated   .""    Here 

fbllowB  the  rescdution :— <*  This  we  have  approved 
<^  and  confirmed,  and  do  approve  and  confirm 
*^  as  law,  under  our  hand  and  the  Seal  of  the 
"  Kingdom." 

LXXXII. 

» 

The  King'*s  sanction  is  not  required  for  the 
acts  of  the  Starting,  (a)  when  it  declares  itself 
assembled  as  Starting,  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, (6)  when  it  determines  its  internal  arrange- 
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meats,  or  recognises  or  rgects  the  credentiak 
of  its  members,  or  confirms  or  dianisses  ap- 
peals on  election  matters,  or  naturalises  fo- 
reigners, or,  finally,  when  the  Odetsting  im- 
peaches Coundllors  of  State  or  others. 

LXXXIII. 

The  Storting  can  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Supreme  Court  {Hmeateret)  in  judicial  matters. 

LXXXIV. 

The_  sittings  of  the  Storting  shall  be  open  to 
the  public,  and  printed  for  publication,  except 
on  particular  occasions,  which  shall  be  determined 
by  a  majority  of  votes. 

LXXXV. 

Any  member  that  votes  in  favour  of  a  motion 
affecting  the  liberty  and  security  of  the  Storting, 
is  liable  to  the  charge  of  treason  against  his 
country. 

D. 
Concerning  the  Judicial  Power, 

LXXXVI. 

The  members  of  the  Lagting,  along  with  the 
Supreme  Court  (Hdiesteret)^  form  the  Rigsret. 
This  passes  judgment,  on   the  first  and  last 
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instance,  upon  all  matters  laid  before  it  by  the 
Odelsting ;  whether  they  be  against  members  of 
the  Statsraad,  or  of  the  Hoiesteret  itself,  on 
account  of  official  misdeeds,  or  against  members 
of  the  Stortingy  for  misdemeanors  committed  by 
them  in  their  representative  capacity.  In  the 
Rigsret  the  President  of  the  Lagsting  shall  take 
precedence, 

LXXXVII, 

Defendants  before  the  Rigsret  can,  without 
giving  their  reasoi;is  for  so  doing,  take  exceptions 
to  their  judges,  up  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
number.  The  number,  however,  remaining  must 
never  fall  short  of  fifteen. 

Lxxxviir. 

The  Hoiesteret  passes  jujdgment  in  the  last 
instance.  It  shall  not  consist  of  fewer  persons 
than  the  Justiciary  and  six  others. 

LXXXIX. 

In  times  of  peace  the  Hoiesteret,  along  with 
two  other  officers,  appointed  by  the  King,  shall 
from  the  second  and  last  Court  of  Appeal  in 
all  matters  of  war,  involving  the  forfeit  of  life, 
honour,  or  personal  freedom  beyond  the  term  at 
three  months. 
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xc. 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to,  and  no  appeals 
made  from,  the  decisions  of  the  Hoiesteret. 

xci. 

No  one  can  be  a  Member  of  the  Hoiesteret 
before  he  is  thirty  years  of  age. 

E. 

General  limittUians. 

XCII. 

To  offices  of  state  no  one  shall  be  appointed 
but  Norwegian  citizens,  professing  the  Evan- 
gelical-Lutheran Religion,  swearing  loyalty  to 
the  Constitution  and  King,  and  speaking  the 
language  of  the  country.  Moreover,  they  must 
be  (a)  bom  in  the  kingdom,  of  parents  who  were 
Norwegian  subjects,  (b)  or  in  foreign  lands  of 
Norwegian  parents  who  have  not  become  citizens 
of  any  other  state,  (c)  They  must  have  been  con- 
tiguous residents  from  the  17th  of  May,  1814, 
and  must  not  have  declined  the  oath  to  uphold 
the  independence  of  Norway;  or  they  must 
be  such  as  shall  hereafter  reside  in  the  country 
for  the  space  of  ten  years;  or,  finally,  they 
must  be  naturalized  by  the  Storting.  Foreigners 
however,  may  be  appointed  to  the  lectureships 
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and  professorships  of  the  university  in  the  higher 
schools  {kerde  skoler)^  and  to  consulships  in 
foreign  towns.  They  may  also  practise  as  phy- 
sicians. No  one  shall  be  appointed  judge  in  the 
higher  courts  (pverovrighedsperson)  before  he  is 
thirty ;  or  be  a  judge  in  the  lower  ones  (under- 
dommer),  an  advocate  ifoged)^  or  hold  any 
magisterial  office  (magistratsperson)  before  he  is 
twenty-five  years  of  age. 

XCIII. 

Norway  is  answerable  for  no  national  debt  but 

.her  own. 

xciv. 

A  new  general  Code  of  Laws,  civil  as  well  as 
criminal,  shall  be  drawn  up.  and  published  by  the 
next  Storting,  or,  if  it  shall  be  impracticable,  by 
the  next  but  one.  For  the  meanwhile,  the  pre- 
sent laws  of  the  country  shall  be  in  force,  as  far 
as  they  stand  in  opposition  to  neither  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  at  present  exists,  nor  the  provi- 
sional regulations  which  may  in  the  meanwhile 
be  issued.  The  present  permanent  taxes  sliall 
remain  as  they  are  until  the  next  Storting. 

xcv. 

No  dispensation,  protection,  suspension,  or 
remission  shall  find  place  after  the  new  general 
]aw  shall  have  come  into  operation. 
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XCVI. 

No  one  shall  be  judged  before  he  ia  tried,  nor 
punished  before  he  is  sentenced.  No  trial  by 
torture  shall  exist. 

XCVII. 

No  law  shall  be  retrospective. 

XCVIII. 

Salaries  from  the  state  coffers  and  fees  to  the 
officers  of  justice  shall  not  go  together. 

xcix. 

No  one  shall  be  imprisoned  except  on  lawful 
reasons,  and  according  to  lawful  processes.  For 
groundless  arrest,  and  ill^al  imprisonmmit,  the 
person  arresting  shall  be  answerable  to  the  per- 
son arrested.  The  government  is  not  empowered 
to  employ  military  force  against  the  citizens  of 
the  state,  except  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scribed l^al  forms;  unless  it  be  in  cases  of 
seditious  meetings,  that  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  These  are 
required  to  disperse  immediately  upon  hearing 
the  Riot  Act  read  for  the  third  time  by  a  civil 
magistrate,  and  in  an  audible  voice. 

c. 
The  press  must  be  free.     No  one  shall  be 
punished  for  any  thing  whatever,  printed  or 
published,  unless  he  be  manifestly  proved  to 
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have  shown  himself,  or  to  have  instigated  others 
to  show,  disobedience  to  the  laws,  contempt  for 
religion,  morality,  or  the  established  authorities, 
opposition  to  their  injunctions,  or  to  have  laid 
against  any  one  false  and  libellous  accusations. 
Freedom  in  the  expression  of  opinion  concerning 
the  administration  of  the  state,  and  all  other 
questions  whatsoever,  is  allowed  to  each  and  all. 

cr. 

No  new  permanent  monopolies  (indakrcen- 
kninger  i  nceringsfriheden)  shall,  for  the  time 
to  come,  be  granted  to  any  one. 

cii. 

No    domestic    inquisitions    ( HuuS'Inquisi- 

tianerj   shall  be  allowed,  except  in  criminal 

cases. 

cm. 

There  shall  be  no  such  thing  as  a  Sanctuary 
(Friated)  for  insolvent  debtors. 

civ. 
Land  and  property  are  inviolable. 

cv. 

In  cases  where  the  benefit  of  the  State  requires 
any  one  to  give  up  either  his  moveable  or  his 
VOL.  II.  y 
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immoveable  propertji  a  full  equivalent  shall  be 
made  up  to  him  out  of  the  State  coffers. 

cvi. 

All  purchase-money,  and  revenues  arisiiig  out 
of  ecclesiastical  property,  shall  be  applied  only 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Church  and  the  difiiision 
of  education.  The  property  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions shall  be  applied  only  to  the  objects  of 
the  respective  foundations. 

CVII. 

Odels-ret,  and  *Aas8edes-ret  shall  not  be  done 
away  with.  The  limitations  under  which  they 
shall  continue  to  exist,  shall  be  laid  down,  with 
special  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  State,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  land-owners,  bv  either  the  next 
Storting  or  the  next  but  one. 

cvui. 

No  Earldom,  or  Barony,  shall  be  created  from 
this  time  forth.  No  entails  (JStamhuse)  or 
Fideicommisser  ?  shall  be  permitted. 

*  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  word.  Nor  do  I  un- 
derstand the  question  of  Odels-ret  in  all  its  bearings.  Hence, 
in  my  account  of  the  framing  of  the  Constitution,  I  have  not 
noticed  the  debate  that  took  place  upon  this  clause,  although 
it  was  a  long  and  important  one. 
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CIX. 

Every  citizen  is  (speaking  generally)  bound 
to  bear  arms,  for  a  given  time,  in  defence  of  his 
country;  no  respect  being  paid  to  birth  or  fortune. 
The  application  of  this  law,  and  its  further  limi- 
tations (at  the  same  time  the  question  as  to  the 
expediency  of  making  a  person's  liability  to  bear 
arms  expire  with  his  twenty-fifth  year)  shall  stand 
over  until  the  next  ordinary  Storting,  when  a 
Committee  shall  hear  evidence  upon  the  subject. 
*  For  the  meanwhile  the  present  regulations  shall 
be  in  force. 

ex. . 

Norway  shall  retain  her  own  bank,  currency, 
and  mint,  respecting  which  the  regulations  shall 
be  determined  by  law. 

CXI. 

Norway  has  a  right  to  her  own  *  CofFardie- 
flag.  Her  -f-  Orlogs-flag  shall  become  a  union* 
flag. 

cxii 

If  experience  shall  show  that  any  part  of  the 
Constitution  requires  alteration,  the  proposed 
modification    shall  be    given   at    an    ordinary 

*  HoUandish  :  Koopfardije — Merchandise, 
f  Orlog,  an  obsolete  word  for  war. 
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Storting,  and  shall  be  printed,  and  published. 
But  it  shall  remain  with  the  next  ordinary 
Storting  to  determine  whether  the  proposed 
changes  shall  take  place  or  not.  Such  changes, 
however,  must  not  contravene  the  principles 
of  this  Constitution,  they  must  be  mere  modi- 
fications of  certain  clauses,  in  the  full  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  and  must  be  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Storting. 

Now  let  us  make  an  abstract  of  these  clauses, 
and  the  following  peculiarities  of  the  Norwegian 
Constitution  will  be  the  first  to  strike  us.  First, 
we  observe  what  there  is  not,  viz.  i—r 

1,  Religious  liberty  for  the  Jew  and  Jesuit, 
n  a  liberal  code  of  laws. 

2.  No  talk  about  the  Ballot,  in  a  Democratic 

Constitution. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  this  desiderata, 
things  are  likely  to  remain  as  they  are.  As  has 
been  observed  before,  the  proposal  to  admit  Jews 
into  the  land,  found,  during  the  debate  upon 
the  clause  that  excludes  them,  few  supporters  at 
all,  and  no  warm  ones.  In  respect  to  the  latter, 
the  want  of  an  elective  protection  is  not  under^ 
stood  in  a  country  of  freeholders,  and  its  nature 
is  but  imperfectly  conceived.  During  the  whole 
of  the  discussion   at  Eidsvold,  not  a  vford  was 
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said  in  favour  of  secret  suffrage.  What  will  be 
the  case  when  the  country  has  grown  more  popu- 
lous, and  party-spirit  has  found  its  way  thither, 
is  another  question. 

Secondly,  we  see  what  there  is.  Conspicuous 
amongst  the  institutions  of  Norway,  is  the  pecu- 
liar formation  of  the  Upper  House.  This  is  not 
a  body  distinct  from  the  Lower  one,  but  a  sec- 
tion of  it.  It  has  no  independent  powers.  All 
it  can  do,  is  to  throw  a  bill  back  to  the  whole 
house  voting  en  mcLsse,  The  Lagting  works  as 
a  check  upon  the  decisions  of  the  Odelsdng,  not 
as  the  English  House  of  Lords  acts  upon  the 
Commons,  but  as  a  Committee  acts  upon  them. 

Next  comes  the  Limitation  of  the  Royal  Veto. 
The  King  can  merely  suspend  the  acts  of  the 
Storting ;  and  he  cannot  do  this  ad  infiniiumy 
because  it  (the  Storting)  has  the  power  of  assem- 
bling, in  its  own  right,  after  a  certain  space  of 
time.  No  resolution  of  the  Storting  can  be  put 
off  for  more  than  nine  years  at  the  utmost. 

The  maxim  that  the  King  can  do  wrong  is 
recognised :  but  the  legal  fiction  that  the  blame, 
for  bad  conduct,  must  fall  upon  his  Ministers, 
b  limited.  A  Minister,  by  protesting  against 
the  actions  of  his  Sovereign,  may  escape  respon- 
sibility. 

The  establishment  of  the  absolute  equality 
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betiireen  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  securities  fer 
its  continuance,  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired. 
Swedish  soldiers  can  set  foot  on  Norwegian 
ground  only  under  certain  restrictions.  Even 
the  points  of  precedence  between  the  Ministers 
of  the  two  kingdoms  is  determined  by  Act  of 
Storting. 

In  matters  of  Suffrage  and  Representation, 
we  find  in  the  Norwegian  Constitution,  examples 
of  (a)  double  dection,  (b)  Triennial  Parliaments, 
(e)  Paid  Members,  (d)  a  fluctuating  number, 
both  of  places  represented  and  of  Mafnbers 
representing,  {e)  a  special  insurance  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  landed  interest,  (J)  compulsory 
service  in  the  legislature,  (g)  and  voting  at  the 
hustings  by  proxy. 

Such  is  the  Norwegian  Constitution,  of  which 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country 
knows  the  import  and  the  value.  The  poems 
of  Homer  were  not  more  in  the  mouths  of  the 
young  Athenians,  than  are  the  clauses  of  the 
Grundlov  (Ground-law)  in  those  of  the  North- 
men. The  whole  Constitution  is  printed  upon 
a  single  sheet.  I  never  went  into  a  farm-house 
of  the  better,  and  rarely  into  one  of  the  humbler 
sort,  without  seeing  it  glazed  and  framed,  hang- 
ing against  the  wall  like  an  ordnance  map,  or  a 
family  picture  at  home.     Each  inhabitant  may 
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thus  become  as  familiar  with  it  as  a  cobbler  is  with 

The  ballads  pasted  on  the  wall, 

Of  Joan  of  FrancCi  or  English  Moll. 

Happy  are  the  sons  of  St.  Crispin !  They  alone,  of 
men,  can  read  and  work  at  the  same  time.    And 
this  accounts  for  their  radicalism  and  their  indi- 
gestion. Happy  too  are  the  children  of  the  North ! 
that  have  a  Constitution  as  portable  as  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.     Such  a  copy  is  now  lying  before 
me;    far  away,   indeed,   from   its   black-letter 
brethren,  the  freedom-breathing  children  of  the 
press  at  Christiania,  but  still   treated  with  all 
due  honour,  as  a  noble,  and  a  worthy  exile.     A 
frame  encompasses  it,  of    English    oak,    not 
younger  than  the  days  of  the  Tudors ;    a  rem- 
nant of  the  wainscoting  of  the  old  Court  of 
my  own  College;  which,  by  the  way,  like  the 
wood  of  the  true  Cross,  seems  to  have  the  power 
of  multiplying  itself  into  chairs,  picture-frames, 
and  snuff-boxes  (valued  memorials  in  the  eyes 
of  its  old  inmates),  almost  ad  infinitum.     Over 
the   "G''  in    ^' Kongerigef^  (the    Norse    for 
"  KingdowT)^  and  the  heading  of  the  preamble, 
is  what  at  first  sight  appears  a  vague  flourish, 
but  which  turns  out,  upon  further  observation, 
to  be  an  eagle,  with  wings  outspread,  and  a 
couple  of  pens  in  its  beak.     Not  more  snugly 
does  the  well-nibbed  goose-quill  sit  behind  the 
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ear  of  some  banker's  clerk,  than  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Scandinavian  fowl,  sits  the  pen  in  point, 
hovering  and  brooding  over  an  imaginary  ink- 
stand.     On  each  side,  is  a  Cherub  drawn  secun- 
dum arteniy  and  scratching  his  head  with  one 
end  of    a  flambeau,   whilst  he  illuminates  the 
world  with  the  other.     The  G   and  V  of  the 
word  Grundlovj  are  respectively  and  respectably 
supported  by  the  national  emblem,  the  Lion  of 
Norway,   crowned,  and  rampant.     His  tail   is 
raised  aloft  in  the  air,  and  twisted  into  the  shape 
of  an  S,  as  the  tails  of  lions  rampant  ought  to 
be  raised  and  twisted.     In  his  fore-paws  is  the 
curved  battle-axe,  the  head  of  which  is  on  a  line 
with  the  holder's  muzzle,  whilst  the  shaft  runs  in 
a  semi-circle  between  his  legs,  curls   upwards, 
overshadows  the  convolute  tail,  and  winds  up  in 
an  interminable  flourish.     This  battle-axe  is  the 
essence  of  the  armorials.     Without  the  lion  it 
would  be  no  better  than  his  fellows.     Along  the 
sides  runs  an  oak-branch  and  acorns,  with  a  pen- 
dulous inflorescence;  heraldic  rather  than  bo- 
tanical.    In  the  middle  sits  Norway  herself,  with 
her  feet  on  one  stone,  and  her  hams  on  another. 
Is  she  writing  out  the  Constitution,  or  taking  a 
sketch  of  the  rising  sun  ?  For  a  style  is  in  her 
hand,  and  a  tablet  on  her  knee.     She  has  a  high 
forehead,  strait  nose,  hair  not  too  elaborately 
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burled^  and  no  sleeves.  To  judge  from  the 
scenery  around  her,  she  must  be  some  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Attribute  it  to  no  national 
partiality,  if  I  assert  that  an  English  Britannia^ 
sitting  on  a  shield,  and  stamped  on  a  half-penny, 
ha%  in  point  of  good  looks,  the  advantage  of  a 
Scandinavian  Norwegia,  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  in 
the  middle  of  a  Constitution. 

Listen  now  to  one  of  the  thousand  and  one 
songs  to  which  the  Constitution  has  served  as 
inspiration. 

Tune—"  The  S^eamboatf^*  The  Constitution. 

I. 

Break  forth,  break  forth  in  singing, 

Like  voices  from  the  rills ; 
Set  grove  and  valley  ringing, 

Like  winds  from  Dovre's  hills. 
Each  heart  shall  beat  more  loudly, 

Beneath  the  frocks  of  grey ; 
Each  eye  dilate  more  proudly: 

'Tis  Freedom's  native  day. 

II, 

A  burst  of  joyance  follows—* 

The  first  for  many  a  day— 
O'er  Norway's  heights  and  hollows, 

Peeps  forth  the  lusty  May. 
The  spring  comes  proudly  after ; 

The  herb  grows  green  and  strong : 
So  tears  are  changed  to  laughter, 

By  some  enchanter*!^  song, 

r5 
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III. 
Slie  tends  our  land  a  treasure. 

More  costly  br  than  gold : 
Sends  Freedom  without  measure* 

Sends  thoii^ts  before  untold. 
Let  Freemen  stand  rejoicing ; 

Let  bondsmen  sit  and  pine ! 
A  pearl  all  price  surpassing, 

My  native  Land  is  thine. 

IV. 

Come,  yoeman  leave  thy  labour, 

Come,  maiden  leave  thy  home; 
Bring  merry  pipe  and  tabor, 

The  festive  day  is  come. 
And  grandam's  flapping  bonnet. 

And  grandsire's  coat  of  gray- 
Be  health  and  blessings  on  it — 

'Tis  Freedom's  natal  day. 

V. 

Yon  birch- tree  bears  a  banner. 

The  flag-staff  of  the  land : 
The  spring's  mild  breezes  fen  her — 

Dance  round  her  hand  in  hand. 
And  happy  hearts  it  rallies. 

In  joyful  hopes  and  free ; 
The  hope  of  Norway's  valleys— 

To  day  's  our  jubilee. 

VI. 

Then  fill  the  bowls — we  need  'em— 
This  morn  a  bride  is  wed — 

Our  land  is  wed  with  Freedom  : 
All  Norway  is  their  bed, 
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And  Law  the  ring  entwining — 

It  sparkles  bright  and  warm, 
On  honest  fingers  shining ; 

But  bums  the  traitor's  palm. 

VII. 

Long  live  the  pair  that  bears  thee ! 

Shine  bright  thou  wondrous  stone ! 
When  hands  of  caitiffs  wear  thee, 

Old  Norway's  pride  is  flown. 
Then  no  biythe  songs  at  dawning. 

And  no  deep  draughts  at  noon ; 
But  care  from  night  till  morning, 

And,  hush !  my  good  bassoon. 

H.  Wergeland. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Abolition  of  the  HefediUry  Aristocracy — ^Debates  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  8eanon  of  the  Storting  —  Rosenkilde'i 
motion — National  Flag. 

The  King  can  only  veto  a  vote  of  the 
Storting  twice.  In  1816,  that  body  passed  an 
act  to  abolish  the  Hereditary  Aristocracy.  This 
was  rejected  by  the  King.  The  same  took 
place  in  1819.  In  ISfSl,  the  matter  was  again 
brought  forward.  The  doom  of  the  Patricians 
was  sealed.  The  Storting  was  bent  upon  their 
annihilation.  The  King^s  consent  was  a  matter 
of  indifference.  Whatever  measures  have  been 
passed  by  the  Storting  three  times  are,  ipsofacto^ 
law.  The  personal  wishes  of  the  Monarch  are 
with  his  Peers.  He  sends  a  message  to  the 
Storting.  He  professes  a  readiness  to  abolish 
such  of  the  privileges  of  the  Aristocracy  as  are 
inconsistent  with  the  public  welfare.  He  points 
out  also  the  propriety  of  indemnifying  the  nobi- 
lity for  such  honours  as  it  might  be  determined 
that   they  should  be  shorn  of.      Delenda  est 
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Carthago.  The  Storting  rejects  the  message  of 
the  King,  and  confirms  the  acts  of  the  two  pre- 
vious sessions.  The  indemnification,  however,  is 
conceded. 

It  has  been  decreed  that  all  Nobility  in  Nor- 
way shall  expire  with  the  present  nobles  and 
their  children.  In  the  present  year,  there  are 
three  nobles  in  the  whole  country*  Within  less 
than  a  generation  there  will  be  none.  All  this 
was  carried  with  only  three  dissentient  voices. 

The  necessary  annual  sestton  of  the  Storting 
is  limited  to  three  months.  Longer  than  this 
it  cannot  sit,  without  leave  of  the  King.  The 
natural  time  of  its  dissolution  has  come,  and 
the  business  of  legislation  is  unfinished.  The 
King  has  given  orders  that  it  discontinue  its 
sittings.  Mr.  Rosenkilde  moves,  ^^  that,  in  case 
a  further  prolongation  be  refused^the  assembly 
appeal  to  the  nation.'"  The  debate  upon  this 
has,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  House, 
to  be  deferred  to  the  next  sitting.  In  the  mean 
time  the  King'^s  consent  to  prolong  the  session  is 
received.  Mr.  Rosenkilde,  in  withdrawing  his 
motion,  is  so  far  from  conceding  the  principle, 
that  he  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  renewing 
it,  if  need  be.  To  this  His  Majesty  objects. 
The  sittings  are  allowed  to  go  on ;  but  orders 
are  given  to  the  Vice-roy  to  dissolve  the  meeting 
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immediately,  in  case  any  member  presume  te 
renew  Mr.  Ros^ikilde's  motion.    The  result  of 
this  is,  that  the  Storting  contents  itadf  with 
postponing  the  consideration  of  all  such  mea- 
sures as    are   recommended    to  them    by   the 
government.    They  find  time  to  prosecute  the 
Ministers  of  Finance  and  of  the  Navy  for  mal- 
admiiustration,  but  they  are  too  much  employed 
to  be  able  to  consider  a  law  pressed  upon  their 
attention  by  the  Government,  for  restraining  the 
licence  of  the  Press.     The  King  makes  a  jour- 
ney to  Christiania,  doses  the  session  in  a  speech, 
wherein  he  says  that  ^^  Liberty  cannot  be  du* 
rable  unless  the  Goyemment  be  strong,*"  and 
talks  about  proposing,  at  the  next  Storting, 
some  modifications  in  the  too  democratic  Con* 
stitution. 

All  this  took  place  in  1821.  I  relate  the 
facts  by  way  of  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the 
Storting,  and  the  thorough  independence  of  the 
nation.  I  could  not,  if  I  wished,  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Norwegian  legislation  since  the 
Union.  The  grand  matters  that,  since  the  two 
constitutional  discussions  referred  to  above,  have 
taken  up  the  consideration  of  the  House,  have 
been  local  improvements,  and  questions  of 
currency. 

In  1836,  the  land-tax  was  reduced  one  half. 
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the  revenue  being  increased.  The  Canada  tim- 
ber<-bill  (passed,  in  our  own  country,  1810,) 
materially  aiFected  the  commtipe  of  Norway. 
Still  the  number  of  lasts  of  timber  exported 
between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  years  of  the  Union 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  exports  between  the 
first  and  sixth  years  of  the  same  period. 

With  the  last  two  Stortings  the  grand  subject 
of  remonstrance  has  been  the  question  of  the 
Flag. 

^^  Europe,^  said  the  Representatives  of  A.D. 
1886,  ^'  do  not  look  upon  our  commerce  as  in- 
dependently and  exclusively  Norwegian.  She 
gro.ws  accustomed  to  think  that  the  Norwegian 
Flag  and  Insignia  are  only  to  be  recognised 
inasmuch  and  so  far  as  they  may  be  Swedish. 
Foreign  Consuls  have  gone  so  far  as  to  enjoin 
our  vessels  to  hoist  Swedish  colours.  Shipping 
lists  are  to  be  produced  where  Norwegian  ves- 
sels are  entered  as  Swedish.  All  this  is  an 
encroachment  upon  our  National  Equality. 
Fray  we  then  to  the  king  to  interpose  in  obtaining 
a  full  recognition,  in  all  foreign  ports  and  har- 
bours, of  a  separate  Norwegian  mercantile  Flag ; 
pray  we  also  that  the  arms  of  Norway  (i.  e.  the 
Lion)  may  be  used,  as  well  as  those  of  Sweden, 
in  the  coinage,  and  in  public  seals.^  Further 
discussion  was  precluded  by  the  Storting  being 
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prorogued  the  following  day.     His  Majestj^s 
speech  at  the  dose  of  the  seoion  (Jan»  24,  A.D. 
1887)»  made  noMtUanon  to  these  discontents,  but 
it  expatiated  upon  the  advantages  of  the  Union. 
Not  so  the  answer  of  the  Storting.     It  by  no 
means  slurred  over  the  differences  between  the 
Legislature  and  the  Executive.     To   this  the 
King  replied  in  strong  and  unwelcome  language  ; 
desiring  the  Council,  in  case  that  it  thought  that 
the  colours  of  the  Flag  were  not  those  of  Nor- 
way, to  show  what  did  belong  to  that  kingdom  ; 
that  Norway  was  but  a  province  of  Denmark 
feom  A.D.  1636,  till  the  Treaty  of  Keil  (A.D. 
1814),  &c.  &c.  &c.     This  grievance  is  now  re- 
dressed.    Norway    possesses    a    national    inde- 
pendent Flag  and  Colours, 


CHAPTER  Vlt 

Chtirch  Patronage — Supentitiona-*-Romati  Catholic  Sabbath 
—  Registration  —  Differences  in  Religion --^  Moravians — 
Quakers — Rationalists. 


The  church  patronage  is  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  King ;  to  which  he  appoijits  according  to ' 
the  representations  of  his  council.  Natives  of 
Norway  are  alone  eligible.  The  power  of  dis- 
|x)sing  of  the  church  patronage  is  secured  to  the 
sovereign  by  a  special  clause  in  the  constitution. 

The  best  of  the  Norwegian  Bishoprics  is  that 
of  Drontheim.  Otte  values  it  at  about  five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  It  is  a  good 
living  that  amounts  to  three  hundred  a-year, 
£nglish  money.  In  all,  there  are  about  three 
hundred  and  forty  parish  Churches.  The 
Bishops  are  four  in  number.  The  Bishop  of 
Christiania  signs  himself  Aggershuus. 

The  Reformation  came  into  Norway  by  a  side 
wind.     Gustavus  Vasa,  at  that  time  King  of 
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Sweden,  was  a  Protestant,  as  was  Christian  II. 

• 

The  ex-—,  or  rather  the  would-be,  King  of  both 
Sweden  and  Norway,  heard  either  Luther,  or 
one  of  his  disciples,    preach   at  Wittemberg. 
Dounark  and  Sweden  being  thus  made  Lu- 
theran, Norway  caught  the  Reform  by  contagion* 
Little  oppositicm  was  made  to  the  Wittemberg 
doctrines,  any  where  in  the  North,  except  in  Swe- 
den and  Iceland.    The  natives  of  Thule  held 
long  and  closely  to  their  old  institutions.     The 
church  dignitaries  of  Sweden  met  in  strong  op- 
position to  the  creed  of  their  sovereign.     Gus- 
tavus  Vasa  told  them  that  they  must  choose  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Church ;  that  he  was  their 
Liberator  only  on  conditions  that  the  aibuses  of 
Romanism  were  rectified;   that,  if  they  sup- 
ported the  recusant  Bishops,  he  would  throw  up 
the  Royal  dignity.     His  chaplain  held  a  public 
discussion  with  the  Champion  of  the  Pope,  whom 
he  defeated.     After  this  he  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  vulgar  tongue.     Within  a  single  gene* 
ration  the  Northern  Churches  were  Reformed  and 
Lutheran.     They  call,  at  the  present  day,  the 
religion  of  the  State,  Evangelical-IiUtheran. 

Sweden,  that  was  the  first  to  become  reformed, 
was  the  last  of  the  three  Kingdoms  to  become 
Christianized.  Norway  was  converted  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  soldier.     Great  wonders  were 
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performed  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Olave's  (King  Olaf) 
for  some  centuries  after  his  death. 

Where  a  welUbred  Englishman  tells  you  to 
go  to  Hetty  a  Scandinavian  peasant  says,  go  to 
Odin,  Where  other  people  talk  of  serving 
Mammon^  the  Northman  makes  you  serve  Odin. 
When  noises  are  heard  in  the  night,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Odin  passes.  The  horses  of  Odin 
have,  in  the  eyes  of  the  reaper  and  the  mower, 
a  real  existence;  and  the  peasant,  when  his  day's 
labour  in  the  corn-field  is  ended,  leaves  ears  of 
com  for  them. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  when  the  sum- 
mer is  at  its  noon,  holy  bon-fires  are  lit  up  in 
honour  of  Balder.  The  common  Feverfew,  is 
called  by  the  country  people  Baldersbra  (Bal- 
der's  brow).  Neither  is  it  believed  that  grass 
grows  on  the  graves  of  perjured  men.  Thus 
much  of  the  superstition  of  their  old  Pagan 
religion  is,  even  at  the  present  time,  surviving  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Northmen. 

Not  that  they  have  none  of  later  growth,  the 
true  progeny  of  the  middle  ages.  A  country- 
man returning  home  from  market,  notwith- 
standing the  brandy  that  he  hath  within,  uphold- 
ing and  fortifying  the  inner  man,  would  go  a 
mile  round  (a  long  Norwegian  mile),  before 
he  would  pass  a  church-yard  after  sunset.  Again, 
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you  may  turn  respectable  people  pale,  by  talk- 
ing  about  ghosts  after  midnight,  or  by  describ- 
ing the  appearance  of  one  Nisson  (I  believe  that 
I  spell  his  name  correctly),  a  kind  of  benevolent 
brownie,  that  patronizes  chimney-sweeps,  and 
shows  himself  in  a  gray  frock  and  a  red  night 
cap,  to  such  as  sit  up  by  the  fire-side  after  their 
fellows  have  gone  to  bed.  Seriously  speaking, 
there  is  as  much  superstition  in  Norway,  as  there 
is  in  the  generality  of  the  northern  countries, 
and  perhaps  rather  more.  They  have  of  dark- 
ness enough,  in  all  conscience,  but  thejr  have 
scarcely  learned  to  be  familiar  with  it. 

As  the  superstitions  are  in  Norway  and  in 
Sweden,  so  are  they  in  the  Orkneys,  and  in  the 
Feroe  isles.  The  Drows*  of  Shetland  corres- 
pond with  the  Duergar  of  the  Scandinavians. 
So  do  the  Subterraneous  race  of  Feroe  (the 
Foddeskenccend),  still  accredited  in  those  quar- 
ters ;  whilst  the  powers  of  Eric  Windycap,  of 
whom  honourable  mention  is  made  in  Rokeby, 
and  who  could  change  the  wind  by  putting  his 
cap  on  in  a  different  manner,  savour  strongly  of 
the  traditionary  winds  that  were  sold  by  the 
witches  of  Lapland. 

I  cannot  say  when  the  latest  witch  was  burned 

*  See  Sir  Walter  Scott'g  Notes  tp  the  Pirate. 
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in  Norway.  However,  as  the  follies  of  nations 
are  seldom  confined  to  themselves,  we  find  (there 
or  thereabouts),  for  every  old  woman  that  was 
roasted,  on  the  charge  of  magic,  in  England,  a 
parallel  case  of  burning  in  Norway.  In  the 
Appendix  to  Professor  Keilhau'^s  Travels  in  East 
and  West  Finmark,  is  a  long  list  of  the  unfortu- 
nates, who,  until  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  were  burned  as  witches  in  the  northern 
districts. 

Truly  Lutheran,  the  Norwegian  makes  a 
holiday  of  his  Sabbath.  He  dances,  or  plays  at 
cards,  according  to  his  taste.  English  families, 
that  reside  there,  on  the  principle  of  doing  at 
Rome  as  Romans  do,  soon  come  into  the  way 
of  doing  the  like.  The  common  people  play  at 
bowls  and  skittles  in  the  middle  of  the  streets ; 
the  middle  classes  promenade  in  the  morning, 
and  meet  to  amuse  each  other,  and  to  be  amused 
in  the  evening.  On  the  Sabbath-eve  (Saturday 
afternoon)  the  shops  are  for  the  most  part 
closed,  and  the  day  of  rest  begins  over-night. 

I  have  before  me  a  picture  of  Nordahl  Brun, 
a  patriotic  poet,  and  a  late  Bishop  of  Bergen, 
who  began  his  career  as  a  soldier,  and  ended  it 
as  a  dignitary  of  the  Church.  His  dress  is  that 
of  a  Roman  Catholic,  rather  than  that  of  a 
Church   of    England   clergyman.    Round    his 
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neck  i8  a  horizontal  frilly  Buch  as  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Lord  Bacon  delighted  to  be  painted 
in;  whilst  his  cassock,  &c.  are  of  black  cloth. 
He  has,  moreover,  on  his  breast,  crosses  to  a 
large  amount,  and  stars  not  a  few;  honorary 
orders,  which  he  wears  about  him  whilst  he 
preaches.  Considering  that,  like  most  other 
Orders  of  Honour,  th^  order  of  the  Dannebrog, 
is  an  Order  of  Knighthood,  there  is  something 
too  much  of  the  Church  Militant  in  all  this. 

A  young  lady  enters  upon  public  life,  not  at 
the  first  ball  that  she  attends,  but  at  her  Con* 
firmation.  Asking  a  person  whether  the  Bishop 
has  laid  hands  upon  her,  is  only  another  way 
of  inquiring  whether  she  has  come  out. 

There  are  no  days  whereon  the  Swede  wears 
one  flower  and  the  Norwegian  another.  There 
are  no  occanons  whereon  the  whole  nation  gets 
drunk  in  honour  of  its  tutelar  Saint.  There  is 
no  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning.  Ansgard 
was  the  name  of  the  Saint,  who^  in  the  ninth 
century,  preached  Christianity,  to  King  Biom  of 
Sweden ;  however,  they  keep  no  account  of  his 
memory. 

Mr.  Wergeland  is  Probst  (Provost),  whose 
Ecclesiastical  office  corresponds  perhaps  most 
nearly  to  that  of  a  Rural  Dean  with  ourselves. 
Every  year  he  sends  in  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
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Diocese  a  paper,  wherein  answers  are  given  to  the 
following  questions  :— 

!•  How  many  pair  of  twins,  &c.  have  been 
bom  in  your  district  ? 

2.  In  what  month  was  there  the  greatest  mor- 
tality ? 

S.  What  has  been  the  nature  of  the  chief 
sickness,  or  epidemic  ? 

4.  Is  Vaccination  sufficiently  understood,  and 
applied  ? 

5.  How  many  have  died  through  accidents, 
and  what  was  the  nature  of  those  accidents  that 
occurred  ? 

6.  What  has  been  the  number  of  suicides  for 
the  year  ?  * 

7.  Has  any  one  b^n  murdered  ? 

8.  How  many  marriages  have  taken  place 
between  bachelors  and  widows  ? 

9.  What  are  the  chief  means  of  subsistence 
for  the  inhabitants  P 

On  the  same  sheet  is  shown  in  a  tabular  view, 
the  number  of  marriages;  of  male,  and  female, 
legitimate,  natural,  and  still-bom  children  born 
in  each  parish  during  the  year;  and  also  the 
number  of  persons  that  died,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  sex,  and  the  year  of  their  age.  Thus 
there  died,  between  the  first  Sundays  in  Advent, 
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of  the  yean  18S2  and  1888,  in  the  parish  of 
Eidsvold 

Under  the  age  of  one  year,  11  males    and     12  females. 
Between  one  and  three   **       6      "         —       3       " 
Between  90  and  100        "       0      "        —       1       " 

and  fidmilarlyy  for  the  intermediate  years. 

Now  Mr.  Wergeland^s  district  contains  eleven 
parishes,  wherein  I  find,  by  his  answers,  that, 
A.D.    1883,    407  couple   were    married,    that 
1749   legitimate,   that    179    natural    children, 
and  twenty  pair  of  twins,  were  bom  ;     that  the 
month  wherein  was  the  greatest  mortality,  was 
August;  that  the  prevailing  maladies  were  ner- 
vous and  hectic   fevers,    hooping-cough,    and 
small-po:x ;  that  vaccination  was  adopted ;  that 
twelve  ihen  were  drowned,  three  children  found 
dead  in  bed,  by  the  side  of  their  mother ;  one  was 
scalded  to  death;   four  men  met  their  deaths 
by  accident,  and  four  more  were  found  dead; 
that  seven  ! !  persons  hanged  themselves  (out  of 
which  number,  one  was  a  boy  who  was  supposed 
to  have  done  so  in  jest)  ;  one  man  cut  his  throat, 
and  one  drowned  himself;  that  twenty  bache- 
lors married  widows;    and,   finally,   that    the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  are  chiefly  supported 
by  agriculture,  grazing,  and  wood-cutting. 
This   was  duly  signed  and  sent  in,  to   die 
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Bishop  of  Aggershuus,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
December,  18S3,  by  N.  Wergeland,  Provost  of 
the  districts  of  Romerige,  Soloer,  and  Oudal. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Registrational 
Statistics  of  the  Church  of  Norway.  What  has 
been  written  concerning  the  utter  absence  of 
sects  in  that  country  must  be  taken  with  some 
slight  qualification.  True  it  is,  there  is  no  dis- 
sent  that  shows  itself  in  the  shape  of  political 
non-conformity,  and  true  it  is  that  neither  Jesuits 
ean  machinate,  nor  Jews  sell  pencils  there.  But 
Quakers  there  are,  and  Moravians  there  are, 
without  the  pale  of  the  Church ;  whilst,  within 
it,  are  High-Church  men,  and  Low-Church  men, 
and  Germanizing  Rationalists,  and  the  followers 
bf  Hauger,  who  would,  in  England,  be  called 
Evangelicals. 

Neology  is  pretty  rife  in  the  North.  Of  the 
six  hundred  students,  a  large  proportion  study 
Theology.  All  that  are  examined  for  the 
Church,  are  examined  in  the  Biblical,  as  well  as 
in  the  Classical  languages,  and  all  their  Oriental 
text-books  are  either  German,  or  Germanizing. 
I  believe  that,  in  the  Univoi^ty  of  Christiania, 
Rationalism  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  diminished. 


VOL.   II. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Hauger,  and  Haugerism. 

Hans  Nielson  Haugeb,  the  John  Wesley 
of  Norway,  and  the  founder  of  what  has  since 
been  called  Haugerism,  was  bom  at  Thunoe,  in 
the  latter  third  of  the  last  century.  Thunoe, 
was  one  of  the  best  livings  in  Norway.  When 
Hauger  was  bom  there,  it  was  held  by  an  incum- 
bent, of  the  name  of  Seeberg.  Seeberg  was, 
himself,  somewhat  more  than  an  enthusiast.  He 
was  charged  with  fanaticism,  and  removed  from 
the  care  of  his  parish  by  the  Supreme  Court 
(Hmeateret),  having  been  previously  warned 
and  suspended.  I  said  that  Thunoe  was  one  of 
the  best  livings  in  Norway.  Now  Seeberg  had 
the  good  luck  to  be  installed  there  immediately 
upon  taking  his  degree. 

On  his  trial,  he  quoted  this  fact  in  proof  of 
what  he  chose  to  name  his  call.  The  rest  of  his 
doctrines  were  on  a  par  with  this  piece  of  pre- 
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sumption.  Pastor  Seeberg  had  just  sense  suffi- 
cient to  found  a  sect,  but  not  wit  enough  to  keep 
his  living.  In  fair  consistency  he  was  bound, 
inasmuch  as  he  connected  his  clerical  pretensions 
with  the  possession  of  preferment^  to  renounce 
them  when  he  was  deprived. 

The  mantle  of  Seeberg  fell  upon  his  successor, 
Ingebreth.  Uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter.  The 
Heresiarch  was  removed  in  vain.  His  doctrines 
had  taken  root,  and  Ingebreth  proceeded  to  ex- 
pound  them.  The  pulpit  of  Thunoe  resounded 
with  the  text-words  of  New  Obedience,  Practi- 
cal Belief,  Conversion,  and  Regeneration,  under 
each  of  its  ministers. 

Hauger,  then,  was  predisposed  to  devotional 
feelings  by  his  very  birth-place.  He  first  drew 
breath  in  a  religious  atmosphere.  He  listened 
to  Ingebreth  for  about  ten  years ;  but  not  im- 
plicitly. The  more  he  fathomed  his  doctrines, 
the  less  he  found  to  approve  in  them.  He  says 
that  his  teacher  was  nearly  a  Moravian.  Now  it 
is  with  the  Moravians  that  the  Haugerists  more 
especially  disclaim  their  connexion. 

About  the  same  time  one  Christian  Gleng, 
founded  a  sect  in  Hauger^s  parish.  Gleng  him- 
BeU  was  a  converted  libertine,  who  had  left  one 
kind  of  excess  to  fall  into  another.  <^  There 
was  too  little  practical  Christianity  in  these 
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men/'  said  Hauger.  Their  notions  were  too 
mystical  to.be  translated  into  action.  These 
were  like  the  doctrines  of  Seeberg  rather  than 
those  of  Ingebreth.  As  such  they  also  were 
dashed  with  Moravianism. 

At  the  present  day  there  is  no  talk  of  these 
rival  sects  of  Thunoe.  Seeberg,  and  Ingebreth, 
and  Gleng,  are  alike  forgotten.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  Hauger  and  his  doctrines.  A  man  that 
takes  exceptions  to  two  sects  (each  holding 
much  that  he  approves),  must  needs  think  for 
himself.  Now  Hauger  steered  equally  clear  of 
Seebergism,  and  Glengism.  It  is  necessary  to 
remark  upon  these  points,  because  his  country- 
men and  cotemporaries  chose  to  confound  him 
with  the  Moravians. 

The  essence  of  Haugerism  is  practice.  He 
thought  ill  of  the  Quakers,  because  their  creed 
forbid  them  to  bear  arms.  He  held  that  this 
lowered  their  value  as  citizens.  It  seemed  to  be 
an  inconfflstency,  savouring  of  cowardice,  that 
men  should  accept  of  the  protection  of  a  soldier, 
when  they  refused  to  give  it.  He  objected,  in 
Moravianism,  to  their  doctrines  of  Passive 
Obedience,  and  to  their  contempt  of  human 
learning.  He  considered  them  as  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  improvement.  A  nation  of  Moravians 
must  stand  still  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and,  in 
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matters  of  Civil  Liberty,  be  the  victims  of 
Absolutism.  Now  many  of  the  disciples  of 
Hauger  are  not  only  active  and  accomplished 
men  in  common  life,  but,  also,  the  advocates  of 
liberty  and  improvement  in  the  Storting. 

All  sects  should  be  tolerated,  except  such  as 
interfere  with  the  political  affairs  of  the  state, 
and  all  opinions,  except  those  that  obliterate  the 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong ;  in  other 
words,  every  one  should  be  borne  with,  but  the 
Jesuit,  and  the  atheist,  and  no  one  should  be 
persecuted.  He  objects  to  persecution,  on  the 
score  of  its  being  a  bad  means  of  eradicating 
schism,  rather  than  on  any  higher  grounds. 

Religion  is  so  compatible  with  the  every-day 
business  of  life,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  attend  to  his  calling  as  closely  as  possible ; 
and  each  citizen  owes  it  to  his  country  to 
labour  steadfastly  in  the  improvement  of  the 
national  wealth,  the  national  defence,  and  the 
national  resources.  Bearing  out  this,  Hauger 
not  only  made  his  fortune  as  a  merchant,  but 
was  also  the  originator  of  many  national  im- 
provements. He  took  occasional  journies  over 
the  whole  of  his  country ;  sometimes  with  the 
view  of  propagating  his  opinions,  and  again 
with  that  of  detecting  new  resources  in  the 
national  economy.     More  than  one  place  did 
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he  point  out,  as  being  possessed  of  mercantile 
capabilities,  where,  since  his  time,  have  arisen 
saw-miUs,  or  iron-miUs,  or  paper-miUs,  where 
mines  have  been  worked  to  advantage,  or  where 
moor-lands  have  been  reclaimed.  In  these  ex- 
peditions he  was  not  contented  with  merely 
pointing  out  the  capabilities  of  a  place.  He 
liberally  advanced  money  to  such  as  chose  to 
adventure  in  the  suggested  speculations.  So 
thoroughly  was  the  wealth  that  he  amassed  at 
the  service  of  his  country. 

When  war  was  going  on  with  England^  A.D. 
1801,  and,  afterwards,  when  it  broke  out 
between  Norway  and  Sweden,  so  far  was 
Hauger  from  turning  the  right  cheek  to  the 
smiter  of  the  left,  that  he  wrote  more  than  one 
song  calling  his  countrymen  ^^  To  Arms.^ 

Thus  much  concerning  the  unimpeachable 
and  unexceptionable  doctrines  of  the  Norwe- 
gian Methodists.  They  are  noticed  in  detail 
because  they  have  met  with  many  enemies, 
whose  interest  it  was,  to  wilfully  misinterpret 
them ;  enough  has,  it  is  hoped,  been  said  to 
clear  their  author  from  the  imputation  of 
Quietism,  Pietism,  or  Mysticism,  to  show  that 
his  creed  was  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical 
one,  and  to  prove  that  his  devotional  enthusiasm 
was  steadied  by  a  strong  ballast  of  sense.     I 
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shall  now  proceed  with  the  more  equivocal  parts 
of  his  system,  premising,  that  my  knowledge  of 
Hanger's  history  arises  from  a  work  written, 
especially,  in  defence  of  his  character  (pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  author  of  it,  a  personal 
friend  of  my,  own),  and  that  fix>m  his  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  merchants  of  Christiania,  I  re- 
ceived much  kind  hospitality  during  my  stay 
there.  The  evidence,  then,  that  I  have  heard 
being  all  on  one  side,  the  chances  are  that  my 
bias  is  rather  more  for  than  against  it. 

In  the  first  place  he  attacked,  at  the  onset, 
the  Established  Clergy  with  some  very  harsh 
language.  He  blew  a  blast  in  the  ears  of  the 
dignitaries  that  made  them  tingle.  He  espe- 
cially disclaimed  Sectarianism,  but  he  called 
the  bishops  hard  names.  He  awoke  them  from  the 
well-bred  nonchalance  of  their  Christianity. 
Theological  hatred,  and  dissentional  abuse  is 
much  the  same-  all  the  world  over.  Cramhe 
repetita.  We  can  tell  a  priori  what  rising  Inde- 
pendents would  call  established  dignitaries,  and 
what  established  dignitaries  would  call  rising 
Independents.  On  one  side  would  be  Popes, 
and  hirelings,  and  flayers  of  their  flock,  and 
dumb  dogs  that  bark  only  for  their  bellies  sake, 
and  Pharisees,  and  flatterers,  and  blind  guides, 
and  graspers  after  money,  whilst  the  opposite 
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party  would  be  fanatics,  and  innovators,  and 
pretended  sufferers  for  conscieDce'*s  sake,  and  in- 
termeddlers,  and  non-commissioned  expounders. 
Such  was  the  language  that  passed  between  the 
early  disciples  of  Hauger,  and  the  Churchmen. 
The  latter  got  the  best  of  it  in  the  long  run ; 
since  after  expending  their  verbal  artillery,  they 
called  in  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  threw 
Hauger  into  prison. 

In  the  next  place  he  refused  to  recognise  the 
need  of  Ordination ;  he  saw  no  use  in  its  con- 
comitant Episcopacy.  **  There  are  only  two 
things  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  for  preach- 
ing the  Gospel — Power  and  Will.''  He  blamed 
the  people  for  .being  such  blind  followers  of 
their  Pastors.    He  gave  women  leave  to  preach. 

The  third,  and  most  suspicious  doctrine  of 
all,  was  that  of  the  Community  of  Property ;  or 
at  least  the  approval  of  something  very  like  it. 
"  Such  equality,''  said  Hcnnings,  (by  no  means, 
judging  from  this  speech,  the  wisest  of  his  dis- 
ciples) "  the  aristocrat  hates,  but  Gk)d  created 
when  he  created  man," — Now,  Hauger's  plan 
was  different.  There  was  not  to  be  a  full  and  per- 
fect equality  of  goods,  but  this  was  to  be  the 
case : — A  community  was  to  form  itself,  of  which 
each  member  was  to  undertake  the  craft,  or 
profession,  which  he  understood  the  best,  and 
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was  to  pay,  into  the  common  stock,  a  per-cent- 
age  of  his  profits,  for  the  benefits  of  the  poorer 
brethren,  and  as  a  fund  for  charitable  and 
patriotic  subscriptions.  Be  it  remembered  that 
this  anticipator  of  St.  Simon  was  not  a  needy 
man,  but  a  millionaire. 

The  theological  doctrines  of  Hauger  may  be 
best  learned  from  their  text  phrases.  In  these 
they  tallied  with  the  followers  of  Seeberg  and 
Ingebreth.  They  especially  dwelt  upon  the 
conversation  between  our  Saviour  and  Nico- 
demus. 

The  aged  reformer  differed  from  the  youthful 
one.  In  his  early  days  he  was  more  an  Inde- 
pendent than  aught  else.  As  he  grew  older  he 
cooled  down  in  something  &-kin  to  Presbyte- 
rianism.  In  his  Testament  he  leaves  the  foUow- 
ing  injunctions.  If  ye  be  ambitious  offortning 
a  sectj  deserve  the  name  of  den  Dydige  (the 
Virtuous).  Learn  to  be  tolerant.  Publish 
nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  Elder  of 
the  Parish. 

External  History. — Hauger  began  to  preach 
during  the  stormy  times  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, whilst  menu's  minds  were  as  unsettled  in 
Norway  as  they  were  elsewhere.  In  1804,  Nor- 
dall  Brun,  Bishop  of  Bergen,  recommended 
legal  interference.     His  suggestion  was  com- 
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plied  with,  and  the  Preacher  was  imprisoned. 
The  year  followii^  his  books  were  forbidden  to 
be  ready  his  house  was  searched  for  obnoxious 
writings^  and  his  property  was  confiscated.  This 
was  valued  at  10,000  specie  dollars.  In  1814 
(and  not  before),  it  was  restored  to  him.  During 
the  interval  a  change  had  come  over  the  cur- 
rency, and  the  specie  dollar,  which,  at  the  time 
of  Hauger^s  imprisonment,  had  been  five,  was 
now  thirteen  to  the  pound.  Thus,  scarcely  half 
of  what  was  legally  due  was  recovered. 

His  charge,  whereon  he  was  imprisoned,  was 
that  of  holding  religious  meetings.  A.D.  1741, 
an  act  had  been  passed  against  the  Pietists  (who 
were  then  rife  in  Norway),  which  forbids  them  to 
hold  religious  assemblies.  Hauger  was  ignorant 
of  tliis  law,  and  accordingly  held  them.  In 
1806,  he  was  examined  in  his  prison  by  a  Com- 
mittee, and  asked  if  he  still  was  determined  to 
do  so.  He  answered,  "  No ;  I  have  been  shown 
that  they  are  illegal.^  For  all  this  he  was 
not  liberated.  A  pious  old  maiden  of  Bergen 
had  previously  bequeathed  to  him  a  rich  legacy, 
on  the  condition  that  he  would  cease  to  preach. 
This  he  felt  himself  unable  to  do. 

The  natives  of  Hallingdal  would  fain  have 
risen  in  a  body,  and  have  prevented  one  of  his 
imprisonments.    This,  like  the  good  Vicar  of 
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Wakefield,  on  a  similar  occasion,  he  earnestly 
resisted,  explaining  to  them  that  the  law  must 
take  its  course.  Yet  were  his  arrests  (and  their 
name  was  Legion)  not  always  legal.  They  came 
neither  few  nor  far  between,  oftener  informal 
and  unjust  than  the  contrary.  His  health 
sunk  under  the  repetition  of  his  confinements. 
The  last  years  of  life  were  those  of  a  confirmed 
invalid,  harassed  both  in  mind  and  body.  He 
read,  as  well  as  wrote,  in  his  prisons.  Besides 
devotional  books,  he  studied  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Jurisprudence,  History,  and  Ethics.  When 
he  was  dull,  he  read  comedies ;  amongst  others, 
those  of  Voltaire. 

In  1810,  he  owned,  to  the  Commissioners  that 
examined  him,  that  his  followers  had  been 
fanatic  beyond  his  wishes.  Bishops  Sorenson, 
Pavel,  and  Lomholst,  found  him  a  sensible  and 
an  enlightened  man.  Grev  Wedel  said  that, 
during  the  four  years  he  had  been  in  ofBce,  no 
harm  had  been  found  in  him. 

As  he  spoke  so  he  wrote.  His  works  are 
excessively  voluminous.  I  know  them  only  by 
extracts.  Editions  of  five-thousand  went  off  in 
a  single  day.  His  doctrines  took  root.  How 
should  they  fail  to  do  so?  They  were  more 
true  than  false,  and  their  originator  spoke,  wrote, 
and  was  persecuted.    He  died  A.D.  1824.    At 
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present  the  diflcqdes  of  Hauger,  form  a  nume- 
rous and  important  section  of  the  Norwegian 
church.  They  no  longer  stand  in  opposition  to 
it  Their  trust  lies  rather  in  works  than  in 
doctrines.  They  mix  in  the  every-day  business 
of  life,  and  are  no  more  ascetic  than  people,  with 
their  notions,  ought  to  be.  Th^  look  closely 
after  the  culture  of  their  own  spirits.  Whatev» 
18  indifferent,  they  hold  to  be  bad.  Nan  pro- 
yredi  est  regredi  is  their  maxim.  Mr.  Werge- 
land  propheded,  and  hoped,  that  they  would 
become  the  Quakers  of  the  North ;  and  verily 
its  lax  Lutheranism  stands  in  need  of  an  admix- 
ture of  zeal.  There  is  no  excuse  for  those  that 
call  them  fanatics  or  mystics. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Runes — Character  of  a  runic  antiquarian — Epochs  in  Norse 
literature—The  Edda— The  Kjaempe-Visor— The  latter 
overvalued. 

When  the  Northmen  first  began  to  write, 
they  wrote  in  ru7ie8.  Runes  are  marks  cut 
upon  wood  or  stone.  English  Lexicographers 
are  in  the  habit  of  writing  about  the  Runic 
language,  and  spelling  the  word  with  a  capital 
letter,  just  as  if  there  was  such  a  country  as 
Runia,  or  Runland.  You  can,  in  strictness,  as 
well  talk  of  a  Runic  language  as  you  can  of 
an  alphabetic  one. 

The  runic  alphabet  was  of  no  value  in  perpe- 
tuating long  compositions.  It  served  only  for 
short  inscriptions,  such  as  are,  at  this  moment, 
found  upon  the  stones  and  rocks  of  the  North. 
It  might  support  a  literature  that  consisted  only 
of  gravestones  and  sign-posts ;  very  moral,  inas> 
much  as  it  showed  which  way  to  go,  and  what 
we  were  to  come  to,  but  still  confined.     It  could 
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do  no  more  than  this.  Yet,  long  before  the 
introduction  of  written  letters,  the  Northmen 
had  a  mythology  and  a  literature.  How  was 
this  transmitted  by  them  to  posterity?  They 
had  long  nights  and  long  memories.  They 
cheered  the  continuous  gloom  of  the  long  winter 
months,  by  relating  the  exploits  of  their  fathers 
(for  as  then  cards  and  tobacco  were  not)  and, 
so  doing,  their  recollections  grew  retentive,  per^ 
force.  A  certain  Skald  (poet)  at  a  certain  court 
is  said  to  have  sung  sixty  lays  in  succession. 

Great  was  the  knowledge  of  runic  inscriptions 
that  perished  with  Arndt,  the  most  eccentric  of 
the  eccentric  classof  antiquarians.  Ohlenschlager, 
who  studied  Icelandic  under  him,  describes  him, 
as  follows^  and  the  stories  that  I  heard  concern- 
ing him,  from  those  who  had  been  in  contact  with 

him,  convince  me  that  he  was  scarcely  caricatured. 

«        «  '      «        «        «        «        « 

He  was  bom  at  Altona.  His  travels  lay  in 
the  regions  of  antiquity.  About  his  own  age 
he  knew  little,  and  cared  less.  He  began  with 
the  study  of  botany :  however,  runic  inscriptions 
and  monumental  sculptures,  had  greater  charms 
for  him  than  the  pencillings  of  nature.  For  all 
things  that  professed  life  he  had  a  most  profound 
contempt.  Monuments  buried  beneath  the  earth, 
and  records  couched  in  languages  unintelligible. 
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were  his  delight.  He  looked  upon  Europe  as  a 
grand  antiquarian  museum,  and  he  traversed  it 
for  the  sake  of  making  extracts.  He  once  went 
to  Finland  to  decipher  some  runes.  Another 
time  he  recollected,  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  that 
he  had  left  a  manuscript  under  a  stone-heap  at 
Lubeck,  and  turned  back  again  to  recover  it. 
He  took  Venice,  on  his  return,  for  the  sake  of 
copying  a  Greek  inscription.  Upon  literature 
and  politics  he  never  opened  his  mouth,  except 
to  express  his  contempt  for  them  both.  In  his 
travels,  he  took  up  his  abode  equally  with  the 
peasant  and  the  priest.  He  sat  at  their  table, 
he  slept  in  their  bed,  and  repaid  them  for  their 
hospitality  by  abuse.  He  ccmsidered  that  he 
had  a  claim  on  their  attention.  He  scolded  the 
servants  if  they  cleaned  his  shoes.  ^'  When  my 
boots  are  dirty,  I  walk  in  the  water  and  clean 
themP  Occasionally  he  was  turned  out  of  doors, 
and  occasionally  horse-whipped.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  discouraged  him.  He  carried  his  manu- 
scripts in  his  pockets,  and  when  his  pockets 
were  full,  hid  them  under  stone-heaps. 

Thus  much  concerning  modes  of  writing. 
Now  for  what  was  embodied  by  them.  The 
epochs  in  northern  literature  are  the  ages  of  (a) 
the  Asas,  (6)  the  Heroes,  (c)  the  Outlaws,  (d) 
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the   Monks,  (e)   the  Reformers,  (/)  and   the 
modern  literati.     The  memorials  of  the  three 
first  of  these  periods  pass  as  Icelandic  ;  because 
the  language,  wherein  they  exist,  is  now  found 
in  Iceland.     Yet  many  of  them  are  as  truly  Nor- 
wegian, and  as  little  Icelandic  as  Shakespeare 
would  be,  not  American  but,  English ;  if,  by 
any  miracle,  the  British   tongue  should  cease 
to  be  spoken  in  the  British  islands,  and  survive 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     The  times  of 
the  Asas  (or  gods)  are  pictured  in  the  older 
poems  of  the  Edda.     Like  the  Deities  of  Greece, 
they  are  but  an  indifferent  set,  habitually  given 
to  bad  language,  and  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
occasionally  mistaking  their  neighbour's  wife  for 
their  own.    A  respectable  ferryman,  of  the  name 
of  Harbord,  is  pursuing  his  calling  by  the  side 
of  a  river.     A  stranger  appears  on  the  opposite 
bank  and  requests  a  passage  over.     This  is  re- 
fused.   How  these  two  worthies  abuse  each  other, 
emulating  a  Billinsgate  fish-wife  in  the  plainness 
(and  plainness  means  ugliness)  of  their  language, 
and  what  they  said  to  one  another  by  way  of 
repartee,  forms  the  subject-matter  of  a  number 
of  the  Eddaic  miscellany.     The  uncomplimen- 
tary stranger,  however,  turns  out  to  be  no  less  a 
person  than  the  god  Thor.     He  discovers  him-- 
self;  but  the  ferryman  is  still  unabashed.     So 
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they  scold  God  and  mortal..  It  is  as  if  the 
Thersites  of  Shakspeare  cavilled  at  Mars  instead 
of  Ajax. 

Again,  Heimdall  gives  a  feast  to  the  gods— 
Loke  (or  the  Tempter)  is  present,  an  unwelcome 
guest.  He  picks  out,  in  their  turns,  every  god 
and  every  goddess,  and  abuses  them  all  by  name. 
Scandalous  things  he  tells  of  the  ladies,  beginning 
with  simple  crim.  con.  and  going  upwards.  At 
last  they  cry,  Turn  him  out  This  is  also  Eddaic. 

Such  were  the  gods  of  the  Scandinavians  in  their 
lighter  moments,  when  they  swiUedale,  or  gorged 
themselves  with  the  bacon  of  the  pig  Sserimnis. 
But  they  were  far  from  being  so  always.  Odin 
was  occasionally  sober ;  Thor  was  not  always  a 
prize-fighter ;  Loke  was,  at  times,  smooth-spoken. 
View  them  as  dead  men  deified,  and  they  are 
dark,  earthly,  material.  View  them  as  allego- 
rical representations  of  physical  (especially 
astronomical)  phoenomena,  and  they  become 
luminous,  spiritual,  heavenly.  Then  is  Hoder, 
but  the  power  of  Darkness ;  and  Balder,  the  God 
of  Light  Then  is  the  murder  of  Balder,  but 
the  encroachment  of  Night  upon  Day,  of  the 
gloomy  evenings  of  winter  upon  the  sunny  noons 
of  summer.  Then  are  the  tears  of  Nanna,  but 
the  lamentations  of  Nature  bereft  of  Warmth  and 
Light.     Then  are  the  airy  mansions  of  Odin  and 
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Freyer,  and  Thor,  the  days  and  months  over 
which  each  kept  watch*  I  know  not  if  this 
view  of  the  matter  be  true,  is  it  enough  that  it  is 
poetical.  In  such  a  light  must  the  Scandina- 
vian mythology  be  viewed,  by  those  who  would 
draw  from  it  inspiration  either  for  poetry  or  for 
painting. 

But  it  is  susceptible  of  further  spiritualization. 
Hoder  may  typify  not  only  physical,  but 
also  moral  and  Intellectual  Darkness;  whilst 
Love,  and  Faith,  and  Sympathy,  in  the  Human 
Soul,  may  find  their  symbols  in  the  attributes  of 
Balder.  Deep,  unfathomably  deep,  and  stem, 
and  mystical  is  the  wisdom  of  Odin,  brooding, 
day  and  night,  over  the  abysmal  well  of  Expe- 
rience, while  Thought  and  Memory  sweep  round 
all  space,  and  penetrate  all  Time  to  bring  him 
tidings,  and  to  strengthen  the  soaring  golden 
wings  of  his  Contemplation. 

Imitation  is  the  beggarly  pittance  which  the 
intellectual  wealth  of  the  ancients  has  entailed 
upon  their  posterity.  When  we  do  our  best  we 
do  but  think  like  a  Grecian  or  a  Roman.  We 
deem  it  a  great  matter  to  accomplish  a  projection 
(as  it  were)  of  our  spirits  into  the  by-gone  world 
of  the  olden  time.  So  it  is ;  much  in  literature, 
but  most  in  art.  We  have  looked,  not  too  long, 
but  too  exclusively  at  classical  models.    Why 
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may  we  not  recognise  a  Gothic  sculpture,  as  we 
have  recognised  a  Grothic  architecture?  Why 
should  there  not  be  the  Odin  of  Thorwaldaen,  as 
well  as  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias  ?  Such  a  spirit  may 
come  upon  us,  even  at  this  the  eleventh  hour ; 
and  sure  I  am  that,  if  it  is  to  be  solicited,  we 
must   draw  our  inspiration  solely  and  wholely 
from  the  comprehension,  in  its  whole  length  and 
depth,  and  heighth,  and  breadth  of  the  Scandi* 
navian  mythology,  and  of  its  inner  and  spiritual 
meaning.      Verily,  verily,  it  has    its  esoteric 
mysteries,  and  verily,  verily,  those  esoteric  mys- 
teries may  become  subtle  and  active  inspirations. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  heroes,  when  the  poets 
wrote  not  Lays,  but  Sagas  (Annals).      Then 
did  men,  in  their  repugnance  to  die  in  their  beds, 
score  their  arms  and  chests,  at  the  approach  of 
their  dissolution,  with  their  swords  and  lances,  and 
so  bleed  to  death.     Then  did  they  throw  them- 
selves from  precipices  rather  than  die  the  death 
of  a  sick  man  on  a  straw  bed.  Then  did  Holger, 
or  Oger,  grasp  a  bar  of  iron,  and  leave  his  finger 
marks  on   the  indented  ore.     Then  was  Rolf 
Ganger  (or  The  Walker),  of  such  huge  bulk, 
that  no  horse  could  carry  him,  so  that  he  trusted 
only  to 

His  legs  on  shore,  his  galley  on  the  sea, — 

a  peripatetic  potentate. 
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Palnatoke  and  his  Jomburgers,  represent 
the  time  of  the  outlaws.  In  those  days,  a 
joorsair  captain,  named  Biom,  seeing  that  the 
battle  went  against  him,  cried  out  to  his  crew. 
All  BiorrCa  men  into  the  sea,  and  the  whole 
body  obeyed  the  order,  and  were  drowned. 

Inthel2th,lSth,14th,and  15th  centuries,  there 
is  little  to  be  found  but  monkish  Latin,  diplomas, 
and  documents.  Laws  began  to  be  written  in 
Latin  later  in  Norway  than  in  Denmark.  Henrik 
Harpestreng,  who  died  A.  D.  1244,  wrote  the 
Doctor'^s  Book  (Lsgebog),  containing  the  Book 
of  Stones  (Steenbog),  the  Book  of  Herbs  (Urte- 
bog),  and  the  Book  of  Cookery  (Kogebog). 
Besides  these  there  were  the  far-famed  Champion 
Ballads  {Kjo^mpe-Visor).  I  think  that  these 
have  more  than  their  meed  of  praise.  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  call  them  National.  They  are 
Grerman  rather  than  Danish.  Chivalry,  and 
crusading,  with  their  accompanjring  heraldic  insti- 
tutions, took  no  root  either  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
or  Denmark.  Now  the  scene  of  the  majority  of 
the  Kjaempe-Visor  is  laid  at  the  court  of  Die- 
trick  of  Berne  (Theodoric  of  Verona),  and  is  full 
in  these  matters. 

The  Age  of  the  Beformers — Now  it  is  that 
the  language  begins  to  be  formed.  As  is  the 
case  with  the  other  tongues  gf  Europe,  the  bible 
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translation  is  the  comer-stone  of  their  literature. 
The  New  Testament  is  translated  by  Hans 
Mikkelson,  in  A,D.  1524,  the  Pentateuch  by 
Hans  Tagesen  (Tausen),  in  A.  D.  1535,  and  the 
whole  Bible,  by  a  junta  of  four  Professors,  A.D. 
1550.  All  these  translations  were  from  the 
German,  instead  of  the  original,  and  hence  the 
Danish  and  Norwegian  writers  were  taught  to 
Germanize. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Norwegian  contributor!  to  the  literature  of  Denmark— Hol« 
berg — Wessel-— Heiberg-— Stefiens. 

• 

Thb  days  of  modem  literature  have  com* 
menced.  A  state  of  things  like  the  present  is 
beginning.  Christen  Pedersen,  the  earliest  clas- 
sical writer  in  the  Danish  language,  is  alive,  and 
in  Paris.  A.  D.  1515,  he  published  a  Book  of 
Homilies  (Jertegns  Postil).  From  Pedersen's 
time,  to  the  present,  the  Danish  literati  are  re- 
cognised by  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Now  as  Lucan  and  Seneca,  although  bom  in 
Spain,  were  classed  among  the  Romans,  so  has  a 
good  half  of  the  credit,  which  the  world  has 
awarded  to  the  Danes,  been  won  by  writers 
from  Norway.  I  shall  devote  the  present  chap- 
ter to  the  Norwegian  contributors  to  the  Danish 
literature.  Be  it,  however,  remembered,  that 
although  Norway  gave  them  birth,  it  was,  for  the 

most  part,  Denmark  that  found  them  education. 

«        «        *        «       *         «        « 

First  and  foremost  comes  Ludvig  Holberg,  the 
founder  of  the  Danish  theatre,  and  the  Danish 
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literature.  He  wrote  from  1711  to  1750.  Holberg 
is  a  Northman,  as  Swift  is  an  Irishman.  He  was 
bom  at  Bergen,  and  never  put  foot  upon  Danish 
ground  before  he  went  to  Copenhagen  as  a  stu- 
dent. If  Spanish  be  worth  learning  (a  point 
which,  by  the  way,  depends  upon  the  time  a  man 
takes  in  mastering  a  language),  for  the  sake  of 
reading  Don  Quixote  in  the  original,  Danish 
should  be  studied  for  the  sake  of  getting  access 
to  Holberg. 

I  am  not  very  fond  of  calling  men  English 
Ciceros,  and  French  Byrons,  &c.  &c.  although 
such  is  a  very  fashionable  mode  of  speaking.  In 
doing  so  you  have  an  opportunity  for  people  to 
reply,  as  Coleridge  replied  to  some  one  who 
called  Klopstock  a  German  Milton,  ^^  Yes  a 
very  German  one  indeed.''  If  it  were  not  for 
this  I  should  call  Holberg,  as  he  is  called  by  his 
countrymen,  the  Northern  Moliere.  He  has 
written  upwards  of  two  score  plays,  all  of  which 
are  good.  As  a  pure  comic  writer,  he  may  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  any  man  in 
Europe,  when  he  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

Next  to  his  Comedies  stands  his  Subterranean 
Journey  of  Niels  Klem  (which  has  already  been 
spoken  of),  and  his  PederPaars  (pronounced 
Pair  Paws),  a  mock  heroic  poem.  This  latter 
is  read  by  every  man  in  the  North,  who  is  not 
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too  squeamish  to  hear  his  author  call  a  spade  a 
spade.     Besides  these,  he  has  prose  works  ad  in- 
finitum.    He  writes  Danish  (I  should  properly 
call  it  Norse,  inasmuch  as  I  am  considering  Hol- 
berg  as  a  Norwegian),  as  Voltaire  wrote  French. 
He  delights  not  in  sesquipedalian  words  like 
the  Italians,  that  say  conciochesiacosachej  when 
two  syllables  could  serve  them.    Neither  are  his 
sentences  like  the  sentences  of  the  Grermans,  and 
the  Germanizers,  where  you  have  to  go  down 
the  middle  and  up  again  for  a  meaning.     What 
he  says,  he  says  plainly.    With  the  exception  of 
the  first  (and  only  the  first  men)  of  Italy  and 
Germany,    no    foreign    writer    has    given  me 
greater  delight    than   Ludvig    Holberg.      He 
stands  in  the  first  rank  amongst  his  countrymen, 
in  the  second,  with  the  world  in  general. 

His  character  was  morose  and  mysterious.  In 
one  of  his  works  he  gives  a  portait  of  himself.  I 
confess  that  I  was  disappointed  upon  reading  it. 
He  says  that  he  is  misunderstood.  Who  is  not  ? 
He  adds,  that  the  misunderstanding  arises  from 
partial  and  one-sided  views  of  his  character. 
All  misunderstandings  do  so.  He  explains  these 
mistakes,  and  shows  how  they  originated.  Some 
called  him  stingy,  others  blamed  him  for  being 
profuse.  In  one  street  people  said,  ^^  There 
goes  the  miser  that  gives  nothing  to  anybody  ;*" 
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in  another  they  cried,  **  God  bless  Mr.  Holberg, 
the  friend  of  the  poor  perswi^  Though  neither 
of  these  judgments  was  either  wholly  false,  or 
wholly  true,  they  are  those  that  every  one  who 
discriminates  in  his  charity  must  undergo.  Hoi- 
berg  helped  those  that  complained  the  least,  and 
turned  with  indignation  from  lethai'gic  and  os- 
tentatious poverty. 

Again,  some  deemed  him  an  idle  man,  others 
feared  that  his  health  would  be  undermined  by 
his  industry.  His  kind  friends  told  him  that 
his  talents  were  unemployed;  his  considerate 
ones  feared  that  he  would  kill  himself  by  study. 
This  again  was  partly  the  fact,  and  partly  a  mis- 
take. He  laboured  at  what  he  could  labour  con 
amore.  The  greater  the  exertion  the  less  it 
fatigued  him.  The  slighter  the  occasion,  the 
more  he  procrastinated.  He  took  no  delight  in 
academic  exercises.  He  loved  not  to  write  notes. 
He  dreaded  the  post  days.  Rather  than  correct 
a  proof-sheet,  he  would  compose  an  original  one ; 
and  throw  off  a  hundred  epigrams  when  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  write  a  complimentary  note. 

That  he  should  pass  for  a  lively  companion 
among  those  who  read  his  writings  was  as  natural, 
as  that  such  as  only  met  him  in  society,  should 
stamp  him  as  a  bear  and  a  cynic.     In  the  day- 
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time,  he  merely  walked  out  for  the  sake  of  fresh 
air,  and  the  night  and  evening  he  devojted  to  his 
books  and  his  papers. 

During  the  winter  he  never  went  to  Church ; 
during  summer  he  was  a  regular  attendant.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  building  was  too  cold  for  him, 
and  in  those  days  Arnott  stoves  were  not.  The 
consequence,  then,  of  the  periodicity  of  his  reli- 
gious manifestations  was  this;  the  summer 
Church-goers  put  him  down  for  a  Saint,  and 
winter  ones  for  a  Nothingarian.  Thus  much  he 
says  of  himself.  I  could  wish  he  had  gone  deeper 
into  his  own  nature,  and  explained  a  greater 
number  of  its  seeming  inconsistencies.  Great  men 
never  say  such  valuable  things  as  those  that 

throw  a  light  on  their  own  characters. 

»        «        «        •        •        ».*        « 

Never  were  two  styles  more  alike  than  those 
of  Peter  Pindar  of  England,  and  John  Hermann 
Wessel  of  Norway,  who  ceased  to  write  A.D. 
1785.  Like  Holberg  he  passes  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  for  a  Dane. 

How  men  go  out  of  the  world  is  not  always 
determinable  a  priori.  Wessel,  however,  under 
the  full  conviction,  that,  like  Sophocles,  he 
should  take  death  easily,  wrote  his  own  epitaph ; 
Thus 
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He  eat»  and  drank,  and  wore  hia  boots  awry, 
Cared  little  for  the  gifts  of  Fortune's  giving ; 

Less  for  the  cares  of  sad.  humanity, 
And,  lastly,  nought,  even  about  his  living. 

Be«de  his  poems,  in  the  style  of  Lfi  Font^ne, 
he  was  the  author  of  a  popular  rhyming  Comedy, 
Love    without    Stockings   (SJcerlighed   uden 

StTompery 

•     '#        »        »        •        «        «        * 

If  men  bom  aboard  ship,  are  to  be  considered 
Englishmen,  as,  I  believe,  some  traditional  fiction 
asserts  that  they  are,  then  is  Heiberg  our  coun- 
tryman. Otherwise  he  is  a  Norwegian.  A  very 
old  man,  who,  unless  he  has  outlived  his  intel- 
lects, speaks  a  multiplicity  of  modem  lan- 
guages, and  resides  at  Paris  (the  atmosphere  of 
Copenhagen  being  bad  for  democrats),  is  this 
same  Heiberg,  the  author  of  several  Comedies, 
and  the  admirer  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  things 
British.  I  have  remarked  above,  that  several  of 
his  characters  represent  Englishmen.  Those 
that  spoke  of  him  in  Norway,  called  him  Den 
gamle  Heiberg  (The  old  Heiberg). 

A.D.  1778,  at  Stavanger — cceterU  aatreosior 
om— was  bom  Henry  Steffens,  the  blown-away 
laureUeaf  of  Norway^  as,  in  the  dedication 
to  his  Messiah,  Wergeland  has  denominated 
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him.  Steflcns  not  <HiIy  passes,  with  the  world 
in  general,  as  no  Norwegian,  but  as  no  Dane, 
which  is  more.  Not  his  country  only,  but  his 
country^s  language  is  robbed  of  his  reputation. 
He  writes  in  German,  thinks  with  Grenn9ns,  and 
is  a  Professor  at  Breslau.  Besides  being  a 
novelist,  and  a  poet,  he  is  a  man  of  exceedingly 
extensive  acquirements,  being  a  recognised  me- 
taphysician, and  mineralogist  in  the  country  of 
Fichte  and  Werner.  This  knowledge  of  things 
belonging  to  Natural  History  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  philosophy  that  he  professes,  which  is  a- 
kin  to  that  of  Schelling. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Treschow  — His  writings  —  Anthropology  —  Eilschow  — 

National  Morality* 

Niels,  or  Nicholas,  Treschow,  was  bom  in 
Drammen,  about  ninety,  and  died  in  Christiania, 
about  five  years,  ago.  Had  I  belonged  to  the 
worshipful  body  of  Freemasons,  I  should  have 
had  the  honour  of  dining  with  him,  in  July,  and 
of  attending  him  to  his  grave,  in  the  Septemb^ 
following.  As^it  was,  I  merely  saw  him,  when 
he  paid  his  visit  to  Ohlenschlager.  A  venera- 
ble old  man  he  was,  with  hair  white  as  snow,  of 
a  spare  and  thin  make.  Such  men  live  long. 
He  was  in  the  fullest  possession  of  his  faculties 
to  the  very  last ;  indeed,  the  latest  year  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  writing.  He  was  his  own  bio- 
grapher. An  account  of  the  even  tenor  of  his 
life  precedes  his  latest  work,  to  which  it  serves 
as  an  introduction.  Every  demonstration  of 
respect  was  shown  at  his  funeral,  which  wa^ 
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attended  by  a  long  line  of  mourners,  consisting 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  dty. 
He  was  a  Stetsraad,  and  knight  of  the  Danne- 
brog.  Like  most  of  the  continental  officials,  he 
wore  his  orders  about  him  on  appearing  in 
public. 

Such  was  the  chief  philosopher  of  the  North. 
Holberg,  and  his  countrymen  of  the  last  chapter, 
were  Norwegians  only  by  birth.  They  wrote 
in  Denmark,  and  as  Danes.  Now  Treschow  is 
the  representative  of  a  different  class,  viz.  of 
those  who,  bom  in  Norway,  and  educated  in 
Denmark,  eventually  returned  beck  again  to 
their  father-land.  They  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  Union  with  Sweden,  and  so  doing,  transfer* 
r^  their  allegiance.  Treschow,  for  instance, 
was  a  Lecturer  in  Copenhagen  beSwe  he  wm 
connected  with  the  University  of  Christiania. 
Such  writers  are  scarcely  through  and  through 
Norwegians.     I  call  these  men  Intermediates. 

The  works  of  Treschow  are  the  class-books 
of  the  Northern  metaphysicians,  t  am  not  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  them.  The  titles  of 
such  I  know  are  as  follows. 

I.  Anthropology  (Anthrapologie).  Copenha- 
gen. AD.  1808. 

II.  Philosopical  Inquiry  (PhiUsophiske  For- 
sog).  Ibid.  A.D.  1805. 
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III.  National  Morality  {Moral  for  Folk  og 
Stat).  Ibid.  1810. 

IV.  On  the  Nature  of  Philosophy  {Om  Phu 
losophiens  Natur  og  Dele).  Ibid.  A.D.  1811. 

V.  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  History 
{Elementer  til  Historiena  Philosophie),  Ibid. 
A.D.  1811. 

VI.  On  the  Nature  of  Man,  especially  in  a 
Spiritual  point  of  view  (Om  den  MenneakMge 
Natur,  SfO.  Spc).  Ibid.  A.D.  1812. 

VII.  Universal  Logic  {Almindelig  Logik). 
Ibid:  1818. 

All  these  were,  originally,  lectures  given  in 
the  University  of  Copenhagen.  Like  all  eclectic 
metaphysicians,  Treschow  is  more  acute  than 
original,  and  critical  rather  than  creative.  No 
man  was  more  familiar  with  the  writings  of  his 
predecessors.  Hence  the  German,  French,  and 
English  trains  of  reasoning  were  equally  well 
known  to  him.  His  style  is  clear  and  elegant. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have 
thought  with  the  ancients  more  than  with  the 
modems,  to  have  been  Greek  rather  than  either 
German  or  English.  Like  the  views  of  all  men 
who  profess  what  is  called  many-sidedness  (i.  e. 
the  power  of  finding  truth  in  paradoxes,  and  error 
in  received  notions)  his  politics  were  passive  and 
expectant,  rather  than  active  and  anticipating. 
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Such  being  the  case,  he  is  to  the  Ultra-Liberals  of 
Norway,  as  Goethe  was  to  those  of  Germany, 
and  as  Coleridge  is  to  those  of  England ;  viz. 
a  man  that  puts  indifferentism  on  higher 
grounds  than  those  whereon  sanguine  men  love 
to  see  it  placed. 

His  favourite  subject  is  a  question,  which  is 
very  well  understood  abroad,  but  not  much  con- 
sidered here.  Anthropology.  His  Elements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  History  is  a  purely  Anthro- 
pological Work.  He  calls  himself  Physical 
rather  than  Material.  He  disclaims  the  notions 
of  Lamarck.  Man  has  not  been  developed  out  of 
a  Monad,  but  he  has  been  developed  out  of  some 
condition  inferior  to  his  present  one.  There 
was  once  a  time  when  he  could  neither  speak 
plainly,  tior  walk  uprightly,  just  as  certainly  as 
there  was  once  a  time  when  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  The  primaeval  state  of  man  lay 
within  certain  limitations.  It  was  never  inde- 
finitely low  in  the  scale  of  Creation ;  inasmuch 
as  Nature  produces  parallel  types  subject  to 
parallel  developments.  Man  grew  out  an 
Aquatic,  or  (I  speak  as  a  Quinarian)  a  Natato- 
rial type.  In  the  inferior  stages  of  his  organiza^ 
tion  he  was,  not  a  Monkey,  but  a  Walrus. 

The  history  of  the  individual  is  the  history  of 
the  species.    The  human  kind  in  general,  like 
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the  human  being  in  particular,  has  its  ages  of 
childhood,  youth,  manhood,  &c.  Sec.  with  their 
characteristic  virtues  and  vices.  The  uterus  is 
to  the  embryo  as  the  tohu  wabohu  was  to  the 
world.  Our  nature  proceeds  gradually  towards 
perfection. 

I  mention  this  last  position  of  Treschow  to 
show  that  he  was  none  of  those  philosophers 
that  degrade  mankind  con  amove.  If  he 
thought  lowly  of  our  primary  origin,  he  hoped 
highly  of  our  filial  destination.  If  he  sunk  us 
lower  than  the  beasts  in  our  infancy,  be  raised 
us  to  the  angels  in  our  manhood.  There  is 
no  prbstration  of  our  nature  in  the  works  of 
Treschow.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
anthropology  of  the  Continental  philosophers 
his  creed  will  contain  nothing  extraordinary.  1 
believe  that  as  he  grew  older  he  modified  his 
notions.  The  work  from  which  the  above 
dogmata  have  been  taken  was  published  A.D. 
1811 ;  the  age  of  material  physiologists  and  of 
imperfect  geology. 

The  name  of  the  writer  who,  above  all  others, 
formed  the  philosophical  terminology  of  the 
Danish  language,  was  Eilschow.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  A.D.  1760;  having  studied 
philosophy  under  WolfF.  He  was  a  purist,  and, 
as  such,  translated  Greek  words  into.  Danish  as 

H  5 
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often  as  he  was  enabled  so  to  do.  Like  other 
purists,  he  coined  a  multiplicity  of  new  words, 
some  of  which  died  with  him,  whilst  others  (ex. 
gr.  beoiisgrund,  etikelthedy  selvbevisihedy  &c. 
&c.)  became  incorporated  in  the  language. 

Here  follows  an  abstract  of  Treschow^s  Nsr 
tional  Morality,  by  way  of  a  specimen  of  his 
mode  of  thinking. 

Law  is  not  arbitrary,  but  grounded  upon  cer- 
tain immutable  and  eternal  principles.  Hobbes, 
Spinosa,  and  Hdretius,  were  too  wise  men  not  to 
know  this ;  Hobbes,  however,  saw  it  the  clearest 
of  the  tliree.  Nations  have  their  duties  as  well 
as  individuals ;  and  those  duties  are  not  merely 
negative  (consisting  in  the  propriety  of  not 
injuring  each  other),  but  they  are  positive  also, 
and  consist  in  the  performance  of  certain  mutual 
good  offices.  Many  of  these  good  offices  are 
determinable  and  evident.  Where  the  Selfish 
Principle  coincides  in  its  effects  with  the  dictates 
of  a  higher  morality,  it  is  an  accidental  cir- 
cunistance.  The  old  classification  of  laudable 
actions,  and  the  reduction  of  them  into  points 
of  (a)  wisdom,  (6)  courage,  (c)  justice,  and  (d) 
moderation,  is  preferable  to  the  modem  mode  of 
bringing  all  things  under  the  heads  of  (a)  duty 
towards  ones-self,  (6)  duty  towards  ones  neighbour, 
and  (c)  duty  towards  ones  Maker.     Morality 
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is  a  matter  of  reason,  in  its  highest  sense,  and 
not  in  that  of  the  Benthamites,  who  make  it 
synonymous  with  calculation.  But  what  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  reason  ?  Is  it  happiness  P  Is  it 
enjoyment?  Is  it  perfection,  truth,  harmony, 
unity,  tranquillity,  union  with  God  ?  Any  of 
these,  or  alL  No  matter  what  may  be  the  particu- 
lar aim,  reason  is  the  striving  after  a  higher  and 
a  nobler  state,  where  the  eoeciiemeni  of  the  ope- 
ration  ia  its  own  great  reward.  Individuals  are 
mortal,  and  as  such  need  religion,  to  assure  them 
of  a  higher  existence.  But  nations  are  immortal, 
though  only  in  a  certain  degree.  This  limitation 
imposes  upon  them  also  the  necessity  of  religion, 
of  which  the  hierarchy  are  the  Conservators,  and 
the  ruling  powers  the  defenders  and  encouragers. 
No  national  morality  absolute,  but  traversed 
by  the  national  character.  National  character 
formed  by  no  single  accident,  such  as  language, 
position,  climate,  &c.  &c.  but  by  a  variety  of 
them.  Most  naturally  divided  into  selfish  and 
unselfish.  Commerce  and  conquest  coincident 
with  selfish  national  characters.  Unselfish  na- 
tional characters,  either  non-existent,  or  found 
only  in  small  districts,  as  the  Felew  Islands,  or 
isolated  sects,  as  the  Essenes.  National  character 
may  be  influenced  for  better  or  worse,  by  causes 
within    and    by    causes   beyond   our   control. 
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Causes  beyond  our  control,  are  the  revolutions 
of  nature  and  the  inroads  of  conquering  armies. 
Causes  within  our  control,  are  government, 
religion,  and  education.  Tokens  of  honour  the 
only  political  means  that  a  state  possesses  of 
forwarding  the  progress  of  improvement. 

Influence  of  traditional  maxims.  Nations 
moral  or  immoral  in  proportion  to  their  enlight- 
enment. A  people  in  the  lowest  grade  of  civili- 
zation no  more  moral  or  immoral  than  an  infant. 

Virtue,  in  the  sense  of  the  ancients,  a  mental 
operation.  Physical  courage,  as  well  in  war  as 
in  other  cases,  reducible  to  an  operation  of  the 
mind ;  and  that,  not  because  it  arises  (as  shown 
in  a  contempt  of  death)  from  a  belief  in  a  forth- 
coming immortality,  since  many  of  the  heroes  of 
old  (Rolf  Kraka,  Frithiof,  and  Mezentius)  were 
infidels;  nor  yet  from  a  consciousness  of  our 
comparatively  superior  strength,  since  the  an- 
tagonists of  the  old  heroes  were  proportionable 
puissant ;  but  from  our  obedience  to  the  voice  of 
honour.  Courage  arising  from  anything  but  a 
moral  principle,  is  no  virtue.  Courage,  fortitude, 
and  patience,  that  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  order 
of  nature — such  as  the  sick  man^s  resignation,  the 
Esquimaux  contempt  of  cold,  and  the  savage^s 
endurance  of  hunger  —  are  no  true  virtues. 
Readiness  to  receive  impressions  frokn  others, 
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and  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  their  example, 
is  no  triie  virtue. 

Energy  hungers  and  thirsts  after  operation. 
It  works,  but  it  works  after  its  own  fashion,  and 
with  its  own.  instruments.  In  this  it  must  not 
be  let  or  hindered.  It  must  be  free  of  external 
restraints.  Thus,  the  love  of  freedom  is  a 
national  duty,  and  it  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  strength,  and  a  proud  consciousness  of 
strength.  Encroaching  ambition  less  the  vice  of 
nations  than  of  individuals. 

Virtue  is  modified  by  such  external  accidents 
as  produce  selfishness.  SeJfiahness  not  natural 
to  many  but  arising  from  the  pressure  of  his 
necessities.  Aims  (a)  at  subsistence,  (b)  enjoy- 
ment, (c)  possession  of  property.  National 
selfishness  exhibited  in  those  cases  where  one 
nation  makes  war  upon  another  solely  on  the 
plea  that  that  nation  may  become  a  dangerous 
enemy.  This  can  arise  only  from  one  of  two 
causes ;  (a)  the  notion  that  the  nation  in  point 
is  of  paramount  importance,  whilst  the  others 
are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance ;  (6)  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  importance  of  self-protection. 

As  the  selfish  aims  are  triple,  so  are  the  un- 
selfish feelings  reducible  to  three  heads :  justice, 
benevolence  (menneskekjerlyhed)^  and  religion. 
Justice  referable  to  the  love  of  order.    What  is 
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not  beneficial  to  the  whole,  cannot  be  truly  so 
to  an  individual.     Nations  cannot  make  otct 
their  country,  as  individuals  can  their  property. 
Thus  far<  then,  national  and  individual  rights, 
and  the  rules  applicable  thereto,  do  not  coincide. 
International    law  undefined.      Love  of   ones 
country  limited  on  one  side  by  selfish  feelings, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  more  general  one  of 
universal  benevolence;   grounded  either  upon 
our  feelings  or  our  duties.    No  man  can  live 
without  receiving,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
good  offices  at  the  hands  of  his  neighbours. 
These  he  toill  owe  rather  to  his  feUow-ciiizens 
than  to  any  one  else.    Hence  the  sense  of  gra^ 
titudey  or  the  moral  grounds  of  Love  of  ones 
Country  considered  as  a  duty.    Security  and 
well-being  are  not  the  sole  and  whole  objects  of 
nations;   neither  are  the  injunctions  of  inter- 
national justice  purely  negative.  Hence  nations 
owe  to  each  something  more  than  the  mere 
abstinence  from  mutual  injury ,  and  that  is  the 
reciprocity  of  good  offices. 

The  means  of  working  improvements  in 
national  characters  are  intellectual  and  spiritual 
cultivation. 

Add  to  the  above  the  names  of  Schwach,  Storm, 
Wolff,  Pram,  Zetlitz,  and  Bjerregaard,  all  North- 
men and  all  poets. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Wergeland — His  Writings — Extract  from  his  Messias — Nor- 
wegian Lithography — Verses  of  Icelandic  poets. 

I  SHALL  give  Wergeland  a  chapter  to  him- 
fidf,  because  he  ■  is  a  man  of  genius,  a  good 
fellow,  and  my  friend;  because,  moreover,  let 
his  poetic  destinies  be  what  they  may,  he  is 
thoroughly  Norwegian.  Of  the  literary  and 
scientific  men  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Abel,  and  Kielhau  (?), 
were,  although  they  lived  and  wrote  in  Norway, 
educated  in  Denmark,  and  brought  up  under 
Danish  jurisdiction.  Wergeland  is  one  of  La 
jeune  Nortvige.  He  must  now  be  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  The  following  list  of  works 
will  show  that  he  has  made  the  most  of  his 
time. 

1.  Sinclair  s  Death,  a  Tragedy ;  2.  The  Mes- 
siah,  or  (in  full)  Creation,  Man,  and  Messias  ; 
8.  Opium,  a  Drama ;  4.  Poems,  in  two  volumes; 
5.  Songs  on  political  occasions;  6.  The  Spaniard ; 
7.  The  Czar,  a  bitter  invective  against  Russia ; 
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8.  Ah!,  a  farce;  9.  10.  11.  12.  Irreparabile 
Tempus,  Phantasms,  Harlequin  Virtuoso,  There 
is  no  Disputing  about  Tastes ;  13.  Sifuliner,  a 
series  of  epigrams;  14.  The  Parisians;  15. 
Speech  of  Wede  Brun,  his  pony ;  16.  Blaamyra, 
a  ballad ;  17.  Songs  for  the  people  {Folkevisor) ; 
18.  Works  for  the  people,  consisting  of  (a)  a 
Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  Village  Libraries, 

(b)  Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  Village  Clubs, 

(c)  Practical  fiotan j,  (d,  e)  Pamphlets,  whose 
tides  I  am  unable  to  decipher;  19.  Cholera,  a 
drama ;  20.  History  of  Charles  John,  the  pre- 
sent king  of  Sweden.  All  these,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  were  written  five  years  ago. 
Doubtless  there  has  since  come  out  a  long  list  of 
et  ceteras. 

The  works  enumerated  above  vary  as  much 
in  quantity  as  they  do  in  quality.  Sunt 
bonttf  sunt  qucedam  mediocria^  sunt  mala. 
Some  consist  of  some  hundred  pages,  others  of 
a  single  sheet.  Some  are  transcendentally  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  others  are  adapted  to  the 
meanest  capacity. 

Their  great  merit  is  tlie  abundance  of  the 
grand  essential,  imagination.  Their  chief  defect 
is  the  absence  of  a  restraining  judgment.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  Wergeland  ever  re- 
jected an  idea.    In  a  defence  of  his  son^s  works. 
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the  father  compared  him  to  Mazeppa  on  the 
Ukraine  steed.  So  much  is  he  run  away  with 
by  his  imagination.  Men  that  think  in  allego- 
ries, must  needs,  occasionally,  write  obscurely. 
This  is  in  no  wise  diminished,  if,  to  their  natural 
figurativeness  of  language,  the  habit  of  making 
rapid  transitions  from  one  subject  to  another  be 
superadded.  Now  of  all  this  is  Wergeland  most 
justly  accused,  and  for  this  he  is  a  poet. 

Men  that,  on  the  strength  of  MiltWs  having 
strung  together  proper  names  in  harmonious 
catalogues,  attempt  to  do  the  same,  should  also 
have  the  ear  of  a  Milton,  and  moreover  a  varied 
and  euphonic  list  of  heroes  to  choose  from.  Their 
names  should  smell  of  the  sweet  south.  So, 
however  thought  not  Henry  Wergeland,  when 
he  indited  the  following  most  ungracious  regis- 
ter of  Heathen  Gods  and  Goddesses. 


u 


They  knelt  in  dust,  and  worshipped, 


iEgyptia  Kneph ;  swarth  Hindostan  Akhiir  ; 
The  Persian  Zeruanes-Akherenes ; 
Cathay  Changti ;  the  land  of  Siam  Phtha  ; 
Malaya,  Sommonacodom ;  and  Scythia 
Alfiider  ;  and  the  Hebrew  Eloah ; 
Siberia  Kutka,  Nadier-Azhie ; 
The  Negro  Mumbo  ;  the  red  Indian  Tloque, 
Nawaque,  and  Tiniamacos." 

Mesiiat,  p.  242. 
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Again: 

•< AloD^  die  Nile  WW  hesrd. 


The  Gaagei,  Chrisluui;  and  in  China,  Fohi ; 
The  Tigris,  Beloi;  and  in  Seythia,  Odin ; 
In  Celtica,  Tnisto ;  and  in  HeUat, 
Dionysos,  Heracles,  Zeus,  Satimras. 


ft 

P.  239. 


At  times  he  deals  too  much  in  the  horrible. 
In  his  Messias,  not  content  with  making  Cain 
a  murderer,  he  must  needs  get  the  younger  sons 
of  Adam  to  attempt  patricide.  The  Tale  of 
the  Tub  is  not  more  unclerical  than  many  parts 
of  this  same  poem.  The  grossest  superstitions 
are  most  revoltingly  exhibited.  The  world  is 
fond  of  reading  as  it  runs,  and  objects  to  supping 
full  of  horrors  where  there  is  no  necessity. 

For  all  his  harsh  compounds,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  he  has  enriched  his  mother-tongue 
with  many  excellent  expressions.  A  man  that 
indulges  in  neologisms  should  do  so.  In  half 
his  pages  you  are  sure  to  find  some  word  or 
other  of  which  the  dictionary  will  give  you  no 
information.  In  those  cases  you  must  l€X>k  back 
into  the  older  stages  of  the  language,  or  else 
into  the  provincial  dialects. 

When  he  chooses,  his  versification  is  remark- 
ably easy  and  melodious.  But  it  is  not  so  where 
he  is  Pindaric,  and  irregular,  and  where  he 
avoids  rhyme,     without   writing  blank   verse. 
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Much  to  his  credit,  he  leaves  the  classical 
measures  to  the  classical  writers,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  perpetrates  hexametres. 

If,  as  an  original  poet,  I  was  to  pick  out  a 
translator,  Wergeland  would  be  the  man  of  my 
choice.  I  know  no  person  who  combines  so 
much  spirit  with  so  much  closeness.  For  this 
he  may  thank  his  power  of  language.  During 
my  first  stay  at  Eidsvold  he  was  translating 
Lord  Byrotfs  "  Ode  to  Napoleon.'*  As  in  Quints 
acting  you  saw  the  man  through  the  player, 

'*  Horatio,  Dorax,  FalsUff,  still  'twas  Quin— " 

So  in  Wergeland^s  poetry,  the  describer  shines 
through  the  thing  described.  You  invariably 
see  the  Poet  reflected  in  his  works.  I  suppose 
this  is  what  is  called  being  subjective. 

He  is  a  democrat,  and  writes  as  such.  This, 
in  a  certain  degree,  accounts  for  the  inharmo- 
niousness  of  his  numbers.  He  celebrates  all 
Liberals  alike,  without  respect  to  the  melody  of 
their  names  and  titles*  He  inserts  a  list  of  pa- 
triots, and  not  being  their  god-father^  does  not 
bold  himself  responsible  for  the  music  of  their 
appellations.  He  looks  upon  these  points  as 
accidents  external  to  the  poem,  and  independent 
of  its  merits.  I  expect  to  see  some  of  our  radi- 
cal minorities,  copied  verbatim  from  an  English 
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paper,  and  holding  a  place  in  some  of  his  most 
democratic  effusions. 

The  following  extract  is  from  his  Messias.  It 
is  considered  by  the  native  critics  as  a  favourable 
specimen.  Cain,  a  banished  man,  has  begotten 
sons.  These  he  sends  to  find  Adam.  Adam 
and  Eve  are  dying,  with  their  younger  children 
around  them,  when  a  foreign  stripling  enters. 

The  Foreign  Stripling, 
( Wamng  a  palm  branch.) 

Peace  be  on  all  our  heads ! 

One  of  Eve's  Sons.  ' 

Our  speech  and  language ! 
Yet  not  my  wife's  sweet  speech — though  she  was  born 
Far  o'er  yon  hills,  beneath  another  Heaven. 
Thy  speech  sounds  kindred  to  mine  own — 

Be  welcome. 
{They  lay  down  their  arms.) 

The  Foreign  Stripling. 
Say !  where  is  Adam  ?    Ah,  the  old  resemblance ! 
My  life's  first  day-spring ! 
Say !  where  is  Eve  ?    Alas  yon  drooping  bough. 
Withered  and  bent,  and  sinking ;  sinking  still 
Amidst  its  own  sweet  fruit — {JmeeUng) — Hail  I  mother,  hail ! 

Eve. 
'T  is  even  so^one  of  thy  cheeks  is  Abel's, 
And  one  is  Cain's,  thy  brow  is  Adam's,  and 
Thy  mouth  should  be  as  Eve's — I  may  not  know 
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More  of  thy  lovely  features,  for  methinks 
A  doud  is  o*er  thy  brow — Depart !  depart  I 

The  Foreign  Stripling. 
Depart !  and  with  the  cloud  upon  my  brow ; 
Depart  I  and  to  the  land  of  wandering  feet ; 
Depart !  and  to  the  land  of  banished  men ; 
Depart  !  to  Cmn  ? 

Eve. 
To  Cain 

The  Foreign  Stripling. 

To  Cain,  my  father  ; 
To  Cain,  that  spread  the  cloud  across  my  brow. 
That  thoii  knewest  not  thy  son« 

Adam. 
(Raising  himtelffrom  his  bed.) 

Cain !    What  of  Cain  ? 

The  Foreign  Stripling. 
My  father's  father,  Cain's  dear  father,  lives : 
Oh !  he  shall  waft  the  cloud  from  off  my  brow, 
Ev'n  with  his  latest  breath. 

Eve. 

He  talks  of  Cain. 

The  Foreign  Stripling. 
Of  Cain,  thy  first-born 

Eve. 
Aye,  of  Cain  that  sought, 
E'en  in  my  womb,  to  rule  alone — He  lives  I 
How  ceased  my  shrieking  when  I  heard  **  He  lives," 
How  shall  it  cease  ?     He  lives !  the  murderer  lives ! 
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Tub  Foeiiow  Bteiplivo. 
My  father  deemed,  e*en  as  bit  foot  grew  weak 
And  weary  with  hit  lonely  pilgrimage, 
That  so  thy  tean  ahould  oeaae.-^ Alone  afar, 
Under  the  hilla  of  Himaleh  he  siti. 
And  aita  and  sorrowa,  passion  in  his  heart, 
Snows  on  his  head,  and  clouds  upon  his  brow. 
Far  from  his  cave,  as  hopeless  and  as  lone, 
Her  silent  offipring  all  in  tears  around  her. 
My  mother  sits ;  (Mother  nnd  brood  in  anguish  ;) 
And  listens,  all  the  livelong  day,  to  hear, 
The  ceaseless  echoes  that  proclaim  his  toil ; 
Toil  at  the  furnace,  on  the  burning  ore. 
And  we  do  hope  that,  as  each  sound  is  heard. 
Sorrow  reoedeth  from  my  father's  souL 
Toiling  he  toils  tiU  crimson  blood-drops  gush 
From  oat  his  hardened  hands,  then  sinks  o'erdone ; 
Then,  for  the  first  ttmediat  long  day,  he  smiles. 
He  smiles,  and  calls  us  to  his  side,  and  passes 
His  red  hands  o'er  our  brow,  and  mutters  low, 
Lowly  and  indiatinct,  to  the  warm  blood, 
**  Mark  of  the  murderer,  Cain's  mark,  away." 
With  his  damp  sweat  he  wipes  the  blood  from  off 
Our  brows,  but  not  his  own.    The  next  sad  mom. 
With  its  first  ray,  we  hear  its  toil  renewed. 
Ceaseless  as  heretofore,  sad-sounding,  stern, 
TiU  the  cool  even,  then  he  bleeds  anew. 
Woe !    Woe  I 

EVB. 

«  Stint  on  that  word,  'twas  so  I  cried  for  Abel. 

The  Foeeioh  Steiplino. 
Cry  it  for  Cain,  cry  it  for  Cain,  my  mother ; 
Cry  it  for  Cain,  let  not  my  sire's  heart  break. 
Here,  on  the  tpot  where  first  his  curse  was  breathed- 
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Here,  by  the  four  deep  streams  that  heard  that  curse — 

Here,  to  the  parents  that  did  breathe  that  curse — 

Stands  Cain's  lost  offipring  as  their  father  sent  them, 

I  and  my  brothers,  sad  ambassadors. 

Father  of  Cain  !  behold,  thy  son  hath  sent  thee 

Ten  of  his  dearest  sons  for  Abel  only. 

Mother  of  Cain !  behold,  thy  son  hath  sent  thee 

Ten  of  his  dearest  sons  for  Abel  only. 

Press  but  the  head  of  one  of  thy  son's  sons, 

Lay  but  a  hand  upon  his  little  ones ; 

So  that  the  children  may  return  and  say, 

**  Thy  parents*  hands  have  been  upon  our  heads." 

So  that  the  cloud  may  pass  from  o'er  his  brow, 

So  that  the  sorrow  for  his  helpless  race. 

Laid  heavy  on  his  soul,  may  pass  away. 

{Adam  and  Eve  lay  their  ftands  on  the  head 
of  the  speaker,  and  bless  him. ) 

One  of  Adam's  Sons. 
Depart  in  peace !  thou  and  thy  sire  are  rich ; 
Rich  in  the  richness  of  a  fiither's  blessing, 
Rich  in  the  blessing  of  a  mother's  spirit 

A  Second  Son  of  Adah's. 
See  how  the  tears  are  spreading  o'er  her  cheek, 
The  wandering  tears  over  her  shrunken  cheek, 
Our  mother's  tears  over  our  mother's  cheek ; 
So  must  ourselves  be  spread,  away,  afar. 
Over  the  earth  and  ocean.     I  will  hence 
To  the  dark  sea  behind  high  Ararat 
Woe  to  the  wanderer  whose  shade  is  thrown 
Across  the  vale  which  I  will  make  my  own. 

Another  Son. 
Aye !  seek  we  homes  apart    The  favoured  Seth 
Inherits  all,  Cain's  tilth,  his  brother's  herd. 
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See !  brothers,  see !  our  fiither  is  as  stone  j 
See !  brothers,  see!,  our  mother  is  as  dust 
Here  in  the  earth  their  ciay*cold  bonies  shall  lie« 
Till  earth  itself  o'erfed  with  death,  shall  die. 


The  Messias  was  written  hastily ;  the  latter 
parts  of  it  against  time.  It  makes  more  of  a 
book  than  any  of  Wergelands  works.  The 
essential  part  surpasses  the  decorations.  The 
printer  is  more  praiseworthy  than  the  engraver. 
Fronting  the  title-page  is  a  lithographed  like- 
ness of  two  spirits  or  angel s,  rejoicing,  re- 
spectively, in  the  names  of  Phun-Abiriel,  and 
Ohebiel.  The  former  is  bold  and  adventurous, 
the  latter  yielding  and  affectionate.  Action  is 
Xhe  forte  of  the  one,  passion  of  the  other.  As 
the  cherub  is  to  the  seraph,  so  is  Phun-Abiriel 
to  Ohebiel.  One  loves  most,  the  other  knows 
most.  Phun-Abiriel  is  drawn  in  full,  with  seven 
stars,  the  orthodox  number,  over  the  tip  of  his 
left  wing.  These  must  be  the  Pleiads  before 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  odd  one. 
On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  picture  is  a  sun 
to  match.  Phun-Abiriel  wears  a  very  long  pair 
of  wings,  and  has  a  cloud  for  a  fig-leaf.  Of 
Ohebiel  there  is  but  a  kit-cat  likeness,  with 
wings  disproportionately  small.  Perhaps,  like 
the  female  glow-worm,  th^  more  feminine  spirit 
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^as  not  meant  for  flying.  Below  them  lies  the 
world,  resting  on  its  left  side,  upon  a  bed  of 
clouds.  PresumingthetwoSpiritsto  be  moderately 
distant  from  it,  it  seems  somewhat  undersized ; 
whilst,  if  they  are  aloft  in  the  heavens,  and 
nearer  to  the  sun  than  to  ourselves,  that  latter 
luminary  is  shorn  of  its  due  proportions.  All 
that  is  neither  sun  or  star,  earth  or  angel,  is 
cloud.  The  title-page  itself  is  ornamented. 
Right  in  the  centre  of  the  title  is  a  sunbeam 
looking  upwards,  with  a  halo  round  it,  extend- 
ing across  the  page,  and  growing  fainter  as  it 
approaches  the  sides. 

Lithographed  title-pages  are  much  in  vogue, 
both  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  Beyond  this  I 
think  that  ornamental  typography  rarely  ex- 
tends. I  never  saw  copper  or  steel  illustrations 
in  any  publication  north  of  the  Baltic.  If  such 
were  used,  they  would  be  found  in  works  so 
popular  as  Tegner's.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  The  four-and-twenty  illustrations  to  the 
four-and-twenty  cantos  of  Frithiof,  from  the 
chubby  bare-foot  boy,  wading  across  a  current 
with  his  early  love  in  his  arms,  to  the  solemn  wed- 
ding and  happy  conclusion  of  the  last  page,  are 
all  in  stone,  and  in  stone  only. 

I   connected  Iceland  with  Norway   at   the 

VOL.  II.  I 
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beginning,  and  shall  do  so  at  the  end  of  iny>  sub- 
ject.    In  looking  over  a  work  upon  the  poetiy^ 
of  that  island,  the  spirit  of  Contentment  that 
inspired  the  following  effusions,  struck  me  a» 
being  exceedingly  beautiful  :— 

1. 

When  Chance  has  scourged  thy  cheek,  and  pain 

Oppressed  thy  soul,  that  sinks  fDrlom : 
And  that  cold  world  that  still  mi^t  soothe, 

Hath  turned  its  hack,  or  sneered  for  scorn. 
Say,  "  Things  go  round,"  and  smile,  and  say, 
*'  Who  laughs  to-morrow,  mourns  to-day." 

SiouRD  Petbksek. 
2. 
"lis  good  to  labour  at  the  land. 

And  use  God's  gifts  as  best  thou  mayest ; 
To  feel  his  blessing  on  thy  hand, 

And  thankliim  in  each  prayer  thou  sayest ; 
To  think  not  of  the  boasting  world,  to  feel 
In  peace,  and  work  thine  own  and  others  weal. 

Eggert  Olaffson. 

Poverty  and  I  have  been 

Man  and  wife,  for  years  together ; 
Hand  in  hand,  we  've  stood  and  seen 

Seventy  years  of  wintry  weather ; 
Where  we  part,  and  when  $he  goeth, 
He  that  joined  us  only  knoweth. 

TUORLAKSON. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Education  in  Denmark  and  Norway — Primary  and  Secondary 
Schools — University — ^Votes  of  Storting — Lectures — Exa- 
minations— ^Learning  in  Iceland. 

The  educational  system  in  Norway  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  Denmark.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chiistiania  was  founded  before  the 
separation  c^  the  two  Kingdoms,  and  has  all 
the  good  and  bad  points  of  its  model,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen.  Now  in  Denmark  the 
system  of  general  and  compulsory  education, 
with  its  whole  apparatus  of  Schools  Normal, 
and  Schools  of  Learning,  is  as  much  recognised 
and  as  generally  adopted  as  it  is  in  Prussia,  and 
Holland,  and  everywhere  but  England.  What 
I  know  concerning  the  Schools  of  Denmark  is 
collected  from  the  papers  of  Mpnsieur  Mar- 
nier, a  Frenchman,  who  has  written  valuable 
matters  about  the  things  of  the  North. 

In  the  first  place  come  the  Normal  Schocds, 
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for  teaching  teachers.  Of  these  there  are,  in 
Denmark,  four.  I  cannot  give  the  number  of 
the  Norwegian  ones.  No  one  can  become  a 
teacher,  usher,  or  assistant  at  any  place  of  edu- 
cation, unless  he  can  show  credentials  from  these 
same  Normal  Schools.  There  are  three  degrees 
of  merit.  A  candidate  for  the  management  of  a 
school  may  be,  according  to  his  testimonials, 
either  Not  Unfit,  Fit,  or  Very  Fit. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  supply  of  teachers. 
The  pupils  are  instructed  either  in  the  Primary 
or  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  or  in  both.  In  the 
Primary  Schools  (Borgerskole)  are  taught  the 
indispensable  points  of  knowledge,  reading,  writ- 
ing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  a  grammatical 
acquaintance  with  the  mother  tongue,  'jbbe 
Primary  Schools  take  in  all  ranks  and  classes. 
Their  system,  essentially  the  same  everywhere, 
is  varied  in  its  details,  according  to  the  locality 
of  the  institution.  Those  in  the  towns  deal  with 
higher  matters  than  their  fellows  in  the  country 
do.  The  Metropolitans  are  more  learned  than 
the  Provincials.  They  are  supported  by  their 
respective  parishes.  Subscription  to  them  is 
compulsory.  Attendance  at  them  is  compul- 
sory also.  The  Govermnent  recognises  and  as- 
sists them.  There  is  a  superintendent  Visitor, 
Annual  Examinations,  and  Periodical  Reports. 
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An  organised  Committee  has  the  management  of 
them. 

The  Secondary  Schools  {Larde  Skole)  are 
preparatory  to  the  University.  Mathematics, 
Classics,  and  the  Modern  Languages  are  taught 
there.  Such  as  wish  to  become  Members  of  the 
University  must  carry  with  them  certificates  of 
their  proficiency.  The  Rector  gives  these ;  and, 
in  case  his  pupil  is  rejected  at  his  examination- 
upon  entrance,  he  has  to  pay  a  fine.  It  need 
not  be  added  that  very  few  are  sent  up  incom- 
petently grounded.  This  information  is  taken 
from  a  work  upon  Denmark,  but  it  applies  most 
accurately  to  Norway. 

On  the  second  of  September,  1811,  and  in  this 
rdgn  of  Frederic  VI.  King  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  was  founded  and  endowed  the  Royal 
University  of  Christiania.  After  the  Union  with 
Sweden,  its  rights  and  privileges  were  recognised 
and  confirmed  by  the  Storting  of  18S4.  Every 
third  year,  a  report  upon  its  state  and  condition 
is  sent  in  to  the  Legislature.  In  1830,  it  was 
possessed  of  property,  consisting  of  land  and 
houses,  to  the  amount  of  151,076  Bpeeie  dollars. 
In  the  University  chest  were  10,687,  whilst  33,000 
more  were  voted  by  the  Storting.  Its  expenses 
for  the  same  year  were  as  follows ;  for — 
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KMping  up  tlM  Eitablithment 

PenMon  aod  rapport  of  a  certain  number 

of  Students 
Library 
Observatory 
Laboratory 
Surgical  Instmnicnta 
Philological  Seminary 
Cabinet  of  Coins  . 
Travelling  Students  and  Professors 
Botanic  Garden  • 


as,i7r 

1004 
7254 
481 
476 
200 
718 
779 
490 
7S5 


All  sums  in  specie  dollars  may  be  reduced 
into  pounds  (or  nearly  so)  by  dividing  them  by 
six.  The  Professors  are  in  number,  seventeen, 
the  Lecturers,  ten.  The  salary  of  the  former  is 
1000  sp.  per  annumj  that  of  the  latter  800  ap. 
These  payments,  together  with  the  income  of 
the  Librarians,  come  out  of  the  fund  for  keeping 
up  the  establishment.  The  number  of  students 
is  about  six  hundred. 

Thus  we  have  a  full  and  comfdete  University, 
with  endowments  of  its  own,  and  a  grant  from 
the  State;  a  foundation  (to  a  certain  amount) 
for  poor  and  indigent  Scholars;  and  a  strong 
array  of  worMng  Lecturers.  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  in  matters  of  money,  it  is  most  libe* 
rally  conducted.  The  Lecturers  and  Professors 
not  only  give  bona  fide  lectures,  but  also  take 
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eiapecial  charge  of  any  student  that  chooses  to 
put  himself  under  their  care,  and  treat  him  as  a 
private  pupil.  They  do  all  this  gratuitously. 
In  1880,  Professor  Hansteen,  the  first  of  the 
Norwegian  men  of  science,  and  not  the  least  of 
her  sons  in  literature,  undertook  a  journey  to 
Siberia,  with  the  view  of  asoertaining  some 
points  of  Magnetism.  The  Storting  voted  him 
6321  spec.  Every  year  (or  nearly  so)  one  or 
two  of  the  more  distinguished  students  are  sent 
abroad,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  for  the  sake 
of  transplanting  the  wisdom  of  foreign  countries 
to  their  own.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  vote  of 
money  towards  the  travels  of  Professor  Han- 
steen  was  recognised,  at  the  time,  by  one  of  our 
own  journals,  and  praised  as  it  deserved  to  be. 
He,  from  whom  all  my  points  of  arithmetic  are 
derived,  says  that  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  schools  and  the  University,  is  much 
less  strongly  marked  in  Norway  than  it  is  in 
Germany.  He  speaks  well  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Northern  students.  They  are  far  less  up- 
roarious, and  much  more  modest  than  those  of 
Germany.  Yet  there  is  as  little  discipline  in 
the  one  country  as  there  is  in  the  other.  Except 
during  the  first  year,  they  wear  no  particular, 
dress.  In  the  days  of  their  freshmanship,  how- 
ever,  they  carry  a  staff,  somewhat  like  a  Morn-. 
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ing-star— dangerous  weapons  these  on  a  Cam- 
bridge Fifth  of  November — and  wear  a  braid 
along  their  trowsers.  They  are  tied  down  to 
no  particular  times  of  residence.  All  that  thej 
have  to  do,  is  to  pass  their  examinations.  To 
do  this,  it  is  advisable  to  attend  the  lectures. 
Beyond  this,  thire  is  no  inducement  for  them  to 
keep  in  Christiania.  In  Germany  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  dirty  jobbing,  amongst  the  Pro- 
fessors, in  respect  to  their  lectures.  They  must, 
perforce,  give  a  certain  number  gratis.  Now 
.  they  are  accused  by  travellers  of  this  manoeuv- 
ring. Their  em-^ffido  and  gratuitous  lectures 
they  confine  to  some  subject  not  worth  a  ru^ ; 
then,  upon  a  topic  that  is  really  interesting  and 
important,  they  give  private  ones,  for  which 
they  make  a  charge.  This  syston  is  unknown 
in  Christiania. 

I  ought  to  have  before  me  a  prospectus  of  the 
University  studies.  Every  half  year  is  printed 
and  published,  in  Latin  and  Danish,  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  whole  of  the  Lectures,  for  the 
ensuing  Term.  Here  the  student  finds  at  what 
hour,  and  out  of  what  text-books,  the  respective 
Professors  will  hold  forth.  My  friend.  Lector 
Messel,  who  not  only,  like  Cerberus,  spoke  three 
languages  at  once  (and  spoke  them  all  well)  but 
taught  others  to  speak  them  also,  had  for  his 
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texts,  in  ISSS,  Manfred,  Boileau,  and  Faust,  in 
English,  French,  and  German  respectively. 
Lectures  are  attended,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  thdr  subject,  nor  yet  to  the  ability 
of  the  Lecturer,  but  according  to  the  value  they 
will  have  in  examinations.  Thus  the  Medical 
and  Theological  rooms  are  full,  whilst  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  (nulli  aecuhdus) 
was  unable  to  form  a  class. 

There  is  no  place  where  there  are  so  many 
public  examinations  as  there  are  in  Norway.  A 
tradesman  in  Christiania,  before  he  can  sell  his 
brandy  or  his  broad-cloth,  has  to  write  a  letter 
in  a  foreign  language,  and  do  a  sum  on  the  hard 
side  of  long  division.  In  the  epistolary  exami- 
nation he  takes  his  choice  between  French,  Ger- 
man, and  English.  For  all  this  the  country  is 
the  more  enlightened  ;  but  neither  is  its  tobacco 
any  the  cheaper,  nor  are  its  ledgers  better  kept. 

The  examination,  upon  entering  the  Univer- 
sity, is  the  examination  in  Arts  {ewamen  Ar- 
tium).  Out  of  the  hundred  and  seventeen  that 
presented  themselves  in  1880,  seventy-seven  had 
been  brought  up  under  private  tuition.  All  the 
rest  had  come  with  their  credentials  from  the 
Secondary  Schools  of  Christiania,  Drontheim, 
Bergen,   Christiansand,  Drammen,  and    Skien 

i5 
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(Sheen),  Now  whether  the  puUic  schools  in 
Norway  be  veiy  good,  or  the  private  ones  ex<> 
ccedingly  bad,  I  cannot  say;  but  it  generally 
happens  that  the  plucked  men  come  from  the 
latter.  After  the  ewamen  Artium  come  the 
philologico-philosophical,  and  the  preliminary 
examinations ;  and  lastly,  the  professional  ones, 
that  men  go  out  in.  In  all  these  you  may  pass 
creditably,  or  not  discreditablyf  and  be^^  or 
liot  unfii. 

According  to  your  standing  you  are  an  Ho- 
norarius,  a  Preliminarist,  or  a  Candidate;  and, 
according  to  your  faculty,  a  Theolc^ue,  a  Jurist, 
a  Medicus,  a  Philologue,  or  a  Metallurgist, 
.whose  department  is  Mining. 

Now  between  the  Schools  and  the  University, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  both  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  are  well  and  sufficiently  educated, 
each  in  their  degree.  Outliers  to  the  National 
System  are,  in  Norway,  Free-schools,  and  Gym- 
nasia; and,  in  Denmark,  Sunday-schools,  En- 
dowed Schools,  and  Academies. 

A.D.  1819,  the  plan  of  Mutual  Instruction 
was  introduced  into  the  latter  country.  At 
Soro  and  Catherinenslyst  (both  Danish)  are 
Seminaries  on  Mr.  Fellenberg's  system. 

On  the  authority  of  Monsieur  Marnier,  I  may 
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add  that  learning  is  no  worse  encouraged  in 
Sweden  than  it  is  in  the  sister  countries. 


Present  State  of  Edtccation  in  Icelaiid, 

I  tack  this  on  by  way  of  a  rider.  The  facts 
are  Moi^ieur  Marnier's.  They  are  about  three 
years  old. 

The  library  at  Reykiavik  contains  about  8000 
volumes.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, mSi  a  grant  from  die  Danish  Govern- 
ment. It  is  open  once  a  week ;  when  such  as 
apfdy  may  have  books  lent  to  them.  It  Was 
established  by  the  exertions  of  Rafn  (pronounced 
R<ntm)  in  18S1.  Rafn  is  the  great  Icelandic 
scholar  of  Denmark.  As  men  must  do,  who  will 
learn  that  language  thoroughly,  he  spent  some 
time  in  the  island. 

A  Literary  Society  was  founded  in  1816.  The 
Government  make  it  an  annual  grant  of  money. 

Sunnur  Posturiuny  a  monthly  newspaper,  in 
the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  in  duodecimo,  is  sup^ 
ported  by  1100  subscribers. 

There  are  two  Latin  schools,  one  at  Rey- 
kiavik, and  another  at  Bessestad.  In  the  latter 
are  forty  students  and  four  Professors,  i.  e.  one 
teacher  to  every  ten  pupils.  Such  as  are  meant 
for  the  Church  may  complete  here ;  but  those 
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that  go  out  in  Law  or  Medidne,  must  finislt 
their  education  in  Copenhagen.  lodandic  scho- 
lars have  certain  privileges  in  the  Danish  Uni- 
versities. Frederic  V.  (xrdered  that^  every  year^ 
two  Icelandic  students  should  be  sent  to  Copen* 
hagen,  and  that  the  State  should  pay  for  their 
education.  Unfortunatdy  for  lodand  this  is  now 
a  dead  letter.  In  those  times  the  seats  of  learn- 
ing were  Skalholt  and  Hollo.  ^ 

The  ftrst  printing  press  was  introduced  at 
Hodum,  A.D.  15S0.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Grovemment,  and  is  let  <^  leased  accordingly. 

Those  that  put  their  faith  in  compulsory  edu- 
cation should  be  told,  that,  in  the  only  country  of 
Europe,  where  every  man,  woman,  and  child  can 
not  only  read  and  write  at  this  moment,  but  has 
been  able  to  do  so  for  centuries,  there  are  no 
Primary  Schools,  and  nothing  equivalent  to  them. 
What  the  Icelander  learns  he  learns  at  the  best 
of  schools,  home,  and  from  the  fittest  instruct- 
ress, his  mother.  Such  as  present  themselves  at 
Confirmation,  without  being  able  to  read  and 
write,  are  rejected.  The  fear  of  this  is  the  great 
moral  stimulus  to  learning.  The  pride,  too,  that 
t|ie  native  takes  in  his  language  is  strongly  coad- 
jutant.  As  the  Greek  glories  in  the  language  of 
Homer,  the  Icelander  loves  the  speech  of  the 
Sagas.     When  the  Copenhagen  edition  of  these 
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old  annals  was  published,  the  peasants  subscribed 
to  it  A  manuscript,  at  the  revival  of  literature, 
was  no  more  cherished  by  its  possessor,  than  a 
book  is  valued,  at  this  day  in  Iceland.  The 
father  reads  it,  during  the  long  nights  of  winter, 
.  aloud  to  his  family.  When  he  has  finished,  he 
takes  it  with  him  on  the  Sunday  following,  to 
Church,  and  there  lends  it  to  his  neighbour^  in 
return  for  a  similar  loan.  Very  often  he  copies 
it  out.  One  and  the  same  volume  circulates 
over  a  whole  district.  Such  is  the  love  of  learn- 
ing in  a  country  where  there  is  no  artificial 
stimulus,  and  where  there  are  many  natural 
obstacles. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Periodical  liteiature  —  Newspapers  —  Magazines — Printing- 
houses — Libraries. 

In  Professor  Clarke^s  time  there  was  not  a 
single  book-shop  in  Christiania.  In  1833,  there 
were  six  or  eight,  and  the  number  of  them  has 
since  increased.  Besides  these  aids  towards  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  there  is  also  the 
accessibility  to  the  University  Library. 

A  man  may  print  in  Christiania  for  about  six 
specie  dollars  (<£^.l)  jpe?*  sheet.  Cheap  as  this  is, 
a  writer  finds  difficulty  in  getting  a  sale  for  his 
works.  This  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  scan- 
tiness of  the  private  libraries,  and  the  obstacles 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  mutual  intercourse 
between  distant  parts.  I  do  not  know  the 
nature  of  the  international  Laws  of  Copyright 
between  the  Three  Kingdoms;  indeed  I  can- 
not say  that  such  exist.  Danish  books  (as 
might   be  expected)  are  better  known  in  Nor- 
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way  than  Norwegian  ones  are  in  Denmark, 
Considering,  however,  the  identity  of  language, 
there  is  a  less  interchange  of  literature,  between 
the  two  countries,  than  there  ought  to  be.  Ame* 
Hcan  writers  are  certainly  as  well  known  in 
London  as  Norwegians  are  in  Copenhagen.  And 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  English  writers  are 
not  better  known  in  America  than  Danes  are  in 
Norway.    Still  less  do  the  Swede  and  the  Norwe* 

«  gian  mutually  read  each  other.  With  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  poems  of  Tegner,  who  is  equally 
popular  in  the  Three  Kingdoms,  and  an  occa- 
sional Newspaper,  I  saw  little  or  nothing  that 
came  from  the  Stockholm  press  during  my  stay. 
This  may,  in  some  degree,  be  referrible  to  the 
difference  of  the  alphabets  of  the  two  languages. 
The  Swedes  print  like  the  French  and  ourselves, 
with  Roman,  the  Norwegian,  like  the  Grermans 
and  Danes,  with  Gothic,  letters.  Besides  this, 
there  is  a  considerable  dissimilarity  between  the 
respective  modes  of  spelling.  All  this  tends  to 
make  dialects  that  are  alike  to  the  ear,  unlike 
each  other  to  the  eye.  So  well  satisfied,  how* 
ever,  are  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  with  their 
unsightly  and  distorted  types,  that  Professor 
Rask^s  attempt  to  reduce  the  three  languages  to  a 

.  common  orthography,  was  scouted,  not  as  chi- 
merical,  but  as  unpatriotic.     **  He  .wants  to 
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tnake  U8  talk  Swedish^  said  an  enlightened 
Dane  to  me,  whilst  speaking  upon  the  subject. 

Whatever  the  laws  of  copyright  may  be  in 
Norway,  they  are  lax  enough  in  Sweden.  When 
Tegner  published  his  poem.  Axel,  the  following 
audacious  piracy  went  unpunished.  A  book- 
seller of  Stockholm  printed  the  whole  poem 
word  for  word,  and  letter  for  letter,  and,  just  by 
way  of  introduction,  writes  at  the  top  of  the 
first  page,  ^^  My  dear  friend^  the  following 
poem  has  just  come  out^  4rc.  c$-c.  S^c^  Occa- 
sionally some  small  criticisms  are  thrown  in 
between  the  striking  passages.  Now  this  he 
published  as  a  letter  to  a  friend,  and  as  a  work 
of  his  own.  The  poem  is  about  a  thousand 
lines  long.  The  thiefs  own  matter  (whose  only 
merit  is  its  brevity)  consists  of  about  half  a 
score. 

Keilhau,  who  published  his  Travels  into  East 
and  West  Finland,  in  Christiania,  adopted 
(likeVoss  and  some  other  reformers  in  Ger- 
many) the  Roman  instead  of  the  Gk>thic  letters. 
For  this  he  was  considered  an  innovater.  Men 
found  out  that  it  was  hard  to  read,  and  that  the 
old  character  was  better  for  their  eyes. 

Wergeland  tells  me  that  he  found  authorship 
succeed  in  his  own  case.  He  gave  me  a  list  of 
his  profits,  which  I  have  mislaid  ;  remembering 
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only  that  the  specie  dollars  wer6  expressed  in 
four  figures.  He  occasionally  prints  by  sub- 
scription. I  think  that  his  palmary  work>  the 
Messiah,  was  so  brought  out.  Just  before  I 
left,  a  bold  student  ventured  on  sending  round 
for  support  in  the  publication  of  a  historical 
novel,  after  the  manner  of  Scott. 

The  newspaper  press  is  well  conducted.  Very 
small  matters  indeed  are  notified  to  the  public  in 
them,  such  as  the  sales  of  things  that,  in 
England,  would  scarcely  cover  the  advertise- 
ment duty.  Debts  of  honour  between  man  and 
man  are  sometimes  published,  equally  for  the 
information  of  the  debtor  and  the  world  in 
general. 

Of  your  neighbour  you  must  not  speak  too 
freely.  There  is  a  severe  law  of  libel  for  the 
land,  and  a  spirit,  not  abhorring  litigation, 
amongst  the  people  to  enforce  it.  In  a  small 
society,  like  that  of  Christiania,  everyone's  style  is 
recognised.  You  may  as  well  put  your  name  to 
your  writing  as  conceal  it.  Such  papers  as  profess 
leaders  at  all,  have  good  ones.  These  are  as 
well  written,  and  less  personal,  than  our  own. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the 
periodical  press  of  Christiania  was  as  follows : — 

I.  Morgenhlad^t  (The  Morning  Journal),  a 
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daily  paper,  in^quarto,  containing  articles^  news, 
and  advertisements.    Democratic. 

II.  Den  CcnstittumeUe  (The  Constitutional). 
The  same. 

III.  Aigstidende  (State  Journal).  Folio. 
Published  every  other  day.  Official,  and  Mi- 
nisterial. 

IV.  ChrisHanm  Intelligenaaedler  (The  Chris- 
tiania  Intelligencer).  Small  quarto.  Every 
day,  excepting  Sundays.    Advertisements. 

V.  DepartementS'Tidende  (Journal  of  the 
Administration).     Twice  a  week.     Octavo. 

VI.  Retatidende  (The  Jurist).  Once  a  week. 
Octavo. 

VII.  Dagbladet  (The  Daily  Journal).  Poli- 
tical and  Commercial.  Every  day  excepting 
Sunday.     Quarto.    Newly  established. 

VIII.  HandelS'Tidende  (Commercial  Jour- 
nal).   Twice  a  week.     Quarto. 

XI.  Fcedrelandsvennen  (The  Friend  of  the 
Country).  Every  Sunday.  Octavo.  Ultra- 
democratic. 

First  amongst  the  weightier  works,  appearing 
at  longer  intervals  than  do  the  daily  and  weekly 
papers,  are  the  volumes  that  have  so  often  already 
been  quoted. 

1.  Sandinger  til  det  Noreke  Folks  Sprog  og 
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Histories  {CoUectiimB  towards  the  History  and 
the  Language  of  the  Norwegian  People).  This 
is  published  in  krge  quarto  numbers,  of  from 
two  to  three  hundred  pages  each  annually.  It 
was  originidly  established  through  the  exertions 
of  Professor  Lundh,  and  some  other  Icelandic 
scholars.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been 
supported  by  a  numerous  list  of  subscribers,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  are  Swedes  and 
Danes. 

II.  MUitcert  Tideskrivet  (Military  Journal). 

Edited  by  a  club  of  military  officers.  Quarterly. 

,  III.  Ejr  (the  old  name  of  the  mythological 

Goddess  of  Health).    Medical.     Published  at 

irr^ular  intervals. 

IV.  Bien  (the  Bee).  Monthly  and  Miscel- 
laneous ;  containing  original  Tales,  Poetry,  and 
Translations. 

Humbler  than  these,  but  not  less  useful,  are ; 

1.' SkiUingomagasisinet  (The  Penny  Maga- 
zine), with  wood-cuts,  from  the  English. 

II.  Ml  I  .  ,  magassinet ;  for  miscellaneous 
reiiders,  with  wood-cuts  and  lithographs. 
Monthly.     Folio. 

III.  BiUedmagazinet  for  Born  (Picture- 
magazine  for  Children).  Monthly.  Octavo. 

Each  of  the  chief  towns  support,  at  least, 
one  Newspaper.  There  are  nine  printing-houses. 
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and  two  lithograph  presses,  in  Christiania. 
Herein  the  number  has,  since  18S3,  decreased. 
Otte  writes,  that  in  his  time  there  were  eleven 
printing-houses,  employing  twenty-five  presses. 
As  a  setoff  to  this,  Christiania  now  boasts 
its  annuals,  which  it  did  not  do  five  years  ago. 

A  change  has  gone  over  the  periodicals  of 
Norway  since  1883.  In  Otters  list,  I  miss  The 
Constitutional,  The  Intelligencer,  The  Journal 
of  the  Administration,  The  Jurist,  The  Daily 
Journal,  and  The  Friend  of  the  People,  and  I 
find  in  their  stead  (which  are  wanting  in  the 
present  catalogue).  The  Evening  Journal,  The 
Citizen,  Vidar  (a  literary  journal,  well  con- 
ducted by  a  party  of  the  students,  and  revised 
by  some  of  their  lecturers),  and  the  Watch- 
man. 

As  Whigan'l  Tory,  Radical  and  Conservative, 
Opposition  and  Ministerial,  Chronicle  and  Time^, 
are  to  each  other,  so  are  the  Morning  Journal,  and 
the  State  Journal,  respectively.  The  editor  of  the 
former  is  Captain  Mariboe,  M.P.,  a  democrat 
amongst  democrats.  The  latter  is  (or  was)  the 
production  of  a  junto,  consisting  of  Archivarius 
Wulfsbere,  Head  Master  Doderlein,  and  Bureau- 
chief  Bemhoft. 

Besides  the  University  Library,  consisting  of 
130,000  volumes,  are 
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I.  One  belonging  to  the  Cathedral.  Fifteen- 
hundred  to  two  thousand  volumes. 

II.  The  Library  of  the  School  of  Wan  Four 
to  five  thousand  volumes, 

III.  and  IV«  Those  of  the  officers  and  of  the 
students. 

Larger,  however,  than  any  of  these,  except 
the  first,  is  that  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Science 
in  Drontheim,  founded  A.  D.  1760,  by  Suhm 
and  Schonning. 

The  four  private  libraries  stand  far  apart 
from  each  other ;  being  in  Christiania,  Arendahl, 
Drontheim,  and  Norland.  Their  respective 
proprietors  are  Justiarius  Berg,  Iron-master 
Aal  (pronounced  Aul)^  Assessor  Homemann, 
and  Pastor  Junghaus. 

There  is  no  newer  news  than  this  concerning 
the  periodical  literature  of  Norway.  My  in- 
formation is  scarcely  a  month  old.  I  have  just 
received  a  letter  from  Norway  dated  April 
1889. 

In  the  last  Norwegian  newspaper  that  I  saw, 
long  extracts  were  made  from  a  work,  that  had 
just  appeared  in  England,  viz.  Sketches  of 
London  by  Cornelius  Webbe.  The  subject  was 
an  interesting  one  in  a  country  where  the  largest 
town  contained  but  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  account  of  Whitechapel  was  more  especially 
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Studied.  The  admiration  of  those  men  of  the  Far 
East  for  the  Legitimate  Drama,  and  their  af- 
fection for  turtle  doves  seemed  wonderful  mys- 
teries to  the  Scandinavians.  May  this  fame 
in  foreign  lands  make  up,  to  the  author,  for 
such  hard  hits  as  he  may  have  met  with  at  home. 
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Trade — Fisheries  of  Fiomark — Fluctaations  of  commerce  in 
the  North  of  Norway — Character  of  the  Russian  Borderer^ 
— Exports  and  imports  of  Norway. 

I  haVe  observed  before  that,  since  the  Union 
with  Sweden,  the  attention  of  the  Storting  has 
been  directed  (with  very  few  exceptions)  to  mat- 
ters Commercial  and  Financial,  rather  than  to 
Constitutional  changes.  They  have  dealt  with 
the  Bank  and  the  Custom-House  rather  than 
with  the  Hustings  and  the  Administrations. 
There  are  no  parties  in  Norway,  save  and  except 
on  the  Currency  Question.  This  being  the  case, 
the  Credit  of  the  Norwegian  Bank,  in  Dron- 
theim,  has  j»t>gre86ively  increased,  and  th^  Trade 
has  grown  better.  For  all  this,  there  is,  on  the 
part  of  Legislation,  a  great  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  legal  interference  upon  points  where  it  has 
no  business.  This  feeling  is  a  remnant  of  the 
old  leaven:    The  Danes  thought  so  before  them. 
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So  doing,  they  left  their  views  of  PoUltcal  £00- 
noniy,  as  ao  heirloom  to  their  successors    In 
matters  of  buying  and  seilingy  a  foceigner  is 
iodiinbered  by  restrictions*    If  he  purchase  a 
pig  in  the  Market-place,  he  must  purchase  it 
through  the  interventicm  and  agency  of  anative. 
In  Finmark,  Norland,  and  the  more  North^n 
ports  of  the  Country,  there  is  much  mischief 
going  on,  on  account  <^  legislational  interm^ 
dlings  ivith  the  fisharmai.    Now  this  isprecisety 
the  portion  of  Norway  where  dissatisfaction  can  be 
least  aflSorded.    It  is  farthest  from  the  centre  of 
Govermnent,  and  nearest  to  the  territories  of 
Russia.     If  especial  all^^ce  and  affection  is 
required  from  one  set  of  men  more  than  anotbei:, 
it  is  required  from  the  natives  of  the  Northern 
Provinces.     Th^e,  however,  exists,  in  its^  worst 
form,  the  fallacy  of  Factories.    The.  Bergen  and 
Dronthdm  merchants  enjoy  a  kind  of  monopoly 
in  supplying  the  people  with  food.    For  this 
they  obtain  fish  in  exchange.    Thus  it  is  that 
the  truck  and  barter  systan  prevails.    Now  this 
takes  place  not  only  between  Norw^an  and 
Norwegian,  but  also  between  the  Norwe^an  and 
the  Foreigner.     The  North-cape  fish  are  caught 
in  Russian  as  well  as  in  native  nets.    Long-* 
bearded  sailors  from  Archangel,  are  rife  in  that, 
neighbourhood.    These  can  do  their  worjk  for 
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much  less   than  the  Norwegian.      They  live 
harder,    and    upon    shorter    commons.       The 
Northman  must  be  fed  for  his  work.  Four  meals 
a  day  is  his  allowance.     Meat  to  most  of  them. 
He  is  a  carnivorous  animal,  eating  much  ashore, 
and  eating  much  on  ship-board.     The  Russian 
undersells  him  in  labour.     The  Swede  does  the 
same:    even  as   the    Irishman    undersells    the 
labour  of  the  Englishman.     All  the  flour  that 
finds  its  way  to  Finmark,  finds  it  from  Archan- 
gel.    The  Norse  fishermen  fish  for  a  master. 
They  do  task-work.     Their  fish  is  sdd  before  it 
*  is  caught.     It  is  only  for  a  few  days  during  the 
year  that  they  may  work  on  their  own  account. 
Buring  this  time  only  they  are  allowed  to  sell 
for  themselves.     Now  this  is  either  in  August 
or  July,  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  when,  just 
in  proportion  to  the  heat,  fish  keep  badly.    All 
this  pinches  them.      They  have  the  seeds  of 
disaffection.     There  is,  moreover,  a  deficiency  of 
conveyances.     They  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
what  they  catch.     There  is  a  waste  of  labour, 
and  a  waste  of  the  products  of  it.     The  present 
state  of  things  is  a  bad  .one  ;  but  it  has  not 
always  been  so.     Those  that  look  to  the  Legis- 
lature, know  that  the  present  evils  are  remediable. 
They  know  that  the  cause  ceasing,  the  efiPect 
will  cease  also.  They  regret  a  nimiety  of  interfe- 
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rcme.  Tbooe,  agmkf  iStM  aie  leanicd  in  history, 
see.a  diflSevtiioe  bciw^ea  the  dLdeB  and  the 
pnapent  tim^.  The  p«|mhitioD  of  the  NorlaiidB 
hoA -decreaaed.  Now  the  decKeaae  of  popuhi^ 
tioii,  ^civjUMtioi^  inpioving,  is  a  phcenomenon 
that  the  tcaaoxsmt  diatnistflb  Such,  however, 
h«A  beeyi  seoUy  the  ease  ia  the  quarters  in  qaes« 
tim.  In9tiinoe  upon  instance  prove  that  the 
pf^pulation  <^  Finmark  (following  the  fortunes 
of  its  oomsierce)  has  declined.  Like  a  few 
otb^  {daqes,  it  was  better  off  in  the  Middle  ages 
than  it  is  at  present.  Vardoe  contained,  in  the 
days  qf  its  proiqperity,  sixty  families,  and  sup- 
portied  eleven  merchants*  Now  Vardoe  is  a  town 
of  Finmark ;  and  when  Professor  Eeilhau  (from 
whose  Travels  so  much  has  be^i  already  taken) 
visited  it,  in  18S8,  there  were  there  but  two 
factors,  and  a  single  merchant.  The  parish 
doctor  lived  thirty  miles  off.  The  families  of 
Kiberg  had  diminished  from  sixty  to  eight; 
those  of  Lille  Ekeroen  had  dwindled  away  from 
twenty-eight  to  none.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kiberg  are  to  be  seen  several  crosses,  fixed  in 
the  ground,  and  serving,  not  as  objects  of  devo- 
tion, but  as  landmarks.  They  were  not  stuck 
up  by  either  Lap  or  Northman,  but  by  the 
Russians.  These  latter  worthies  fixed  them,  at 
odd  intervals,  when  no  one  was  looking  at  them. 
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beyond  the  linnts  of  thdr  aim  tenitcKry,  and 
withid  thost  of  thdt  neighbour,  usurping  and 
encsoaohing  upon  the  land  of  the  Norwegian* 
liias  it  ifl^  that,  in  looking  at  the  map,  we  find 
the  Norwegian  frontier  so  deeply  intersected  by 
oudyiiig  portions  of  Russia,  stolen  originaUy, 
but  retained  by  prescription.  Thus  it  is  that, 
in  parts,  where  the  firths  run  far  inland, 
the  Muscovite  domain  almost  touches  the  sea. 
In  certain  places  the  Emperor  has  all  but  a 
sea-p(»t.  Just  below  Hammerfest  a  long  strip  of 
land  cuts  into  Norway,  like  a  dog^s  tooth,  and 
with  a  corresponding  piece  of  sea  to  meet  it  half 
way.  Alarmists  see  mischief  in  all  this.  The 
frontiers  are  but  dangerous  places  for  democrats 
to  live  in.  Students  from  Abo  have  occasionally 
disappeared,  vanishing  in  Finland,  and  re-ap- 
pearing in  Siberia.  Liberalism  is  not  without 
its  dangers.  A  Norwegian  was  one  day  at  Dor- 
pat  (famous  for  its  collection  of  astronomical 
instruments),  and  having  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  the  Museum  was  refused  admittance.  His 
Norwegianism  was  primd  faoie  evidence  of  his 
disaffection.  A  man  who  had  made  himself 
conspicuous  in  Christiania  for  anti-Russian  poli- 
tics, would  act  unwisely  in  taking  even  a  lucra- 
tive ofiice  (say  a  good  living)  in  the  back  parts 
of  Finmark.     Certes  he  would  run  a  chance  of 
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being  spirited  away.  Perilous  i$  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  kidnapping  Czar.  I  profess  to  sketch, 
and  take  no  shame  in  retailing  onditfi.  There 
are  many  wise  men  who  believe  in.  these  things, 
and  hate  in  proportion  to  their  bdief.  The 
Laplanders,  on  the  borders  o£  the  two  countries, 
are  equal  neither  in  regard  to  their  civilization, 
nor  the  amount  of  their  feeling  of  nationality. 
And,  what  is  more,  the  difference  is  on  the 
wrong  side.  The  Russian  borderers  are  far 
from  being  pure  sayage  Laps.  They  are  a 
mixed  people,  Finlanders,  Carelians,  and  Rus- 
sians ;  who  were  pressed  westwards  during  the 
Tartar  invasicHis.  Much  land  along  the  boun- 
dary lii)e,  where  natural  limits  there  were  none, 
was  thus  appropriated.  Hear  what  Professor 
Keilhau  says  of  passing  a  town  of  the  Russian 
Laplanders. — *'  Twenty  families  live  in  twenty 
houses*  In  Spring  they  inhabit  the  proper  Pass- 
vig,  on  Varanger-fiord,  for  bottom  fishing.  In 
Summer  they  migrate  to  Tarfiord,  and  Kiofiord, 
and  catch  salmon.  In  Autumn  they  retire  to  the 
Kloster  river;  and  in  Winter  to  Pogort,  their  em- 
porium. Residents  so  migratory  require  no  ex- 
tensive erections.  Such  houses,  however,  as  they 
have,  are  built  with  good  materials,  apd  have  com- 
fortable chimnies.  The  wealthier  ones  possess 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  rein-deer,  the  poorer 
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frotn  ten  to  thirty:  besides  occasional  sheep, 
btit  no  cows.  Ooth  and  linen  they  must  buy. 
So  far  are  they  from  idleness,  that,  although 
they  ate  severely 'taxed  by  the  Uussian  govern- 
ment, they  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and 
more  employed  than  any  of  the  Northern  Lap- 
Itoders.  In  Russia  thdr  taxes  are  their  only 
stimulus,  in  Norway  they  are  pampered  with 
bounties.  Under  the  one  government  they  are 
true  citizens,  under  the  other  they  are  exempt 
from  ail  public  contributions.  Here  they  are 
treated  as  grown-up  men,  there  as  puny  and 
rickety  children.  The  greatest  misfortune  to 
which  a  Russian  Lap  has  to  submit,  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  serving  as  a  soldier.  The  recruiting 
officer,  who  makes  his  appearance  every  winter, 
is  their  chief  terror.  To  avoid  this,  they  doctpr 
themselves  after  difTerait  receipts.  Some  rub 
their  hair  with  salt  ley,  to  make  themselves  bald. 
Bamfylde  Moore  Carew,  according  to  the  vera- 
cious history  of  that  eccentric  gentleman,  pre- 
vented his  impressment  by  pricking  his  hands 
and  rubbing  in  gunpowder.  Notwithstanding 
this,  and  notwithstanding  the  indulgence  of  the 
Norwegian  government,  their  *  attachment  to 
Russia  is  positive  and  determined.  They  are 
not  only  warm  adherents  to  the  Greek  church, 
as  established  in  Muscovy,  but  to  the  old  and 


Of  AeMgb* 
dMj  Ion  RvniB  wMi  the 
grealMty  «id  Nine  widi  Ae  lesHt  &dlity.  Has 
k  wot  rmuAMm,  mact,  aUboogh  die  IbnoKr  ci 
Ae  two  kmgaiqio  is  bjr  £0*  die  most  dMEcalt, 
in  the  abstract,  it  is  moie  Eke  dicir  own  in  its 
spcmd,  sod  diarsctcr.  lianj  of  them  have 
respectable  beard%  and  aonie  few  nourish  moos- 

^  Obierve  now  the  difference  in  the  dote  of 
their  Christianity »  The  Rusriansoould  choose  be- 
tween two  parties  in  a  Church  more  than  a  huff* 
dred  years  ago.  The  Norse  Laplanders,  at  that 
time,  were  but  imperfectly  converted  at  all. 
Bishop  Ounner  knew  of  a  woman  that  wordiipped 
a  stone^  and  every  morning  washed  its  face  with 
milk. 

'*  The  invasions  of  the  Finmarkers  by  the  run- 
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away  Randans  were  too  oltea  itainttd  with 
cruelty.  For  seven  years  succesarrely  (thus 
rvins  a  tradition  of  the  Laplanders  in  the  migh^ 
bourhood  of  Earasjokk)  the  Muscovite  imiptjans 
took  place  so  frequently  that  there  Unas' not  time 
to  dress  a  meal  of  reindeer'^s  flesh  in  tlue  int^rvaf. 
But  one  man  was  left  alive  in  Alt<»i»  and  one  in 
Yaranger.  At  Assi-bagti  are  found  the  remains 
of  a  Russian  aicampment^  and  in  its  ne^bbour- 
hood  has  been  dug  up  a  Rufioan  spear.  The 
Tartars  pressed  upon  the  Russians,  and  the 
Russians  carried  fire  and  sword  against  the  Lap* 
landerV 

^  The  final  line  of  demarcation  between  Nor* 
way  and  Russia  was  settled^  accordmg  to  the 
present  boundaries,  by  the  Treaty  of  May  14, 
1836. 

Now  the  flEu^t  of  the  depopulation  of  the  North-. 
»n  parts  of  Norway  is  a  well-established  ^casew 
No  one  doubts  it.  No  one  treats  it  as  a  tradition. 
Such,  however,  as  profess  to  account  for  it,  at- 
tribute it  to  the  Black  Death,  an  epidemic  that, 
some  centuries  ago,  ravaged  not  only  Norway 
and  Sweden,  but  Russia,  Finland,  and  even 
Iceland.  The  Malthusians '  know  better,  how- 
ever, than  to  attribute  it  to  any  such  thing. 

• 

•  KciLHAu't  Rehe  I  dit-og-Fest^VihrntLtken,  pp.  197-8. 
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VfkBi  the  Mat^Te  of  this  Black  Death  really 
wiU9>.tbo8e  who  are  learned  in  Medical  Antiqui- 
tiid»^one  are  aware.  Descriptions  of  its  symp- 
toms^ ^nd  of  the  sufferings  of  such  as  fell  victiiQS 
to  it)  have  come  down  to  us.  Those  whose 
reading  has  lain  in  these  subjects  may  del^ermine 
whether  it  was  a  Plague,  a  Fever,  or  a  Cholen^ 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  depc^ulated  the  country, 
but  that  it  did  not  also  cause  the  Habsequent 
falling  off  of  the  cepsus. 

Worse,  however,  than  this,  (inasmuch  as  a 
permaneat  endemic  is  worse  than  a  fugitive  ^pi> 
demic,)  and  the  great  scourge  of  Norway  is  the 
disease  that  the  natives  call  the  Radesyge.  Of 
this  malady  we  have  more  accurate  information. 
Those  that  live  about  Bergen  may  see  it  with 
their  own  eyes.  Besides  this,  Monographs  in 
German,  French,  and  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages have  been  dedicated  to  the  description  of 
it«  Monographers  have  called  it  the  Ea^an-^ 
thema  Arcticmn^  not,  however,  having  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  its  nature.  The  generality 
consider  it  to  be  a  species  of  Elephantiasis.  The 
miserable  sufferer  is  an  excommunicated  man* 
The  Radesyge  Hospital  is  his  only  lefuge. 
Science  shudders  to  think  that  it  is  hereditary, 
and  Ignorance  dreads  it  as  infectious.  Nothing 
is  more  insidious  than  its  approach.     Months 
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and  even  years  elapse  before  it  puts  oti  ife  «i(jre 
appalling  forms.     A  general  feeling  of  disorder 
comes  first,  then  tinglihgs  of  the  skin,  dttffiie^s 
of  the  joints,  head-ache,  and  the  sense  of  cbii' 
striction  at  the  chest.      The  ftce   changes  ifs 
natural  hue  for  the  livid  leaden  colbnr  of  dis- 
•      ease,  and  th6  skin  first  peds  off  as  a  scurf,  then 
in    scales,  and,  lastly,   in    hardened    wrinkled 
crusts.    The  face  is  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
stage    that    follows.       Hard    blotches,    copper 
Coloured   and    tubercular,  appear  first   on  the 
face,  and  afterwards  on  the  whole  body,  extend- 
ing themselves  by  degrees.     At  times  they  are 
not    coppery,  but  leaden   coloured;    and    this 
variety  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  their  origin.     By  degrees  (I  am  writing  from 
Kayer,  whose  account  tallies  with  what  I  heard 
in  the  country)  the  skin  of  the  forehead  grows 
thick,  the  lips  swell,  and  the  ears  are  pressed 
forwards  and  upwards  by  thick  plaits  of  indu- 
rated skin,  now  resembling  the  hide  of  a  pachy- 
dermatous  animal.      And  beyond  all  this,  the 
body  is  covered  with  cracks  and  ulcers.     But 
the  skin  being   thus   afiected,  indeed    its    na- 
ture   being    thus     transformed,    the     internal 
pains  decrease.     Not  that  the  disease  has  either 
ceased  or   abated.     The  integuments,  even  tof 
the  bone,  are   eaten  away.    An  unquenchable 
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thirst  and  a  voracious  appetite  are  the  forerun** 
ners  of  Death.  For  this  dise^ise  no  remedy, 
and  but  a  few  palliatives,  have  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered* To  be  seized  with  it  is  to  be  doomed. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  the  country  was 
without  it ;  so  truly  is  it  endemic ;  affecting, 
however,  peculiar  localities,  and  showing  itself 
chiefly  during  the  damp  and  foggy  seasons  of 
the  year. 

The  medical  practice  of  Norway  is,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  rather  after  the  French  and  Ger- 
man schools  than  after  our  own.  The  text-books 
are  chiefly  in  the  former  language.  Such  as 
Hahnemanize  are  the  atfiateurs  and  literati^  few 
and  far  between.  The  Christiania  Hospital  is 
the  chief  school  of  Medicine  in  Norway.  Here 
attend  all  belonging  to  the  University,  in  other 
words,  all  the  Medical  Students.  In  former 
times  they  were  taught  at  Copenhagen.  Very 
many,  towards  the  end  of  their  time,  extend 
their  education  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
country.  Such  was,  amongst  others^  Mr.  Hoist, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  my  residence,  set  me 
up,  after  a  disorder  that  had  puzzled  me,  and 
who  took  from  me  my  symptoms  in  English, 
having  finished  his  education  either  at  London 
or  Edinburgh. 

Others  there  are  who  have  practised  in  India ; 
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but  not  as  Norwegians.  Such  are  those  that  have 
(at  Tranquebar)  formed  part  of  the  Danish  Me- 
dical staiF^  and  who,  when  they  return,  speak 
upon  disorders  of  the  liver  as  meu  that  have 
authority. 

The  intelligence  of  Finmark  was  not  always 
proportionate  to  its  wealth.  Between  1620  and 
1633,  seventeen  persons,  in  East  and  West  Fin- 
mark,  were  tried,  either  as  witches  or  wizards, 
and  burnt  accordingly,  deceiving  themselves, 
as  well  as  wishing  to  deceive  others ;  since  the 
greater  part  of  them  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charges  laid  against  them,  and  owned  the  justice 
of  their  sentence.  One  woman  (the  majority 
were  females)  owned  to  having  sunk  a  ship  on 
its  way  to  Bergen.  The  ship  was  so  far  from 
being  injured  by  her  spells,  that  it  returned, 
with  its  cargo,  in  safety.  For  all  this  the  un- 
happy woman  was  burned*. 

*  Keilhau's  Reife, 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Trade — Stockfish  —  Herring! — liobsters — Imports — 

Wood— Metals. 


Notice  of  the  resources  of  Norway  has  been 
already  given.  The  reader  has  been  told  what 
she  produces,  and  what  she  exports.  Fre^mir 
nent  among  these  are  fish,  wood,  and  metals. 
Let  us  now  see  how  these  same  products  are  dis- 
tributed. The  best  of  the  Norwegian  customers 
are  the  Catholic  Icthyophagi.  To  St.  Ubes, 
Bilboa,  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
Naples,  Trieste,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  Sar- 
dinia, much  fish  is  exported;  for  which  salt  from 
St.  Ubes,  and  money  from  the  other  places  is 
brought  back  in  return.  At  all  these  places  the 
trade  has  increased,  and  is  increasing.  Between 
the  years  1815  and  1835,  the  quantity  of  ex- 
ported fish  was  as  follows : 
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Skippundt  of  Sh*ppun4»  of 
ttockfish,     rock  dried. 

Barrels  of  BarreU 
cod  roe.       of  oiU 

•1815  to  1819  ..     48,200  ..     9,150  .. 

8,500  ..   19,200 

1820  to  1824  ..     64,000  ..   18,900  .. 

..  26,900 

1825  to  1829  ..     91,500  ..  36,700  .. 

22,000  ..  37,900 

1830  to  1835  ..    102,100  ..   41,600  .. 

21,740  ..  27,470 

No  account  is  here  made  of  the  fish  that  is 
retailed  within  the  country  for  home  consump- 
tion ;  nor  yet  of  that  which  is  sent,  by  overland 
carriage,  to  Sweden. 

Nothing  is  wasted  by  the  Norse  fisherman. 
The  very  heads  and  offals  of  the  cod  have  a  use. 
B^ten  up  with  some  searweed,  and  mixed  with 
a  little  hay,  they  serve  as  a  mash  for  the  Finmark 
cows,  that  not  only  manage  to  exist,  but  even  to 
thrive  upon  fodder  so  anomalous.  Between  1815 
and  1885,  were  exported  (in  round  numbers) 
the  following  barrels  of  herrings. 

t  1815  to  1819  ....  155,000 

1820  to  1824' 307,000 

1825  to  1829  ....  340,000 
1839  to  1835  ....  517,000 

Of  lobsters,  the  following  list : 


t  1815 

to  1819 

....   605,000 

1820 

to  1824 

....  927,000 

1825 

to  1829 

...    1320,000 

1830 

to  1835 

....   784,000 

•  Orkney  Journal,  June  1838.     f  Orkney  Journal,  No.  vil 
X  Orkney  Journal,  No.  viii. 
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A  single  lobster  costs  in  Norway  abont  l^d. 
A  trifling  duty  is  laid  upon  tl^m  when  tbey. 
leave  the  country.  The  London  market  hasthe 
chief  monopoly  of  them.  There  is  good  ood 
fishing  off  Shetland ;  but  the  Norwegian '  can 
undersdl  the  Shetlander,  because  his  tackle  is 
cheaper^  and  he  fishes  with  nets. 

The  fish  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  merchants 
by  a  round-about  process.  The  Norlanders 
(andt  in  a  greater  degree,  the  natires  of  Finmark) 
are  dependent  upon  Bergen,  or  Drontheim,  f(Mr 
nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Meal,  indeed, 
they  get  from  Russia  {vii  Archangel);  but  wood 
and  manufactures  they  have  to  seek  for  at  the 
hands  of  their  more  southerly  countrymen. 

Now  the  merchants  of  Drontheim  and  Bergen 
are  wise  men  in  their  generations,  and  establish 
agency-houses  along  the  whole  northern  coast ; 
advancing  goods  for  fish,  and  possessing  a  mono- 
poly  of  the  trade,  not  a  little  to  its  detriment, 
and  their  own  advantage. 

Previous  to  1880,  no  vessel  had  been  employed 
in  the  whale-fishery,  for  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years.  In  that  year,  one  was  sent  to 
Spitzbergen.  Such  Northmen  as  catch  whales 
at  all,  catch  them  in  that  neighbourhood. 

There  are  two  kind  of  places  :  those  wherein 
the   trade  with    Norway  increases^  and  those 
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wherein  it  nms  Fetrograde«  Of  the  ktier  are 
Sngland,  Hamburg,  Portugal,  the  Baltic,  Den^ 
mark  (with  the  exoeption  of  Altona),  and,  as  far 
as  shippinff  is  concerned,  Sweden.  Of  the  former 
are  HoUand,  the  North  of  Frdnce  (eq^ecially 
the  port  of  Havre),  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Norwegian  com  comes  chiefly  from  Spain, 
Jutland,  and  the  Baltic.  From  the  other  quarters 
Uiey  import  either  money,  salt,  wine,  vinegar,  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  fruit,  or  manu<» 
factures. 

The  chief  ports  for  the  exportation  of  wood 
are  the  towns  to  the  South  of  Bergen,  and  those 
on  the  Firth  of  Christiania,  viz.  Drammen, 
Tonsberg,  and  Moss,  whilst  the  best  markets  are 
those  of  France  and  Spain.  The  mischief  of 
the  favour  shown  by  England  towards  Canada 
timber  is  the  indirect  encouragement  it  gives  to 
large  timber,  recognising,  as  a  recommendation, 
bulk  instead  of  quality.  It  is  not  that  Norway 
cannot  produce  deals  as  large  as  those  of  Canada, 
but  that,  in  order  to  do  so,  the  trees  must  be  cut 
into  one  instead  of  two  boards.  Thus  is  caused 
a  waste  of  timber,  and  a  destruction  of  the 
forests. 

The  iron  of  Norway  goes  chiefly  to  England, 
France,  and  the  Duchies,  of  Holstein  and  Sles- 
wick;  the  silver  being  kept  at  home.  The  cobalt 
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goes  to  England  and  Dresden.  How  the  chrome 
is  distributed  has  been  already  stated.  Respecting 
the  trade  in  this  latter  article  see  the  following 
numbers:— 

EXPORTED  OF  CHROME. 


A.D.  1826,  I  18^7, 
Skpds.  110.  I  1300. 


1828,  I  1829,  I  1830, 
1246.  I  1790.  I  1683. 


The  copper  of  Norway  is  in  part  smelted 
previous  to  exportation ;  in  part  shipped  off  as 
an  ore.  There  is,  in  Finmark,  no  wood,  at  least 
none  in  sufficient  abundance  for  mining  purposes. 
Hence,  of  the  copper  from  the  Kaafiord  mines, 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  greater  part  is  not 
smelted  on  the  spot,  but  is  generally  sent  to  some 
place  where  fuel  is  abundant.  Much  of  the  Fift- 
mark  copper  is  exported  to  Swansea. 

Wood,  hark,  fi^i,  metal,  such  are  the  main 
exports  of  Norway.  Com,  manufactures,  wine, 
colonial  products,  such  are  its  imports. 


^    CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  National  Bank  of  Norway — Its  History  and  Nature— 
Incumbrances  upon  Landed  Property — The  Vilkaar — Sa- 
vings Bank  in  Christiania. 

Thb  National  Bank  of  Norway  is  the  most 
unique  of  its  instituticms,  and  its  regulations  are 
the  chief  points  of  difiSerenee  that  engage  eitho* 
the  mind  of  the  public,  or  their  representatives* 
If  €wo  Stortingsmen:  disagree,  it  shall  be  about 
a  question  concerning  the  Curr^cy.  l^hJd  sub- 
ject is  a  new  one  to  them.  The  Bank  itself  is 
but  a  new  creation.  It  had  no  existence  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Danes. 

The  times  of  the  transfer  were  not  only  to 
Norway,  but  to  Denmark  also,  times  of  .difficulty 
and  embarrassment.  The  troubles  of  a  conflict 
wherein  all  Europe  was  involved,  had  told  upon 
the  national  prosperity.  The  Continental  Sys^ 
tem  had  done  its  mischief.  Denmark  suffisred 
first,  Norway  next.  Money  matters  went  badfy. 
Credit  ran  retrograde.    Depreciation  took  place. 


Dollars  made  but  the  twelMi  of  a  ^Sidiffidi^*  €i^ 
ditors  suffered.  So  also  did  all  those  t^M'^liv^ 
on  fixed  incomes.  Debtors^  how^ever,  we^^^gjiid- 
ers.  The  Committee  of  Finance  at  £idsVold 
directed  thar  attention  to  these  difficulties^  and 
as  a  remedy  for  them  proposed  the  ^sstablislnneiif 
of  a  Bank. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1816,  an  orc^  ^ras  is^ 
sued  for  the  formation  of  diis  National  Btek: 
Was  the  capital  to  be  raised  by  vohintary  dilires 
(the  Bank  being  a  joint-stock  concern)  ?  or  were 
the  contributions  towards  it  to  be  coniFpulsoty;? 
The  latter  alternative  was  ehosen.  The-fliKt 
was  recognised  as  tiie  inore  desirable  plan  dT 
proceeding.  It  was  found,  however,  to  be  im- 
practicable. There  was,  on  the  part  of  such  as 
might  have  been  Shareholders,  no  distrust  to^ 
wards  the  Government.  There  was  (mlyan 
excessive  want  of  money.  It  was  tberefi^e  de> 
cided  that  the  sum  requisite  should  be  ridsed 
by  means  of  a  compulsory  loan,  or  a  taxation  of 
all  the  property  of  the  country.  The  person 
who  was  assessed  at  only  a  dollar,  paid  the  portion 
of  his  assessment.  Thus  every  contfibutbrr  (in 
other  words,  every  man  possessed  of  landed 
property)  became  ^  shareholder.  Now  be»de^ 
th^  evil  of  the  compulsion,  the  genetvl  assess* 
ment  was  a  grievance.    It  was  made  jusi  at  the 
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time  when  men  could  least  oflbrd  to  h^y^  theii' 
aiFairs  looked  into.  Their  kicomes  did  n^  stand 
iiispeoCian,    The  country  was  iioopovertstieid^ 

The  capital  of  Norway  neycsr  lies  in  th^e  hands 
of  the  landowners ;  the  cultiratl^  of  so9»  yidd- 
ing  no  TOoaiineration,  bnt  only  a  subsistence^ 
Add  to  this  the  imperfect  communication  be- 
tween market  and  market^  and  the  pn^va^ence  of 
the  truck'-and-barter  system. 

But  now  the  capital  of  even  the  citizeips  (the 
marchantS)  and  exporters  of  wood>  iisb)  and 
metal)  was  barely  forthcoming.  Much  had  gone 
out  of  the  country  for  the  sake  c^  buying  corn. 
Besides  this,  the  credit  system  wad  at  its  highest. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  a  general  valuation 
and  assessment  seemed  to  be  (and  was)  a  hard* 
ship.  The  year  1817  was  signalized  by  the 
number  of  bankruptcies. 

It  had  been  appointed  by  the  order  of  June, 
1816,  that  the  money  should  be  paid  by  install- 
ments. The  time  fixed  for  the  last  payment 
(one-third  of  the  whole)  was  August  17, 1817. 
Two  millions  was  the  sum  to  be  made  up.  Of 
this,  800,000  spedey  on  the  first  of  January 
1818,  remained  still  outstanding.  Payments  in 
pap^  .money  had  been  allowed.  These,  how- 
ever, compared  with  the  notes  of  the  bank,  were 
welUnigh  valueless.    Twenty-five  of  tlmn  went 
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to  the  sUver  dolkr ;  and  that  k  was  so  fS?w  that 
did  so  was  by  an  especial  allowance  of  the  Storfr 
ing.  Still  the  full  arrears  were  not  made  up, 
and  the  Storting  was  again  obliged  to  grimt  a 
further  indulg^oe.  Men  may  now  pay  at  their 
convenieoce,  but,  for  so  doidg,  their  arrears  are 
taxed,  at  first,  with  i  per  teni.^  and  aftenmrd% 
with  1  perceni^y  monthly  interest 

How  much  the  institution  of  the  Nirtional 
Bank  pressed  upon  the  peopk,  andhowdeaiiy  they 
paid  lor  its  advantages,  may  be  €olieoled>  f rom 
the  solitary  fact,  that  in  1834  there>  wefe  $KsSl 
arrears  outstanding,  and  paying  interest 

The  advantages  of  this  Bank  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing nature.  Unlike  the  Banksof  our  country, 
in  office  as  well  as  in  origin,  it  is  cbkfly  «  bank 
tor  landed  property.  It  advances  more  especkUy 
to  the  landowners.  Jts  chief  securities  are  in 
land;  and  the  chief  occasions  .that  arise  in  Nor- 
way for  raising  money,  are  occasions  connected 
with  the  land. 

There  is  in  Norway  no  primogeniture ;  .and 
there  is,  also,  no  excessive  subdivision  of  estates. 
A  farm  that  will  not  support  a  family  is  of  no 
yvalue  to  any  one,  at  least  of  no  valueas  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  property.  Hence  the  heirs  sett 
their  shares,  either  to  each  other,  or  else  to  a 
third  person ;  in  this  latter  case  dividing  the 


proceeds.  .  At  tixnes'  they  take  an  equivaknt, 
such  an  equivaknt  being  an  annuity,  or  Bottie* 
thing  of.  the  kind,  saddled  upon  the  estate. 
JBst^tes  thu&  encumbered  aiise'encumb^ed  with  a 
choice  oiD  a  cgndiU&n  (in  Norse  YiticoMr).  Now 
it .  is  in  pajjrtmg  off  these  encumbmnoes  that 
the  landed  proprietor  is  more  especially  under 
the  necessity  of  applying  for  an  advance:  audit 
is  precisely  in  the  same  case  that  his  land  is 
the  most  a?ailahle. security.  Hence  the  parti- 
cular value  of  the  Bank,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
landowner. 

The  National  Bank  of  Norway  lends,  uponland- 
ed  security,  and  wilh  its  own  notes,  sums  not  ex- 
deeding  two-thirds:  of  the  value  of  the  property^ 
fcMT  which  the  borrower  pays  interest  half-yearly, 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum :  and, 
besides  this,  5  per  cent,  of  the  principal :  the 
whcde  mm  being  thus  cleared  off  in  twenty 
years*  In  all  this  the  provisions  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Bank  resemble  the  provisions  of  Gilberts^ 
Act,  for  advancing  money  towards  the  repairs  of 
parsonage  houses,  ratlier  than  those  of  any 
other  institution  amongst  ourselves. 

Two  means  it  has  of  ascertaining  the  value 
of  its  securities.  jFVr«^— Reference  to  the  ori-- 
ginal  valuation  in  1817.  AS'econii— Reference  to 
tlie  Sorenskriver's  registers.     The  Sorenskriver 
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18  a  Bubdrdioate  judicial  officer;  and  in  the 
SoraraknTer'fl  court  are  entered  all  the  conditions 
and  encumbrances  of  all  the  estates,  all  their 
divisions,  and  all  transfers  of  them. 

The  historical  part  of  these  remarks  are  fiom 
a  work  of  Jacob  Aal%  Stortingsman  for  Aren- 
dahl,  publidied  18S2,  quoted,  however,  at 
8econd4iand  from  the  vratk  of  Otte.  The 
observations  upon  the  conneadon  between  the 
Bank  of  Norway  and  the  natinre  of  the  tenure  of 
Landed  Property  are  Mr.  Laing*s. 

The  bank  in  question  is  in  Drontheim. 
Christiania,  however,  supports  a  Savings  Bank, 
well  supported,  and  on  a  large  scale.  Men  and 
women  of  all  classes  equally  put  their  money  in 
it.  In  the  Report  of  its  State  and  Proceedings 
for  18S1,  a  public  and  printed  document,  we 
find  that  the  Capital  amounted  to  174,789 
specie  dollars,  and  the  Members  to  255S,  or  one 
tenth  of  the  population  of  the  city.  Of  these, 
the  matter  being  viewed  in  a  statistical  point  of 
view,  three  hundred  were  unmarried  females,  six 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  were  children  under 
age,  fifty-six  soldiers  and  subaltern  officers,  a 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  artisans  and  mechanics, 
two  hundred  and  eight  servants,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  day-labourers.  The  Savings 
Bank   also  lends    small    sums    upon    personal 
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securiityy^mid  discounts  bills.  It  carries  on, 
inocQqver»  considerable  negociations  with  the 
Bank  of  Drontheim  and  the  Insurance  Offices*. 

The  Exchange  is,  like  the  Bank  at  Dron- 
theim,  a  new  Institution,  established  in  18S0. 

At  Drontheim  there  is  also  a  Loan  Institution, 
established  in  1828,  directed  by  a  Committee  of 
Four,  and  holding  (at  least  in  1884)  a  capital  of 
80,000  apecie,  and  1S,000  silver  dollars.  Now 
I  think  that  the  juxta-position  of  a  Loan  Esta- 
blishment and  a  Bank,  shows  very  palpable  the 
comparatiirely  exclusive  nature  of  the  latter 
institution. 

In  1835  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  Norway  was 
as  follows.  In  silver,  2,438,000  dolkrs;  in 
notes,  aboutdouble  that  sum,  ».e.  5,100,000  specie 
dollars.  Of  the  silver  money  two  millions  was 
a  forced  loan,  the  rest  being  a  voluntary  deposit, 
and  both  alike  funded.  Besides  this,  there  was, 
on  January  1st  of  the  same  year,  a  Reserve 
Bank  of  269»000  silver  dollars,  with  paper 
money  to  match.  In  each  chief  town  is  a 
Branch  Bank.  The  newest  is  that  of  Skeen. 
This  was,  in  1885,  not  open.  The  Bank  Direc- 
tors are  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Storting. 


•  Otte :  p.  239. 
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Charles  John,  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  ' 

• 

Is  1764s  was  bom  at  Pau,  in  Beam, .  J^as 
Boptitt  Julius  Bemadotte.  In  1798,  fae  ,jpai:« 
ried  Eugenia  Bemhardiue  Desire,  vjioae  9t^ 
siister  was  married  to  Joseph  Bonaparte.  In 
1806,  Marshal  Bemadotte  was  madie  Prince  of 
Pontecorvo.  In  1808^  he  first  came  in  cont^ct- 
with  the  Northern  States,  over  one  of  which  hf 
was  destined  to  be  the  ruler. 

After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  Napoleon  entrusted 
him  with  the  superintendance  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  the  command  of  the  allied  French, 
Dutch,  and  Spanish  army.  From  the  neigb-^ 
bourhood  of  Hamburg,  his  original  quarters,  he 
moved  with  his  army  into  the  Peninsula  of  Jot- 
land,  and  into  the  Island  of  Fyen.  All  hia  actf 
wa^e  marked  by  moderation  and  equity,  quali- 
ties for  which  the  due  and  full  credit  was 
awarded  to  him.  From  the  north  he  moved  to 
the  seat  of  war  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia.     At 
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the  battle  of  Wagram  he  gave  offence  to  the 
Emp^^r  bj  disobeying  some  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  treatment  of  the  wounded.  Napoleon 
had  given  orders  that  no  one  should  leave  the 
ranks  in  order  to  conduct  the  wounded  to  the 
Hospitals,  but  that  means  shbuld  be  taken  to 
relieve  them  on  the  spot.  Bernadotte,  so  far 
from  keeping  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions, 
unhamesaed  some  of  the  artillery  horses  and 
anployed  them  in  carrying  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  wounded  soldiers  froan  the  field  of  battle 
to  the  Hospitals.  "  Human  Ufe^  he  replied  to 
pnxat  one  who  suggested  to  him  the  danga-  that 
he  run  of  his  cannon  being  taken  fay  the  «iemy, 
^is  of  greater  value  than  metal.'"  This  indte^ 
pendent  mode  of  acting  was  taken  up  ill  by  the 
Emperor.  At  the  time  of  the  Walcheren  expe- 
dition Bemadotte  was  living  in  disgrace  at  Paris% 
On  the  landing  of  the  English  he  hastened  to 
Antwerp,  nor  did  he  leave  the  Low-Countries 
until  the  departure  of  the  enemy.  I  am  not 
aware  that  he  had  to  thank  any  thing  except  his 
reputation  for  his  connexion  with  the  North. 

Matters  were  all  this  while  goiAg  on  badly  in 
Sweden.  The  country  was  in  debt.  Finland 
was  in  possession  of  the  Russians.  Umeabcwg, 
Tomea,  and  the  island  of  Aland  had  been  taken 
by  them.      The   Swedish  troops  had   sufiered 

VOL.  II.  L 
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repulses  both  in  Pomerania,  and  in  Nprw£iy.  .The 
Revolution  of  the  soldiers  broke  put.  The  arniy 
in  Norway  left  the  land  against  which  it  was 
employed,  and  having  returned  to  Stockholm^ 
deposed  and  banished  the  king,  L  e^  Gust^vus 
IV.  The  Duke  of  Sudermania,  the  brother  of 
his  father,  was  elected  in  his  stead,  under  the 
name  of  Charles  XIII.,  whilst  Prince  Christian 
of  Augustenborg  was  nominated  as  his  eventual 
successor.  Charles  XIII.  was  childless,  and  his 
adopted  son,  Prince  Christian,  died.  There  was 
now  no  one  to  fill  the  throne,  when,  in  the  course 
of  time,  it  should  become  vacant.  A  Rigsdag^s 
meeting  took  place  at  Orebro.  Several  claimants 
were  named.  First  amongst  the  first,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  deceased  heir.  Then  the  King  of 
Denmark.  Afterwards  the  Count  Wedel,  on 
the  score  of  his. influence  in  Norway ;  the  Union 
being  the  grand  aim  and  object  in  the  Swedish 
councils.  I  take  this  proposal  of  a  private  man 
on  the  authority  of  Wergeland,  who  refers  to 
some  secret  documents  relating  to  the  history  of 
Sweden*.  At  length  the  eyes  of  the  Electors 
were  turned  towards  the  Marshals  of  the  French 
army.  A  private  person,  the  young  Count 
Momen,  arrived  from  Paris,  full  of  encomiums 

•  Hemliga  Handlingar  rorande  Sveriges  Historie. — BA  VI. 
Kong  Carl  Johanns  Historie,  p.  44. 
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Upon  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Pontecorvo. 
His  private  fortune,  hi3  connexion,  through  his 
wife,  with  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  were  not 
without  their  due  weight. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1810,  Charles  XHI. 
sent  into  the  Rigsdag  his  proposition  that,  in 
case  he  would  accept  the  Evangelical-Lutheran 
Religion,  Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Pontecorvo, 
should  be  elected  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden.  On 
the  Slst  of  the  same  month  he  (Bernadotte)  was^ 
elected  unanimously,  and  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber signified  his  compliance  with  .the  wishes  of 
the  electors,  provided  that  his  Sovereign  con- 
sented. 

Napoleon,  who  was  rather  surprised  than 
pleased  with  the  honour  that  was  thus  thrust 
upon  his  general  and  subject,  consented  with 
reluctance.  He  knew  the  independence  of  the 
man.  "  Go,''  said  he  to  him  at  parting,  "  our 
destinies  must  be  fulfilled.''  Bernadotte  be- 
longed no  longer  to  France. 

October  19th  he  made  his  profession  of  Lu- 
theranism,  at  Helsingoer  (where  he  first  put  foot 
upon  his  future  dominions)  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Upsal.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  he  entered 
Stockholm  amidst  an  excess  of  rejoicings.  On 
the  9th  be  was  proclaimed  by  the  States,  took 
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the  oaths,  and  was  adopted  by  the  King  under 
the  name  of  Charles  John  (Karl  Johan). 

On  the  17th  of  March,  the  year  following,  he 
exercised  the  duties  of  a  Regent,  the  King  be- 
ing disabled  by  illness. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1818,  Charles  XIII. 
died ;  and  on  the  11th  of  May,  in  Stockholm, 
and  on^the  7th  of  September,  in  Drontheira, 
was  crowned,  Charles  John,  King  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  the  fourteenth  of  the  name  of 
Charles.  In  strict  historical  language,  however, 
the  present  King  is  Charles  the  Thirteenth  of 
Sweden^and  the  Third  of  Norway;  Karl  Knudson 
having,  in  the  latter  kingdom,  been  the  first 
monarch  so  called.  Bernadotte  is  Charles  the 
Third  of.  Norway,  just  as  the  Sixth  Stuart  of 
Scotland  is  James  the  First  of  England. 

Such  was  the  rise  and  such  is  die  present 
station  of  the  only  one  of  Napoleon^s  Generals 
who  has  kept  the  eminence  that  he  attained,  and 
whose  crown  will  descend  to  his  son  and  suc-^ 
cessor. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Christmas-day —  The  Halling-dance — Yule-bokker — Torch- 
driving — Peculiar  sledge — Lendsmand — Games  and  cards 
—Acting  scenes — Running  on  Shees, 

Of  all  the  Christmas  festivities  the  country  is 
the  chief  scene;  as  the  townspeople  visit  their 
friends  and  kinsmen  for  the  occasion.  In  Hede- 
ftiarken  the  thing  is  done  the  best ;  not  amiss  in 
Hallingdal.  On  Christmas-eve  all  Scandinavia 
eats  ric&>milk;  the  King  and  Crown  Pthfice  make 
their  royal  suppers  off  it.  On  Christmas-day 
every  one  goes  to  church.  The  majority  come 
from  a  distance ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
their  sledges.  These  stand  in  the  church-yard,  and 
around  the  church,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred 
or  so,  horses  and  all,  with  bells  at  their  collars, 
and  corn-bags  on  their  noses.  They  take  no 
account  of  the  cold  air,  and  of  the  snow  that 
they  are  standing  in.  No  more  do  their  masters ; 
who  assemble  perhaps  an  hour  before  service- 
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time)  and  talk,  in  knpts,  around  the  c^uv^lb^yacdit 
as  unconoeroedly  a8  if  they  were  by  tibeir  fire-sid^ 
For  this  they  thank  thar  anowJxwta,  and  daiek 
wooUen  grey  great-coats.  The  whole  scetie  looks 
more  like  a  market-place  than  a  church-yard*  . . 

Great  need  is  there»  apparently,  that  the 
clergyman  be  punctual  to  bis  time.  Na  one 
would  willingly  stand  up  to  his  knees^  between 
two  gravestones,  longer  than  he  could  wdU  help> 
Delicate  men  make  pro{Aecies  concerning  cat^^- 
arrbs.  No  one,  however,  is  much  the  worse:  for 
all  this  exposure. 

A  regimoit  of  soldiers  attended  EUdsvold 
Church,  Christmas-day,  18^.  Their  red  regir 
mentals  set  off  the  freii^e  great^coats  and  the 
wolf-skin  wrappers  of  the  landed  proprietors^ 
On  no  occasion  are  the  country  chureb^  better 
filled  than  at  Yule-tide.  The  pews,  galleries, 
and  free  sittings  were  kept  warm  by  the  furred 
communicants.  The  dinners  come  off  later  than 
usual ;  the  service  encroaching  upon  the  regular 
meal-time.  Many,  too,  have  come  from  a  dis- 
tance. If  the  wind  be  high,  they  wilt,  perhaps, 
be  intercepted  by  the  snow-drifts* 

The  evening  begins  in  the  afternoon.  The 
digestive  fumigation  is  taken  between  the  re- 
moval of  the  cloth  and  the  appliance  of  the 
candles.     These  latter  succeed  quickly.     The 


mail  ^o  tnkes  hid^  siesta  at  one,  finds  it  dai'k 
whfefft  he  awalces.  Dancing  is  about  to  begin; 
Thet^'ii^'a  pipe  hi  your  moutli,  cind  spirits  on  a 
flide-taUe :  spirits  with  tbfeir  salt  and  high-^ried 
appendages,  sprats  (called,  bycourtesyj  ancho- 
viiBs), '  tbtigues,  slices  of  German^sausage,  and 
cheei^s,  with  a  multiplicity  of  names  and  flavours. 
The  band  that  played  in  church  now  plays  iti 
the  drawing-room.  The  church-musicians  fh^d 
the  company  with  tunes.  No  man  can  be  ex;- 
pected,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  to  remember 
what  these  were.  There  were  none  that 'awe 
heard  amongst  ourselves.  There  are  more  quad- 
rilles than  country-dances,  and  more  waltzes 
than  quadrilles.  Again,  there  is  an  intermiiiable 
cotillion,  the  dancers  standing  round  in  a  ring, 
and  the  partners  being  distributed  at  random. 
Twenty  look  on,  while  about  half-ar^ozen  dance. 
A  card,  or  watchword,  is  given  to  two  persons 
of  different  sexes,  by  a  third  person,  and  the 
gentleman  dances,  to  the  amount  of  half-a-dozen 
whirls  round,  with  the  lady  whose  card  or  word 
corresponds  .with  his  own.  After  this  she  resumes 
her  place  among  the  lookers-on,  whilst  the  gentle- 
man spins  round  in  search  of  fresh  partners. 
Now  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  part^  asked  to  dance  consent  to  do  so. 
The  Halling-dance  is  a  pas  seuL    There  is 


^neraUy  soliid  penim  k  the  ciwi4pilify'N^W«« 
aeoompliab  it^'i^hoiiglr  sdddm itMM tlia»i§!^; 
OsB  part  of  itieonsiBts  jn  naakkig  a  suiiaitti|i^t^'? 
in  JUiotheT)  ycMk  have  to  Mnk  yonm^  to  ioiv^lM 
jfoar  kneet  :get.ticai*er  t6  the  grpu«d  tlM^j^ditt 
faeel&   Tkirdly,  la  feap  in  the  air  bad  to  he«  tuttde^' 
and  60flie  part'itf  the  wall  to  be  touched  bjf 
ydor 'toe;-  1  ha.re  beard  that  in  Hallidg-flal^  th^ 
native  land  of  the  dance  in  question,  ihe  ntorisr 
exlvaordinaiy   leaps    are    registered,    and  th^ 
heights'  of  them  marked  on  the  wall,  jtist  as  a 
man^s  height  may  be  measured,  and  miuHc^  oiF 
against  a  door*post.     This  is  the  only  ti'^y 
national  dance  I  witnessed,  and  even  this  wa^ 
perfonned  by  an  amaieur.     The  Halling-dal: 
peasants  have  the  credit  of  being  rougher  and 
more  quarrelsome  over  their  cups  than  the  vest 
of  their  fellow-countrymen ;   their  brcnls,  too^ 
^re  said  to  terminate  sometimes  fatally,  resource 
being  had  to  the  knife^  rather  than  to  the  cudgel 
or  the  fist.    They  are  the  Lapithae  of  the  North. 
It  IB  an  accxNDidishment  to  be  aUe  to  dance  their 
dance,  and  throw  then*  fling.     Though  I  saw 
this  done  'sevaral  times  during  my  residence,  it 
was  always  d(H!ieby  one  or  two  persons  only,  the 
exhibitionists  of  the  company. 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  evening,  and  imme> 
diately  after  a  long  and  lively  dance,  some  one 


ftSM^iOit  tAkingrColcU  or  talk* mentificalljir  aboMt 
^rwgbiUi  <ofuair»  A  long^. bundle  of  sfir^tve^ 
h^thflf-ai. combustible' as  the  iurpeiuipe itari^ /it 
brwghtiyou  by  w%y  Qf  a.  torch  4  the  night  n 
{ntchrd^kty  OF)  at  least,  ought  lo  be  so^  you  huvsy 
qo  your  dnTing-gear^and  put  younelf  iaftaledgei 
No  lady  thinks  of  the  chill  air.  One  and  atl^ 
they  take  to  the  sledges^  and  trust  to  theiiT 
drivers^  of  whichi  perhaps,  forty  or  fifty  starts 
all  in  a  row,  with  their  fir4;ree  torches  hlaeingt 
like,  beacons,  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and 
s(^tt^ring  their  red  sparks,  in  every  diri^ion* 
TJiere  is  no  lack  of  noise ;  forty  sledges,  with  two 
persons  in  each,  do  not  travd  without  noise^eten 
over  the  smoothest  road.  Perhaps  the  steeds 
arefroward,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  driver;  if 
he  fiounders  he  will  be  run  over ;  for  the  caval^ 
cade  loves  not  to  stop  in  its  career.  Those. who 
would  shine  in  the  chariot-race  should  not  give 
the  torch  to  his  partner,  but  hold  reins  and  all 
(whips  are  not  wanted)  themselves,  and  toss  and 
wave  their  flaming  brands  over  their  own  heads, 
and  across  the  backs  of  their  horses.  When  the 
road  leads  up  a  hill,  and  through  a  dark  fir- 
forest,  the  sight  of  waving  fires,  galloping  horses, 
and  the  flame-coloured  snow,  contrasted  with 
the  black  glooin  of.  the  trees  around,  is  doubly 
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sftHkitt^.  All  but  your  cmn  immediate  «tta69- 
phere  is  dark;  the  dense  thicket,  pienHVated  by 
no  star,  serving  as  a  witidow-shutter. '  Pfo^ded 
that' the  wind  blow,  and  the  laths  keep  alight, 
and  no  steed  stumble,  and  no  lady  scream,  tcft'ch- 
driving  is  a  grand  sight.  When  the  roads  are 
broftd,  atld  the  snow  packs  closdy,  it  i^  wdll  for 
t\t4>  trains  to  meet,  for  then  the  drivers  may 
salute  each  other  by  crossing  their  torches.  A 
good  cavalcade  looks  like  a  train  of  comets  brok« 
loose,  or  a  party  of  firemen  at  their  recreations. 
Such  as  read  Greek,  think  of  the  torch-race^irf 
the  ancients;  I  had  to  think  of  keeping  toy 
horse's^  head  straight.  When  the  torches  are  burnt 
out  (as  after  about  twenty  minutes  they  generally 
are),  the  party  returns  home  in  the  dark,  which 
how  seems  twice  as  gloomy  as  it  did  before, 
through  its  contrast  with  the  late  blaze.  Dancing 
re-commences.  Glasses  of  brandy  are  taken  me- 
dicinally.   No  one  catches  cold. 

Whenever  any  thing  is  going  on  the  Yule- 
bokker  (corresponding  with  our  Morris-dancers) 
present  themselves.  They  wear  masks,  and  say 
nothing,  but  gesticulate  in  dumb  show.  They 
do  not  stay  long  in  a  place,  but  travel  from 
bouse  to  house.  They  take  no  money;  for, 
unlike  the  Morris-dancers,  they  are  generally 
young  men  of  the  better  sort,  and  put  on  the 
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dre$ii»  wad  roam  about  merely  by  way  of  masque- 
rade. In  one  of  Holberg's  plays,  a  lover  visits 
hia  mistress  in  the  disguise  of  a  Yule-hok. 

A  good  notion  may  be  gotten  of  the  Halling- 
dance  by  referring  to  a  picture  of  Herodiasy.  in 
Stutt's  Pastimes  of  England*  She  is  tumbling 
rather  than  dancing  ;  and  so  she  ought  to  do, 
for,  in  the  times  of  incipient  refinement  the  pos- 
ture maker  excites  more  admiration  than  the 
teacher  of  graceful  movements.  La  philosophic^ 
est  quelque  chose — mais  la  danse  I !  /  The 
dance  is  more  worthy  than  philosophy,  but  the 
summerset  is  more  worthy  than  the  dance.  Now 
when  Herodias  pleased  king  Herod,  she  did 
not  dance^  but  tumble.  She  tumbled,  and 
pleased  the  king.  So  says  the  old  version,  where 
she  is  to  be  seen  with  her  hands  on  the  floor 
and  her  heels  in  the  air,  her  toes  turned  towards 
the  sky,  and  her  face  towards  the  Antipodes. 
This  a  difficult  step  to  execute  without  over- 
stepping the  modesty  of  nature.  However,  so 
the  old  translators  would  have  it.  They  had 
no  notion  of  men's  heads  being  danced  off  on  the 
strength  of  a  mere  quadrille,  or  cotillion.  The 
summerset  in  the  Halling-fling  is  the  Fly-trap 
dance  of  our  ancestors,  and  it  was  a  great  thing 
to  execute  a  series  bf  them  in  quick  succession. 

Each  Christmas  has  the  credit  of  being  less 


joviid  tban  its  predecesBor ;  ao  that  iheisaae 
wrhidi  I  fUttfied  acEidsyokiy  wJis^'Oompanliiy^ly 
^ledkiiigf  a  dull  one.  ClergjmeEi  toeionisli  be 
wiKAS'Wdl  as  menyi  smA  eBe€/Bn^agR\TBvebtj 
only  as  kbg  as  it  is  aeootnpamed  by  nioderi^iciiK 
Now  it  was  a  dergyman^s  botxse  of  whiek  I  was 
the  inmate.  Moreover  a  Sweetish  Cfanstmas  is 
gayer  thaa  a  Norwegian  cme. '  NotwiliiBtandiag 
all  this,  a  fortnight^s  dissipation  left  .me  ilbe 
worse  Ibr  it.  Ten  days  hard  living  was  sH  very 
welly  but  ten  nare  of  such  enjoyment  would 
have  been  a  very  serious  thing. 

Day  is  turned  into  night.  Between  CfaEiisI* 
rnas  and  Twelfth-Day.  I  was  twice  up  till  seven 
in  the  mpjmingy  and  scarcely  ever  in  bed  before 
three  or  four.  Sunday  is  observed  with  due 
propriety,  but  of  the  week-days  we  kept  little 
account  in  our  reckonings.  It  was  an  effort  to 
distinguish  between  Wednesdays  and  Fridays; 
and  those  that  could  guess  the  day  of  the  week 
passed  with  their  fellows  for  good  chronologers. 
As  ladies  feel  and  look  after  taking  cold  frcHn 
a  ballf  so  look  and  feel  for  a  fortnight  together, 
the  uninitiated  in  these  Christmas  festivities. 
There  is  a  strange  ringing  in  their  ears,  aridng 
from  the  want  of  sleep ;  and  there  is  a  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  tongue,  which  takes  for  the 
occasion    a    prejudice    against    speaking    art?- 
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etilately.  <>»«  "ivtnfba  Bkesacitdunt'tiiuhafite 
Ungum^  Your  language,  stumbl^' like  a  sIomtw 
goii^.]iore&  There  is  the  Mngultiis  ftequmi^, 
DJscQursQ  gitows  taatDlogieaL  The  seftsoned 
vessels. tidse  no  harm  from  all  this^  but  4o  the 
beginiwrit  is  a  serious  matter.  The.^pin  of  tte 
most.  revoIutioBary  waltz  makes  no  increase  itl 
your  dizziness.  Your  light-headedness  is  m» 
susceptible  of  either  augmentation  or  ^minution. 
The  throat  yearns  after  their  fluids,  a<fid  the 
stomach  after  dry  stimulants,  scorning  all  the 
milder  culinaries.  Fiery  brandy  is  in  greater 
request  than  cold  claret.  About  the  eighteenth 
glass  of  whiskey,  and  the  tenth  mile  of  dancing, 
the  symptoms  increase.  Vertigo  supervenes. 
You  balance  yourselves  on  your  feet,  as  a  jug- 
gler balances  swords  on  his  chin,  with  fear  and 
trembling.  For  all  this  the  fresh  air  is  a  ready 
restorative.  Grood  use  too  do  the  revellers  make 
of  it.  Hock  and  soda  water  is  nothing  to  a 
torch-light  drive.  Wond«*s  are  done  for  the 
jaded  system.  Better  than  this,  however,  if  it 
were  attaint^ble,  would  be  the  Russian  Steam«> 
bath,  so  honourably  mentioned  in  Volume  I^ 
I  believe  that  if  all  the  world  lived  in  the  open 
air,  colds  would  be  non-existent ;  and  that  if 
they  drank  in  it  intoxication  would  be  unknown. 
Notwithstanding    this    theory,    a    Norwegian 
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Christmas  tells  on  the  constitution.   •  At ,  tbe^  ^ 
thereof  I  was  a  sadder  but  not  a  wiser  taan. , 

As  in  the  north  of  our  own  country,  Christ* 
mas  is  called  Yule,  or  Yule-tide.  The  festival 
is  older  than  the  times  of  Christianity,  The 
Pagan  Scandinavians  drank  their  Yule-tide. ale 
to  the  ilarae  of  the  Yule-log,  and  to  the  sound 
of  the  Yule-tide  Minstrelsy. 
•  Compliments  of  the  season  pass  between  frianl 
and  friend.  New  years  gifts  come  in  as  Christ- 
mas goes  out* 

On  the  second  day  of  my  sojourn,  I  was  at.  a 
party  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty.  This  was 
the  largest  with  which  I  was  ever  mixed. 

* 

The  drinking  chamber,  with  its  fir-tree  wall. 

Seemed  like  a  house,  it  was  so  broad  and  tall : 

With  room  enow  for  twice  a  hundred  men, 

(To  every  hundred  counting  twelve  times  ten,) 

To  drink  their  Christmas  ale  and  make  it  ting  again. 

Right  in  tlie  middle  ran  an  oaken  board ; 

Hard  as  a  stone,  and  polished  as  a  sword. 

It  was  at  this  same  table  where  we  supped. 
The  seat  of  the  host  and  hostess  was  not  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  but  the  middle  of  the  table.. 
Over  their  heads  hung  a  mirror,  in  true  cpnfor^- 
mity  with  the  fashion  of  the  furniture  of 
antiquity.    Between  the  time  of  the  ^nd  of  the 
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eatii^  and  the  reoomtnencement  of  the  dancing, 
some  half  a  dozen  tsdngs  Vere  8ung  by  the  more 
musical  individuals;  the  grand  national  song 
(Sonner  af  Nbrge)  being  reserved  until  the 
departure  of  the  guests,  to  be  chaunted  in  fuU 
chords  as  the  grand  finale.  In  fdl  meetings 
that  are  in  any  way  festive,  the  songs  of  Bell- 
man, not  a  Norwegian,  but  a  Swede,  the  Ana- 
ereon  of  the  North,  are  in  great  request.  That 
they  are  highly  valued  is  no  more  than  what 
their  beauties  deserve.  They  are  sung  often,  and 
were  it  not  they  call  a  spade  a  spade,  they  would 
be  sung  even  oftener.  Bellman  was  a  friend  of  his 
King,  his  enemies  accusing  him  of  being  a  spy 
for  him.  Like  a  wise  man,  he  practised  his 
theories,  doing  what  he  wrote  about,  and  drink- 
ing deeply  of  the  good  wine  that  he  celebrated. 

In  conformity  with  a  fancy  of  my  host,  our 
visiting-^edge  was  of  a  peculiar  construction. 
To  have  been  like  other  people,  it  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  harnessed  a  common 
horse  to  a  common  sledge,  and,  so  doing,  not 
have  run  the  chance  of  being  upset,  at  every 
turn  in  the  way,  and  over  every  rut  in  the 
ground.  Such,  however,  was  not  my  fate.  An 
old  boat  (or  something  that  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  one)  had  been  fitted  up  with  a 
driving-box  at  the  prow,  and  a  cushion  at  the 
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4?^89:«bafts  ^  :«o  lp(^g^ like  iL^fifiiipie  on  « p8itj«£ 

nptjCfdjE^^AQ^oy^  o\ii:.h^d«  wav^th^  NeciTflg^: 
flfig,,  Q|iQUl)tpfl  9^  a  pole ; .  ]^lf  wUp,  a»d  half  l}9Wi« 
spirit,  ^  ^e  dfpye aloi^  from  upset  iboMj^a^verfi 
con^JA^ou^aiulyerj  uncomfortable.  Theij^H-Mr: 
it  beG^iXiie».tbe  move  our  qirriage  (I  had^inaatv 
saJucL  vei^).roUed  and  foundered.  Robert  Biu^iss 
is.said^.by  one  of  his  Inographers,  to  have  had- 
eyes  like  4coach  lamps.  If  such  im%  the<eaa^ 
lie  would  bave  been  an  invaluable  fellov-trav^. 
ler,  since  Wergeland^s  optics,  as  well  as  my  ofvo)^* 
bein^  only- average  reflectors,  we  were  contini^i 
ally  in  danger  of  losing  our  way.  Every  Man 
is  not  his  own  carriage  lamp  in  Norway,  what- 
ever they  may  in  Scotland.  All  the  light  toe 
got  came  from  our  pipes. 

It  does  not  always  follow  that  you  pa$s  the 
evening  at  the  house  where  you  are  invited 
to  dine ;  although,  where  you  sup,  you,  in  all 
probability,  stay  late  enough  to  breakfast  next 
morning.  There  is  a  division  of  labour  in  Nor^ 
wegian  hospitality,  as  in  other  things.  The 
baked  meats  of  the  mid-day  meal  do  not  furnish 
forth  the  table  of  the  supper-eaters.  Betweea 
the  time  of  the  dining  and  the  dancing,  you> 
may   ha^e  to  harness  your  horse,  light    your 


Ilis^si  li^'^fjve,  or  be  driven,  dh  .a  snowy  road^ 
isai :  m  \  fiift  stMiadi.  A  No^wegi«l  Christiniiis 
i&^^M«ell-«i^H  ao  oiit-door  amusement.  -  The  "wind' 
i»-«etBp«P(jd  to  the  shorn  kmb,  and  lieitber  fbg 
or  -cold-  ibj«H*&  those'  that  dkte  to  brave*  -them. 
If  7©u  cross  the  Vormeh,  there  wJU  be  a  palpa^' 
bte-^i«pour,  coat-piiercing,  and  ctese-cleavitig, 
oV«r-  its  waters.  You  may  trace  it  down  the 
course'  of  the  river,  winding  itself  about,  and 
stitching  itself  on  end,  Kke  a  tortuous  colutnn 
of-iimok^.  Through  this  atid  over  the  river  yoti 
arettrmd^  The  Charon  of  the  place  has  a 
gdod  tiime  of  it  at  Christmas.  Many  guests, 
bidd^i  and  unbidden,  avail  themselves  of  him. 

Sicci  mane  die uvidi 

Cum  Sol  Oceano  subest. 

We  kept  good  hours  at  the  house  of  our  old 
host,  Toosager,  of  Tonsager  Field,  M.P.,  and 
were  in  bed  by  four,  a.m. 

Not  so,  however,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
neighbours,  where  a  large  assembly  met  on  the 
New-year*a  eve.  There  it  was  where  no  one 
thought  of  moving  off  before  five  in  the  morning, 
and  where  stragglers  were  left  till  it  was  nearly 
eight.  The  service  began  then  to  be  laborious. 
A  p4rty  of  guizards,  or  mummers  {Yule-bokker^y 
here  made  their  appearance.  They  were  the  only 


ones  that  I  met  with;  Cad' scarcely  ^j'^llBeh 
for  th«ir  disguise.  One  man  cafitie  in,  Hke  Bkyes 
in  the  Rehearsal,  with  a  bit  of  brown  paper '6^f 
bis  nose  by  way  of  a  mask.  They  said  notldtog^ 
keeping  sitenoe,  leat  their  voices  should  disGovi^ 
them  ;  and  their  dumb  show  might  not  vie  i^th 
that  of  an  average  morris-dancer. 

My  host  for  the  ev^ing  was  a  L^mchfnafid 
(pronounced  Lensman),  As  such  he  wears  ^ 
uniform,  of  blue  cloth  and  silver  lace.  And 
here  let  me  add,  explanatory  of  the  word  Lends^ 
tnandj  something  as  to  the  duties  of  the  officer 
so  called.  The  Lendemand  is  one  of  the  minor 
authorities  of  the  Norse  executive,  to  which,  in 
our  country  we  have  no  functionary  exactly  cor- 
respondent He  combines,  in  a  certain  degree, 
the  three-fold  duties  of  tax-gatherer,  constable, 
and  bailiff.  He  collects  the  dues  of  the  govern- 
ment and  serves  writs,  doing  much  business  for 
the  Amtmand  {Amtnian\  much  for  the  Foged, 
and  much  for  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  His 
appointment  lies  with  the  Amtmand.  To  this 
arrangement  Otte  takes  exceptions.  He  thinks 
that  under  a  popular  government,  like  the 
Norwegian,  an  officer,  so  generally  connected, 
should  be  chosen  by  the  parish  collectively. 
Now,  although  he  quotes  no  single  instance  of 
any  mischief   having  arisen  from  the  present 
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sy^temy  it  is  possible  tbat,  the  paint  being  oon- 
sickr^d.  aa  a  mere  lOielter  of  theory^  be  may  b6 
vigbt^  The  Lendsmand  is  a  person  of  tcust 
Much,  money  passes  through  his  hands.  He  i$, 
in  .general,. a  landed  proprietor,  and  a  man  wall 
to  do  in  the  world. 

I   remarked,'  in   mv  first  volume,  that   the 

^uxtmand  corresponded,  there  or  there  abouts, 

ivirith  our  jown  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county. 

rrhis  was  a  mere  approximation  to  the  nature  of 

bis.  office  and  authority.      Norway  is. divided 

into  eighteen  Amts,  and  these  eighte^i  Amts 

are  again  divided  into  £ortyrfour  Fogderies,  or 

£'ogedrie&     Speaking  in  the  way  of  approxiraar 

tion,  ^1  Amt  means  a  County,  and  a  Fogedry  a 

Huodr^i    Speaking,  however,  more  precisely, 

,&e  Amtmand  and  Foged  are  not  to  one  another 

u»Sc  the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  to  the  Sheriff;  the 

power  of  these  last-mentioned  officers  bang,  as 

far  as  the  area  of  their  districts  is  concerned, 

co^xten^ve,  its  nature  alone   being  different; 

•whereas  the  authority  of  the  Foged  is  in  no 

Wise  (geographically  speaking)  co-extensive  with 

that  of  the  Amtmand.     The  duties,  however,  of 

the  Foged  are  in  a  certain  degree  those  of  the 

Sheriff.     He  resides  within  his  district,  he  has 

the  management  of  the  police,  he  issues  writs 

(the  Lendsmand  serving  them),  he  takes  charge 


of  prisonerSf  and  he  is  acqi^uiilidife  to.thr  Amt< 
numd  for  the  ooU^ctioa  of  the  taxfi&  The 
Foged  h  the  third  office  of  the.  Noneegias 
executive.  Hk  superior  is  tke  AtaJUsmui 
liendsmaEd,  Fqged,  Amtmaml  ;  auch  «^  ^^ 
gradations  of  the  Norse  exeeiitive.  As  is  the 
Foged  in  the  country,  so  is  the  Byfoged  (Twm^ 
Foged)  ki  the  boroughs.  The  word  itself  is  an 
extraordinary  eorrupticm  of  the  Latin  AdooeaMi 

£idsvold  was  a  parish  in  the  Fogediy  d 
Romnierige,  the  Anit  of  Agerahuue^  and  ^ 
Stift  of  the  same  name  (Agershuus). 

Happy  is  the  roan  that  can,  with  a  grare  lace, 
and  a  real  or  artificial  interest,  sit  down  and  piss 
an  evening  at  cards,  playing,  as  (hey  say,  /<^^ 
love.     Happy  is  he  that  can  look  upon  a  d<a^ 
beans  in  the  light  of  shillings  and  stxpencesv 
and|  so  doing,  imagine  that  he  is  pidd  for  hu 
time  when  he  wins  them.    For  ray  own  psrt,  I 
am  a  perfect  Pythagorean  in  my  distaste  for  buA 
fictitious  coin.     I  know  the  difference  betvee^ 
brass  and  lupines.     Much,  however,  of  such 
equivocal  gaming  is  there  at  Christmas  vote. 
Much,  moreover,  there  should  be,  inasmuch  as 
the  children  have  to  be  amused  as  well  as  tte 
adults*    One  game  more  admired  than  the  rest 
is  that  which  the  Gods  (i.  e.  the  English)  call 
Old  Maid,  or  Old  Batchelor ;  and  Men  (i.e.  the 
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Norwegians) 'tiaiiA<^  Bldck  Peter  (Surfi^  Peer): 
The  loser  has  'his  face  Uacked  by  the  winner : 
a  pieeeof  bamt  cork  being  asy^ssehtial  t6the 
gsmeias  the  cards  themselves.    Let  sueh'as'iliay 
heteafter  play  this  game)  remember  that  cheating 
in.  it  is  tfot  only  permitted,  but  approved.    Let 
them  by:no  means  do  the  honest.    None  but  a 
fool  mounts  the  conscientious.    Such  as  attempt 
iirun  th^  chance  of  becoming  iEthiops—- their 
bees  rivalling  the   blackness  of   their  bo6ts. 
Great  is  the  joy  of  the  little  ones  when  thelf 
manoeuvres  have  succeeded,  and  when  they  have 
the  corking  over  of  an  older  head  than  their  own. 
'  Such  as  believe  in  their  powers  of  acring  in 
dumb^sbow  may  here  find  a  theatre  for  the  dis- 
play of  them.     Acting  scenes  from  a  romance  or 
play  is  a  favourite  Christmas  amusement.    There 
is  dressing  in  haste  amongst  those  who  will  be 
actors  rather  than  spectators.     The  properties  of 
the  house  are  Inraight  to  light.     Antiquated 
wardrobes,  whose  contents  have  outlived  even  the 
Titatity  of  a  Scandinavian  fashion,  are  ransacked 
tor  misoeUaneous  dresses. 

Every  body  knows  the  story  of  Ritter  I>b- 
lorge^  as  it  is  told  by  Schiller ;  viftf. :— -How 
Sing  Charles  (the  greatest  of  that  name)  was 
one  fine  day  sitting  on  his  chair  of  state,  with 
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his  nobles  all  around  him  ;  their  lacfy-loves  IkSng 
in  the  balcony  above,  and  an  amphitheatre  in 
front  of  them ;  how  all  around  this  amphitheatre 
there  were  ranged  dens  of  wild  beasts,  savage 
animals,  much  fiercer  than  the  lions  of  the 
Tower,  and  very  hungry  withall ;  how  a  lion,  a 
tiger,  and  a  leopard  were  let  loose  upon  eacii 
other,  and  how  the  lion  unsheathed  his  claws 
(as  lions  do  when  they  mean  to  be  mischievous) 
whilst  the  tiger  unfolded  his  tail,  glaring  hide- 
ously, and  roaring  not  a  little;  moreover,  how, 
Ritter,  or  Knight  (they  would  have  called  him 
Sir  in  these  days)  Delorges  (not  at  that  time 
being  aware  of  her  bloody-minded  propensities) 
wished  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lady 
Cunegunda ;  how  Lady  Cunegunda  first  threw 
down  her  glove  into  the  arena,  for  the  savage 
animals  to  fight  for,  and  afterwards  told  Delorges 
to  pick  it  up,  who,  without  being  frightened  at  the 
mobsters  that  she  had  sent  him  amongst,  did  as 
he  had  been  requested,  recovered  the  glove,  took 
it  up  to  where  the  Lady  sat,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  court,  threw  it  in  her  face — 
thereby  serving  her  right.  All  this,  and  much 
more,  did  I  see  acted,  and  well  acted  too,  at 
Major  SisnerX  Eidsvold,  Norway,  January  2nd, 
1834. 


Besides  this  jth^re  is  a  oumb^r^of  forfeit-games^ 
such  as  Cross  Questions  and  Crooked  Answers. 
Now  forfeit  games  in  Norway  end  much  aa  for^- 
feit>-games  do  elsewhere. 

jNfow  was  the  time  for  seeing  the  use  of  the 
snow-shoe,  or  rather  the  snow-skate'.  Those  th^t 
spell  like  the  Norwegians,  write  the  word  in  point 
Skide ;  those  that  speak  like  them,  pronounce  4t 
Shee.  Men  that  can  run  upon  the  Shee  are  fa^ 
fix>m  being  numerous.  It  is  not  every  tree  that 
they  grow  upon.  To  be  enabled  to  do  so  they  mu$t 
haye  had  a  long  preliminary  education^  and  hayp 
begun  it  early.  Middle-aged  men  are  slow  at 
learning  these  matters.  The  Shee  itself  is  a  long, 
thin,  elastic  piece  of  deal,  carved  at  each  ends 
like  a  skating-patten  under  a  magnifying  glass, 
or  a  miniature  canoe.  About  its  middle  is  a 
double  thong  to  fasten  it  to  the  foot  with.  The 
fore-part  projects  about  three  feet,  and  the  hinder- 
part  as  much  more,  covering  end- ways,  six  feet 
of  snow,  and  so  not  being  liable  to  sink  in  deep 
places.  Thus  supported,  you  may  npt  only  walk 
over  snow-drifts,  which,  if  you  wore  common 
shoes,  would  totally  smother  you,  but  you  may 
also  run  over  whole  tracts  with  excessive  velo- 
city. The  Laplanders  are  good  hands  (or  rather 
feet)  at  this.  Quicker  than  the  skaiter  on  the 
ice,   and   (according    to    fame)    quicker    than 
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the  reindeer   in  the  sledge,  they  glide  along 
the  snowy  expanses  of  their  native  country. 
Thus  much  for  their   speed  on  level  ground. 
Up-hill,  they  labour^  or,  in  other  words,  can 
scarcely  get  on  at  all.     Heavily  do  they  then 
plod,  with  a  short  uneasy  motion,  losing  ground 
with  one  foot,  while  they,  with  difficulty,  make 
their  way  on  the  other,  balancing  too  th^nselves 
with  their  pole  (SMde-^tock^  Sheestock^y  least 
they  tumble  upon  their  noses,  and  so  disfigure 
themselves.     Down-hill,  however,  they  make  up 
for  lost  time.     They  shoot  along  the  declivity 
like  an  arrow ;  the  wind  keeping  up  with  them 
as  it  can.     In  their  hands  they  hold  (keeping 
therewith  their  equipoise)  the  Shee-^tock  men- 
tioned above.     This,  a  pole  about  the  length  of 
a  spud,  with  a  flattened  knob  at  one  end  and 
an  iron  point  at  the  other,  very  useful  in  helping 
them  to  work   their  way   up  descents.     They 
punt  themselves  along  with  it,  slowly,  as  the 
stone  of  Sisyphus,  until  they  reach  the  hill-top 
in  question,  and  then  rush  down  rapidly,  like 
the  same  stone  on  its  journey  homewards.     In  a 
country  like  Norway,  military  operations   are 
liable  to  be  traversed  by  the  elements,  and  a 
whole  army  may  be  impeded  by  a  single  snow- 
drift.    Hence,  there  is  a  Shee  (not  a  fonale) 
Regiment,  brought  up  to  skaiting,  as  a  guards- 


mirmn^^is:^  Nordtihl  Bmn,  the  Biurd  an^dilbhop; 
]^iuailif&.«a(a;iiiii)UM:y  Sii«fMruniiei^  Mid  •oded 
ili.^s  a!  Digpitary  of  Ihe  Cbureb^  And  bd  it j<^bi* 
flcsnM  th^ttiAiaitingy  in  the  English  jsense^iAe 
I9r^4)  is,(ft..gr^Kt  rsority  in  .Norway.  :  Oncb<  0| 
itmy.  ai¥i  'W>  ofti&n^  did  I  ^sfe  .doine>  hiQgw 
Wil^»i^  t^mselvea  mth  it,  Th^Qiie  pltnly  of 
ifi^.but  it  is  none  of  the  siBOOthefi;. ,  liht  saowi 
mpf^vexy  Jceepa  it  aut  of  aght^. being  sttperiil^ 
^umbent  e  matter  of  ten  feet^  You.  muflil:idtg 
}ff&si^  you  can  get  to  it.  A  mine  in  ^e?bow«bl 
pf«the:ecu!th;is  scarcely  less  accessible*.  Now^  In 
a.  field  :at  the  back  of  Mr.  WergelandV  boua^ 
&iU  o{  inequalities,  and  not  destit«ite  ;oC  «iii3bWj 
l^d'  I  pee  .one  of  the  iarming-inen  eihibil  yMb 
hm  Sbe0  md  Shee^tock^  He  did  not^  howeyei^ 
dp  it  very  well. 

,  J  ;8aid  U)at  in  Sweden  Christt&aa  had  the 
caredit  of  being  better  kept  than  in  Norway. 
This  is  not  because  the  Swedes  are  either  more 
hospitable  or  more  wealthy  than  their  neigh-* 
hours.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  attributed  to  any 
advantage  they  may  have  over  them  in  the  mat- 
ter of  intemperant  conviviality.  The  men  of 
Norway  are  glad  enough  of  an  ^^  excuse  for  the 
gl^ss*"^  Those  of  Sweden  are  no  more.  .The, 
Glass,  the.  whole  Glass,  and  Nothing  but  the 
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Glass,  is  equally  the  rule  in  both  countries. 
Still  in  Sweden  Christmas  is  supposed  to  be 
more  of  a  Christmas.  Old  customs  have  a  greater 
vitality  on  the  Eastern  than  on  the  Weston 
side  of  Scandinavia.  The  8upa:«titions  of  Pa- 
ganism are  yet  rife  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Kiole.  The  Swedes  recognise  a  multiplicity  of 
festivals.  They  keep  May-day  in  the  morning 
of  the  First,  and  its  eve  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
thirtieth  of  April.  Then  is  their  Valpurgiss- 
night.  Then  are  doors  marked  (occasionally) 
with  crosses,  in  terror  of  the  witches  that  are 
abroad.  As  the  Blocksberg  is  in  Germany,  so 
is  the  BlaakuUen  in  Sweden.  On  St.  John''s  day 
they  raise  Maypoles,  and  make  mystic  posies  of 
nine  kinds  of  flowers,  visiting,  moreover,  holy 
wells,  and  believing  that  visions,  instead  of  guide- 
posts,  are  to  be  seen  at  t^e  meetings  of  four  cross 
roads.  In  order  to  do  this,  means  are  sometimes 
taken  enabling  them  to  see  double. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Leave  EidsVold — Aurone  Boreales— Corona — Climate— Snow 
Stonns— Tolerance  of  Cold-— Warmth  of  Norwegian  Houses. 

The  Christmas  is  over.  Its  festivities  had 
mixed  with  those  of  the  New  Year,  and  the  New 
Year's  Day  itself  had  run  into  Twelfth  Night. 
We  had  been  more  merry  than  wise.  Listening 
to  ghost-stories  and  drinking  drams,  we  had,  if 
ever  we  thought  of  Epicharmus's  maxim, 

Nafe^  kai  memnas*  apittein, 

attended  more  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  part 
of  his  injunction.  Towards  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary next  there  is  to  be  held  a  great  annual 
fair,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sweden,  to  the  east  of 
Eidsvold.  Natives  of  all  the  Provinces  will  be  there 
in  their  appropriate  winter  dresses.  Much  game, 
and  many  squirrel-skins  will  be  sold ;  of  bark, 
also,  and  of  things  appertaining  to  leather-cut- 
ting not  a  little.  The  Fates  ordain  that  I  shall 
not  be  there ;  in  other  words,  that  this  is  my 
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last  visit  to  Eidsvold ;  although  such  is  not  my 
own  view  of  the  matter.     It  grows  dark,  after 
the  usual  custom  of  the  days  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year,  soon  after 
noon.     It  will  be  good  driving  if  I  get  over  the 
forty  miles  to  Christiania  before  night,  having 
no  Farbiidj  and  the  roads  being  in  bad  condi- 
tion.    Be  it  remarked  by  my  reader,  that  the 
winter  of  1834  was  preeminently  a  mild  one. 
There  was  no  snow  in  England.   The  ice-houses 
had  to  be  furnished  from  the  far  North.     The 
conveyance  of  the  fish  from  Scotland  was  fraught 
with  danger.     Such  as  had  travelled  was  high- 
flavoured  that  season.     Salmon  that   had  seen 
the   world   were  looked  upon   with   suspicion. 
There  were  English  vessels  in  the  Baltic  looking 
out  for  ice-bergs.     Norwegians  thought  of  turn- 
ing their  snow  to  good  account.     There  was  a 
great  gain  in  a  low  thermometer.    In  short,  the 
winter   was  a  moderate  one,  being   not  much 
colder  than  two  last  springs  in  England.     On 
account  of  all  this,  the  sledging  was  but  indif- 
ferent.    The  snow  was  solid  enough  to  support 
your  vehicle,  but  fluid  enough  to  soak  through 
your  boots.     I  expected  to  be  very  comfortless 
on  my  arrival  at  Christiania.     My  host  set  me 
as  far  as  Trogstadt,  six  miles  on  my  way,  and 
kept  me  there  a  couple  of  hours  over  the  stirrup 
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cup.  That  night  I  slept  at  Moe  instead  of 
completing  my  journey.  They  say  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  fall  asleep  under  a  cold  sky.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  took  any  harm  from  doing  so. 

It  is,  I  believe,  always  expected  of  Northern 
Travellers,  that  they  describe  an  Aurora  Bore- 
alis.  An  Aurora  Borealis  is  a  very  variable 
phoenomenon.  There  are  great  differences  in 
the  different  specimens.  Such  as  flame  and  flash, 
and  dye  the  horizon  with  crimson,  and  look  like 
fiery  squadrons  with  red  flags,  thereby  dazzling 
the  eyes  of  those  who  behold,  and  exciting  the  im- 
aginations of  such  as  describe  them,  simulating 
sunsets  (very  flaring  sunsets  too),  and  puzzling 
electro-meteorologists  are  rare.  Auroras  Boreales 
of  this  kind  I  was  seldom  fortunate  enough  to 
fall  in  with.  I  saw  several  (one  indeed  this  very 
night),  but  none  of  extraordinary  lustre.  The 
best  of  them  scarcely  out-blazed  a  chimney. 
The  brightest  would  have  served  but  badly  for 
a  carriage  lamp.  I  asked  the  boy  that  drove, 
the  meaning  of  that  faint  blush  of  light  on  my 
left,  and  he  told  me  it  was  a  Northern  Light. 
It  was  much  the  same  as  our  own  November 
meteors.  What  misled,  about  three  years  ago, 
the  London  firemen,  was  an  average  Aurora,  seen 
through  a  misty  medium.  Higher  in  the  North 
they  may  be  seen  in  greater  beauty  by  those  who 
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are  there  to  see.    Those  who  would  find  them 
about  ChriBtiania  must  look  (or  them. 

There  is  a  difference  between  an  Aurcmi  and 
Corona,  and  the  one  haa  been  described  far 
oftener  than  the  other.  The  Corona  is  com- 
paratiyely  rare,  although  a  verj  beautiful  phae^ 
nomeik>n.  I  know  of  no  English  Traveller  who 
has  described  one.  To  fall  in  "with  one  you 
must  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  North 
Cape,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter.  The  following 
description  is  Professor  Keilhau^s.  Date,  Feb- 
ruary 90, 18S8.  Place,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Talvig,  in  Finmark.— A  thick  fog  lay  over 
Alten-fi<»'d  and  Talvig.  Nothing  was  visible 
below,  so  that  they  had  to  make  an  uphill  jour- 
ney on  sheeSf  in  order  to  find  an  atmosphere 
that  could  be  seen  through.  There  was  no  lack 
of  eminences  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the 
height  of  about  seven  hundred  feet  the  sun 
began  to  be  visible,  and  a  little  higho*  up  they 
found  the  limits  of  the  lair  of  fog.  They  were 
within  five  hundred  feet  of  the  top  of  Stappen, 
an  isolated  peak,  with  a  commanding  view. 
The"  sky  was  perfectly  clear,  every  tree  was 
loaded  with  crystals  of  hoar-frost.  The  rocks, 
and  hUls,  and  peaks  of  the  surrounding  country, 
appeared  above  the  thick  fog,  that  enveloped 
their  lower  parts,  like  islands  above  an  ocean. 
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Their  iiead^  shone  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  the  sea  of  mist  that  lay  below  them  was  of 
a  dull  orange  eolour.  The  shadow  of  the 
lofty  Stappen  was  long,  projected,  and  poiutec^, 
as  it  lay  across  the  mist.  The  shadows  of  the 
travellers  themselves  were  not  visible.  Round 
the  point  of  the  shadow  of  Stappen  lay «  pris- 
matic halo  (Anthelion).  It  consisted  of  three 
rings,  overlapping  and  almost  touching  each 
other.  The  innermost  was  red  and  yellow  only ; 
the  second  was  a  true  prism,  beginning  with  a 
light  blue,  and  growing  in  order  green,  yellow, 
red,  and  purple.  The  third  was  red,  yellow, 
and  green.  Exterior  to  these  rings  lay  two  larger 
luminous  circles,  of  a  faint  yellowish  colour. 
The  shadow  of  the  hill  curtailed  each  series  of 
rings  of  about  one-fourth.  Bouguer  saw  the 
same  appearance  on  Pichincha,  and  holds  that  it 
always  implies  the  existence  of  frozen  crystals 
of  ice  in  the  mists  over  which  it  lies.  The  tem- 
perature was  as  follows :  at  Talvig,  in  the  very 
depth  of  the  fog — 13®  4' ;  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  fog— 11°  4' ;  on  the  top  of  Stappen*  13°  6'. 
As  no  country  of  the  same  latitude  eljoys  a 
milder  climate  than  Norway,  so  is  the  air,  during 

•  Jteise  i  Ost-og  Vest-Finmarken,  pp.  178-9. 
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the  winter,  for  all  it  be  keen  and  cold,  dry  and 
clear.  There  fell  not  a  single  shower  between 
the  end  of  October  and  the  middle  of  February. 
The  sky  was  free  from  clouds,  both  in  the.  morn- 
ing and  evening,  showing  with  a  verdaire  tinge, 
through  the  transparent  atmosphere.  Snow  fell, 
or  wa8  blown  down,  in  abundance,  but  no  rain. 
The  heaviest  snow-storm  I  was  in,  was  one 
which  overtook  me,  in  the  month  of  February, 
between  Drammen  and  Holmestrand.  Steady 
driving,  and  a  sharp  eye  for  beaten  tracks,  ob- 
scurely visible  through  the  drifted  snow,  are 
required  on  these  occasions.  A  single  blast  of 
wind,  sweeping  across  the  road,  will  in  an  instant 
lay  the  fields  on  each  side,  their  fence  (hedge  or 
ditch),  and  the  road  between,  in  one  dead  level. 
Over  this  it  is  hard  to  pick  your  way.  Strange 
stories  have  been  told,  and  continue  to  be  told, 
of  benighted  travellers  being  overtaken,  and 
overwhelmed  by  these  snow-storms ;  of  houses 
being  occasionally  buried  under  their  drifts, 
the  peasants,  so  victimised,  thinking  themselves 
fortunate  if  they  have  a  good  store  of  provender 
(sure  of  keeping  well)  in  the  larder,  and  making 
up  their  minds  to  be  quiet,  under  their  white 
covering,  until  thawing-time,  when  they  turn  up 
unfrozen  and  unscathed.   All  their  relations  are. 
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moreover,  very  true ;  for  a  lair  of  snow  is  as 
good  as  a  great  coat  in  the  winter-time,  and  a 
good  transmitter  of  light  and  air  withal. 

For  the  space  of  one  winter,  and  for  no  more 
than  one,  foreigners  have  the  credit  of  being  able 
to  bear  the  cold  of  these  northern  latitudes  with 
tolerable  comfort  to  themselves.  For  the  first 
season  they  not  only  bear  it  without  flinching, 
but  they  bear  it  (at  least,  they  are  said  to  do  so) 
better  than  the  natives  themselves.  This  tole- 
rance, however,  wears  out  with  the  first  year. 
From  the  second  year  to  the  end  of  time,  the 
Northman  may  be  backed  against  the  stranger. 
A  Norwegian  looks  twice  before  he  makes  up 
his  mind  for  passing  the  night  on  a  snowy  road. 
He  loves  not  to  travel  outside.  Mr.  Lloyd,  who 
when,  to  the  great  sporting  celebrity  of  his 
country,  he  slew  bears  and  wolves,  stood  the 
cold  better  than  his  guides  did ;  suffering  less 
than  any  of  the  party  from  the  night-air  of  the 
North.  It  may  be  that  the  Southron  brings 
with  him  caloric  in  excess,  but  the  excess  limited, 
and,  after  exhausting  this,  *^  his  spirit  being 
subdued  to  what  it  moves  in,*  grows  lik^  his 
neigh bour'^s,  cold-blooded,  and  susceptible  of  cold. 

The  peculiar  construction  of  many  of  the 
Norwegian  houses  ensures  a  considerable  degree 
of  warmth.     They  are,  after  a  fashion,  double- 
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cased.  In  front  of  the  entrance  runs  a  second 
wall  of  wood,  standing  out,  on  a  level  with  the 
eaves,  like  a  balcony,  or  a  colonnade;  except 
that,  instead  of  pillars  with  an  interval  between 
them,  they  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  two 
square  openings  to  let  in  the  light  to  the  win- 
dows, of  solid  compact  board.  And  correspon- 
dent to  this  is  a  big,  wide  chimney,  occupying 
half  the  side  of  the  room,  with  spacious  hobs, 
such  as  a  man  may  sit  on,  and  a  low  opening. 
Houses  of  this  kind  are  found  but  occasionally, 
and  then  in  the  country.  The  general  use  of 
the  stove,  makes  the  chimney  like  the  one  des- 
cribed, comparatively  speaking,  a  rarity.  As 
far  as  I  remember,  there  was  such  a  one  at  this 
station.  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  creeping 
up  to  it,  half-frozen  and  drowsy,  and  of  stretching 
my  legs,  and  rubbing  my  hands  before  it,  and  of 
enjoying  the  sight  of  its  blaze,  with  a  far  different 
feeling  of  comfort  than  a  cheerless-looking, 
equable  stove  would  have  inspired  me  with. 
In  most  of  these  station-houses  there  is  a  yard 
into  which  you  drive,  the  door  not  fronting  the 
road. 

Sleep  at  Moe,  and  rise  early  the  next  morning 
for  the  completion  of  my  journey. 


\ 
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Beginning  of  the  New  Yeir — Visit  of  a  Laplander— His 
Education — The  Laplandic  Alphabet — Genius  of  the  Nor- 
wegians for  the  Mathematics — Abel — The  Legend  of  Abel's 
Ark — ^Scientific  Association  of  1839 — ^The  North  insuffi* 
ciently  known  to  the  Naturalist — Voyage  of  the  Recherche 
-~Last  Grev  of  Norway — National  Touchiness — Ingemann 
and  Schliermacher. 

Chbistiania,  which  I  reached  by  times,'^as 
just  beginning  to  re-fill,  having  been  well-nigh 
evacuated  during  the  Christmas,  by  the  country 
visits  of  its  inhabitants. 

There  is  a  time  for  all  things.  About  Christ* 
mas  (after,  rather  than  before)  you  may  see 
people  arm-in-arm,  male  and  female,  linked  and 
walking,  and  looking  conscious,  that  a  month 
back  used  to  walk  by  themselves.  This  means 
that  they  have  become,  within  the  last  fortnight, 
betrothed  (forlavet)  to  each  other.  And  the 
especial  time  for  such  betrothals  taking  place 
is   Christmas.     Such  as,  in  November,  are  on 
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the  verge  of  these  things,  should  put  off  the  full 
and  perfect  engagement  until  the  orthodox 
season  be  come.  For  as  people  cannot  by  any 
means  walk  arm-in-arm  (especially  on  market- 
days),  and  be  invisible ;  so,  are  all  engagements 
matters,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  publicity,  which 
those  that  sit  at  the  windows  to  watch  (in  other 
words,  half  the  female  population  of  the  country) 
delight  in  taking  cognizance  of,  talking  about  the 
same,  much  and  often,  and  in  divers  places. 

Now,  as  in  England,  Christmas  compliments 
and  New  Year''s  gifts  fly  about,  reciprocally 
interchanged,  during  this  season  of  the  year; 
so,  in  Norway,  do  German  annuals  and  French 
bijouterie  appear  much  in  shop  windows,  to 
serve  as  presents  for  the  learned  or  fashionable. 

For  all  this,  the  moiety  of  the  winter  that 
belongs  to  the  New- Year,  is  the  worst  half  of 
the  two.  Its  chief  recommendation  is  that  it  is 
the  latter  one.  The  freshness  and  the  novelty  of 
the  winter  has  long  ago  gone  by.  Sledging  is 
no  more  an  amusement  Candlelight  grows  too 
continuous  to  be  agreeable.  You  have  had 
enough  of  it.  Ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  not  even  a 
scantling  of  the  dawn:  perhaps  there  is  a  fog  over 
the  Firth,  in  addition  to  the  natural  obscurity. 

"  0  say  wliat  is  that  thing  called  light, 
Which  I  shall  ne'er  enjoy  V* 
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Two  o^clock,  p.  m.,  and  the  daylight,  such  as  it 
has  been,  is  thinking  of  remoying  itself. 

**  The  weak  day  is  dead ; 

But  the  night  is  not  born." 

And,  mark,  it  does  not  mean  to  be  so  for  some 
hours.  It  comes  slowly  into  the  world,  after 
the  death  of  the  day,  like  a  posthumous  negro. 

Our  habits  have  returned  to  the  old  routine. 
Each  day  is  like  its  brother  that  preceded  it« 
Nothing  is  so  monotonous  as  the  midwinter 
employment  of  a  Norwegian.  The  end  of 
Autumn  is  a  busy  time.  Then  it  is  that  the 
provender  for  the  frosty  season  is  laid  up. 
Then  it  is  that  the  domestic  economy  fills  the 
bands  of  those  that  keep  house.  In  January,how* 
ever,  and  February,  there  is  little  to  be  done.  The 
^ouse  has  been  locked ;  the  fields  are  inacces^ 
sible.  Market  goers  have  the  most  to  do.  Most 
of  the  fairs  are  in  the  winter-time.  The  la« 
bourer  is  employed  in  cutting  wood,  and 
clearing  the  road  with  the  snow-plough.  The 
farmer  moves  about  in  his  sledge.  The  citizen  has 
no  trade  but  his  retail  trade  to  look  after.  Such 
as  love  amusements  seek  the  public  ones.  The 
Lycseum  is  frequented.  For  all  this  the  place 
waxes  dull.     Monotony  supervenes. 

I   lie    in    bed   till   the   sun   shows  himself, 
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and  then  rise  to  my  breakfast.  If  I  walk  for 
exercise,  I  walk  between  ten  and  one.  Dine  at 
two.  The  number  of  our  party  is  at  its  lowest. 
It  consists  of  regular  visitors,  and  of  none 
besides.  Coffee  and  siesta.  Billiard-balls  are 
knocked  about  in  the  room  adjoining.  Between 
four  and  six  you  make  your  calls,  being  at  full 
liberty,  if  you  choose,  to  pass  the  evening  with 
your  friends.  AU  this  time,  events  take  place 
but  slowly.  The  papers  give  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  information  ;  summer  being  the 
time  for  public  business.  The  Public  Library 
is,  however,  still  open,  and  as  accessible  as 
before.  This  is  my  chief  resource.  Were  it 
not  for  the  society  of  more  than  one  good  friend 
in  my  neighbourhood,  my  time  would  hang 
heavily. 

I  said  before,  that  the  Norw^ian  government, 
in  its  treatment  of  its  Laplandic  subjects,  did 
not  so  studiously,  perhaps,  on  its  part,  as  the 
Russians  did  on  theirs,  labour  to  make  them 
attached  and  devoted  subjects.  Notwithstanding 
this,  I  left  my  reader  to  infer,  from  the  allusions 
to  Mr.  Stockfleth'^s  exertions,  that  these  stunted 
Hyperboreans  were  not  altogether  neglected, 
either  in  respect  to  their  physical  or  their  moral 
wants.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Norwegians  to 
render    them    capable    of    regular   handicraft. 
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labour ;  the  nature  of  thia  being  regulated  by 
the  nature  of  the  wants  of  their  country.   Thus 
a  certain  number  are  every  year,  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation,  lodged  in  one  of  the  towns,  and 
there  taught  some  industrial  art.     Being  willing 
to  see  the  one  that  was  now,  with  this  view,  in 
Christiania,  and  having  expressed  a  wish  to  that 
intent,  the  man,  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  holiday,  called  upon  me  one  morning 
before  I  was  out  of  bed.    Unlike  a  pair  of  his 
countrywomen,  whom  I  had  seen  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  who  had  been  my  travelling-com- 
panions ;    very   round  and   very  ruBdy,    with 
shining  cheeks,  and  of  a  square  build :  this  man 
was  sallow  rather  than  red   (his    complexion 
being  swarthy,  and   his  hair  long,  lank,  and 
black),  and  thin  rather  than  plump.   His  cheeky 
were  hollow  and  sunken,  and  he  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  emaciated  by  illness ;  although 
he  owned  to  no  malady,  and  said  that  the  air  of 
the  city  did,  in  no  respect,  disagree  with  him. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  melan- 
choly, and  his  voice  was  weak.    He  was  learning 
carpentry.     Upon  showing  him  some  prose  ex- 
tracts in  his  own  language,  he  read  them  ofi* 
with  considerable  fluency,  being  only  here  and 
there  puzzled  by  some  unusual  mode  of  spelling; 
since  the  book  in  which  I  examined  hioi  was  one 
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wherehi  some  CMthognj^cal  norddes  had  been 
adopted.  He  was  no  heathen ;  nor,  indeed,  con- 
sidered as  a  body,  are  his  countrymen  such. 
They  own,  however,  to  some  -  superstitions 
derived  from  the  days  of  their  Paganism.  The 
notion  that  the  Laplanders  (the  men  at  least)  are 
plump  and  squat  (as  represented  in  books),  is, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge  6om  the  one  that  I  have 
just  spoken  of,  as  well  as  from  what  I  found 
upon  inquiry,  mainly  owing  to  the  loose  and 
furry  nature  of  their  clothing.  This  puffs  them 
up,  and  rounds  off  their  prominences.  A  horse 
looks  all  the  bigger  for  his  coat  being  long. 
That  this  man  spoke  the  Norwegian  language 
was  no  wonder.  In  all  probability  he  had  had  a 
smattering  of  it  before  be  left  Finmark.  Not 
only  do  the  Laplanders  learn  foreign  languages 
with  remarkable  rapidity  (having  in  their  own 
tongue  a  multiplicity  of  sounds,  and  a  rich  in- 
flection), but  they  are,  moreover,  thrown  in  the 
way  of,  and  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  doing  so. 
Such  as  live  on  in  the  East  come  in  contact  with 
the  Russian  and  the  Finlander,  whilst  the 
Western  ones  are  mixed  up  with  the  Norwe- 
gians. This  remark  applies  more  to  those  that 
live  on  coast,  than  it  does  to  the  inlanders. 

Unimportant  as  the  remark  may  appear,  espe- 
cially  to  those  who  have  not  considered  the 
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difficulties  that  a  complex  mode  of  spelling 
throws  in  the  way  of  such  as  learn  to  read,  I 
think  that,  when  the  Laplander  (as  will  soon  be 
the  case)  shall  possess,  in  his  own  language,  the 
translation  of  the  Scripture,  and  such  other  ele- 
mentary books  as  the  care  and  kindness  of  his 
Norwegian  neighbours  shall  have  supplied  him 
with,  he  will  then,  simply  and  solely  through 
the  perfection  of  his  alphabet  and  orthography, 
be  enabled  to  outstrip,  in  learning  to  read, 
nations  far  more  civilized  than  his  own.  The 
excellence  of  the  Laplandic  mode  of  writing  will 
compensate  for  the  lateness  of  its  introduction. 
Of  all  the  languages  to  which  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet has  been  extended,  I  know  of  one  only 
where  the  simple  expedient  of  expressing  such 
elementary  sounds  as  no  combination  of  letters 
will  denote,  by  means  of  simple  single  signs, 
invented  for  the  purposey  and,  added  to  the 
original  alphabet^  has  been  adopted.  This 
language  is  the  Laplandic,  abounding  with  a 
multitude  of  new  articulations,  expressive  of 
which,  new  letters  have  been  invented.  All  that 
a  Laplander  has  to  do  is  to  learn  the  power  of 
these  letters,  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  com- 
bining them;  their  natural  (and  not  as f else- 
where, their  conventional)  combinations  giving 
the  correct  mode  of  spelling.     I  think  that  so 
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great  is  the  difference  between  the  difficulties  of 
a  natural  and  an  artificial  orthography,  that  a 
Lap  child  of  equal  natural  powers  with  an  Eng- 
lish one,  would  acquire  a  given  facility  of  spelling 
in  somewhat  less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
time.  In  other  words,  he  would  learn,  of  the 
rudiments  of  spelling,  as  much  in  one  hour  as  an 
English  child  would  in  a  thousand.  I  give  this 
as  the  result  of  a  calculation,  founded  upon  an 
examination  of  the  difficulties  that  are  entailed 
upon  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  reading  by 
an  insufficient  orthography,  and  upon  a  compa- 
rison  of  the  same  with  those  that  are  avoided  by 
a  sufficient  one.  I  assert  also  that  I  understate 
the  result. 

In  the  remarks  above  made,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  improved  and  scientific  alphabet  of  Bask, 
will  be  allowed  to  supplant  the  old  and  insuffi- 
cient one  of  liCem.  The  principle  of  boldly 
adding  to  the  alphabet  new  and  separate  charac- 
ters for  all  such  simple  sounds  as  no  combination 
of  existing  letters  will  express,  should  be  recc^- 
nised  by  every  missionary  that  professes  to  give 
a  book  to  the  Savage. 

At  a  season  like  the  present,  I  have  little  to 
do  beyond  attending  to  what  I  read,  and  listen- 
ing to  what  I  hear.  Those  that  I  talk  with 
claim,  boldly  and  unhesitatingly,  for  their  coun- 
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try,  the  production  of  an  average  share  of  talent, 
and  of  an  average  ahare  of  genius.  They  hold 
that,  considering  their  population,  they  have  con- 
tributed their  9uo/a  to  the  Literature  and  Science 
of  Europe.  They  disclaim  a  Boeotian  atmosphere. 
They  speak  virith  pride  of  the  mathematical  talent 
that  has  arisen,  and  is  arising,  from  their  soil. 
They  maintain,  that  for  the  exact  Sciences  the 
Northman's  abilities  are  pre-eminently  adapted 
They  are  good  heads  at  Civil  Engineering. 
These  assertions  they  make,  and  they  make  them 
good.  One  of  the  many  of  their  great  names  is 
that  of  Abel.  They  talk  of  his  premature  death 
as  of  a  loss  to  Science.  They  love  to  think  that 
his  fame  has  extended  itself.  They  would  fain 
believe  that  his  reputation  is  a  European  one. 
Now  AbeFs  name  spread  from  Norway  to  Ger- 
many, and  from  Germany  to  France.  This,  too^ 
was  the  fame  of  a  mere  youth.  As  many  as  two 
persons,  out  of  a  small  acquaintance  of  mathe- 
maticians, have  I  met  with  even  in  England, 
that  had  heard  of  him.  One  of  the  writers  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopaedia  was  not  ignorant  of  him. 
Hear  what  Abel  did,  the  same  Penny  Cyclopsedist 
giving  evidence.  That  the  feat  was  a  great  one, 
I  have  no  doubt,  it  beipg  spoken  of  in  Norway, 
atad  recorded  in  England. 
He   demonstrated    as  follows : — *^  That  the 
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roots  of  an  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  and  up- 
wards do  not  admit  of  any  general  Algebraical 
expression;'^  in  other  words,  that  a  ^^  general 
solution  of  any  class  of  equations  above  the 
fourth  degree,  is  an  absolute  impossibility.^ 

I  record  this  upon  trust,  taking  also  upon 
trust,  the  importance  and  the  merit  of  the  dis- 
covery. Now,  in  Norway,  a  Sheet  of  Paper  is 
called  an  Ark ;  and  upon  a  certain  sheet  of  paper, 
or  Arkj  did  Abel  (as  many  men  have  done  before 
him)  write  out  the  work  of  his  Theorem.  With 
this  Ark  and  this  Theorem  he  travelled  abroad, 
and  being  one  day  at  one  of  the  German  ^Capitals 
was  desirous  of  introducing  himself  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  the  place.  The  story  runs  that  he  had 
an  awkward  address,  and  spoke  no  language  but 
his  own,  and  that  the  Professor  (as  Professors 
are  very  likely  to  be)  was  somewhat  surprised) 
and  not  a  little  indignant  at  finding  his  sanctum 
invaded  by  a  rough-looking  youth,  with  an 
unknown  tongue.  Abel,  having  no  letters  of 
introduction,  pulled  forth  his  Theorem.  Over  this 
the  Professor,  at  first,  casually  and  hastily  cast  a 
running  glance,  and  having  been  puzzled  with 
Abel  before,  now  took  him  at  once  for  an  im-^ 
postor  or  au  enthusiast,  looking  upon  him  even  as 
upon  one  who  had  professed  to  have  squared 
the  Circle,  or  discovered  the  Perpetual  motion. 
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A  further  view,  however,  warmed  him  into  asto- 
nishment, and  before  ^the  paper  was  finished, 
Abel  had  been  welcomed  and  embraced.  Such 
is  the  story  of  Abel's  Ark.  Sceptical  objectors, 
however,  assert  that  Abel  spoke  German  with 
fluency,  and  carried  letters  of  introduction  in  his 
pocket. 

It  were  well  for  Norway  if  her  knowledge 
were  d]£Fused  as  much  as  it  is  encouraged.  Norway 
is  no  bad  country  for  a  man  of  either  Genius  or 
acquirement.  What  he  knows,  is  valued.  What 
he  can  bring  to  the  genei»l  stock,  is  soon  put  into 
requisition.  A  student  that  distinguishes  him- 
self is  patronised  at  times  by  the  Yice-roy,  at 
times  by  the  Storting.  The  country  can  supply 
itself  with  its  own  educationists.  It  needs  no 
help  from  its  neighbours.  The  mischief  is  not 
that  there  is  no  knowledge,  but  that  there  are 
few  means  of  spreading  it  abroad.  They  are 
striving  to  counteract  this.  Newspapers  arise  in 
the  subordinate  towns.  Small  cities  print  for 
themselves.  There  is  no  fighting,  however,  against 
Geography.  Christiania  is  no  centre.  The  Nor- 
lands are  too  distant  from  it.  TotheDrontheimer 
and  the  man  of  Finmark  it  is  as  inaccessible  as 
Cambridge  is  to  a  Comishman.  Those  that  reside 
there  form  a  centre  and  a  circle  amongst  them- 
selves.    Very  rarely  do  they  come  in  contact 
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with  their  more  distant  countrymen.  More 
rarely  still  do  they  rub  their  notions  against 
those  of  their  neighbours,  the  Swedes.  They 
grow  exclusive,  and  get  tired  of  doing  so.  It 
was  only  last  year  that  the  remedy  was  suggested. 
Then  it  was  that  the  recognition  of  Periodical 
Scientific  Meetings  was  proposed  and  adopted. 
Then  it  was  that  Scandinavian  Philosophy  first 
became  Peripatetic ;  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark mutually  agreeing  to  be  represented  by 
their  respective  Men  of  Science,  each  in  the 
country  of  the  other,  and  each  in  its  proper  turn, 
imitating  therein  the  Wise  Men  of  England, 
imitators,  themselves,  ot  the  Wise  Men  of  the 
Continent. 

Now  as  these  Wise  Men  did  annually,  and  in 
divers  places,  meet  one  another,  sometimes  at 
Birmingham,  and  again  at  Oxford,  with  the 
laudable  purpose  of  talking  in  company,  and  of 
eating  in  company,  of  discussing  philosophy, 
and  of  discussing  dinners,  so  also  now  have  their 
brethren,  in  Science,  and  the  North,  determined 
that  within  one  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  shall, 
periodically,  be  held  Meetings  that  shall  be 
called  Scientific ;  not,  however,  annually. 

Est  inter  Tanahn  quiddam  socerumque  FisellL 

It  is  a  long  way  from  Hammerfest  to  Copen- 
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hagen.  The  Savons  of  Lapland  can  scarcely 
take  a  yearly  journey.  The  Mail  coach  itself  is 
some  weeks  getting  over  the  ground.  Meetings 
like  the  one  in  question  are  especially  desirable 
in  countries  where,  not  only  the  personal  inter- 
course between  men  of  science  is,  from  physical 
causes,  inconsiderable,  but  where,  in  addition  to 
this,  there  are  those  national  jealousies,  that 
communication  less  restricted  may  do  away  with. 
The  first  of  these  meetings  (feliof  faustumque 
sit)  was  held  on  the  16th  of  August  last,  at 
Grottenburg,  where  and  when  the  question  of 
their  frequency  and  periodicity  was  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

This  is  good  for  the  world  at  large.  A  country 
well  worth  knowing  is  now  likely  to  be  studied ; 
studied,  too,  by  its  natural  illustrators,  the 
children  of  its  soil.  The  eyes  of  many  men 
have  looked  longingly  towards  the  North.  Its 
minerals  have  tempted,  and  its  meteors  have 
misled  them.  Geologists  have  yearned  after  its 
formations.-  Botanists  have  desiderated  its  local- 
ities. Hear  how  the  French  determined  to  be 
informed  on  these  points,  and  what  great  things 
they  meditated. 

In  the  Revue  dea  Deuw  Mondea  for  May  15, 
1888, 1  find  the  foUowing  notice  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  French  Government.    **  That  the 
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corvette  Recherche  is  to  be  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  Gaimard,  who  is  to  conduct  a 
voyage  along  the  coasts  of  Finmark  and  Spitz- 
bergen.  That  scientific  men  are  to  accompany 
him,  viz.  M.  Marmier,  for  history,  literature,  and 
philology ;  MM.  Lottin  and  Bravais,  for  astro^ 
nomy ;  M.  Mayer,  as  a  draughtsman;  M.  Robert, 
for  geology ;  M.  Courcier,  for  mineralogy  ;  M. 
Martins,  for  botany.  They  are  to  reach  Spitz- 
bergen  in  July.  Letters,  containing  a  prospectus 
of  the  voyage,  and  a  request  for  hints  and  infor- 
mation, have  been  addressed  to  M.M.  Humboldt, 
Gauss,  Schumacher,  Littrow,  de  Buch,  Oersted, 
Quetelet,  Kreil,  Back,  Beechey,  Franklin,  Parry, 
Boss,  Sabine,  Sooresby,  &c.  &c«  Polite  answers 
have  been  received  from  MM.  Quetelet,  Hum- 
boldt, and  Berzelius.  Between  the  North  Cape 
and  Spitzbergen  observations  are  to  be  made  on 
the  submarine  temperatures  and  the  currents. 
At  Spitzbergen,  barometrical  measurements.  In- 
struments are  to  pierce  the  glaciers  to  the  depth 
of  at  least  thirty  feet,  and  thermometers  are  to 
find  out  how  hot  the  ice  is.  The  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere  is  to  be  measured,  and  obser- 
vations to  be  made  upon  germination  and 
growth.  Hydrographers  are  to  explore  the  East 
and  South  coast  of  Spitzbergen  (weather  per- 
mitting), while    geology,  botany,  mineralogy, 
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the  tides,  the  latitude,  and  magnetical  observa- 
tions are  to  be  specially  attended  to.  From 
Spitzbergen  the  expedition  will  return  to  Ham* 
merfest,  where  five  of  its  members  will  winter. 
Astronomy,  magnetism,  and  the  phenomena  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis  will  engage  their  attention.^ 
The  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  profess 
themselves  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
Recherche^  rightly  so  named.  *£ircJrv/ioc  yivoiro! 
It  has  made  similar  voyages  before.  In  1836, 
under  the  same  captain,  and  with  partly  the 
same  aavans^  she  made  a  voyage  to  Iceland. 
M.  Marmier^s  letters  upon  the  state  of  education 
in  Denmark,  Iceland,  and  Sweden,  were  not  the 
least  valuable  of  its  communications.  In  a  sub- 
sequent number  of  the  Revue  (for  November 
1838)  we  find  them  at  Hammerfest.  Since  then 
they  have  gone  and  come  back  again.  Ask  we 
now  what  they  did — Quid  dignum  tanto  tulit 
hie  promissor  hiatu  ?— Little  or  nothing.  The 
mountain  miscarried.  They  were,  but  a  few 
days  (ten)  at  Spitzbergen,  and  not  much  longer 
at  the  North  Cape.  The  expedition  failed. 
There  are  those  in  Christiania  who  have  been  at 
Spitzbergen,  e.  gr.  Professor  Keilhau.  What  he 
saw  he  has  told  the  world,  and  what  he  has  told 
is  worth  hearing. 

Abel's  Ark  is  a  myth,  a  tradition,  a  standing 
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anecdote.  Now  there  arc,  in  Norway,  mjths 
and  traditioDS  besides  the  one  of  Abd^s  Ark, 
Listen,  for  instance^  to  the  story  of  the  Last 
Grev  of  the  North. 

Grev,  in  Norwegian,  means  what  Count  or 
Earl  does  in  English,  vur.  a  Lord  of  high 
degree.  Much  (as  has  been  said  before)  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  good  King  Charles  John,  and 
maugre  his  unavailing  resistance^  the  Hereditary 
Aristocracy  of  Norway  were,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  put 
down  and  abolished  for  ever  and  a  day !  Now 
a  certain  peer  was  at  one  and  the  same  time 
haunted,  as  to  his  spirit,  with  the  desire  of 
transmitting  his  name  to  posterity,  and  troubled, 
as  to  his  parish,  with  a  democratic  clergyman ; 
and,  as  the  old  magicians,  who,  after  that,  in 
some  unguarded  moment,  they  had  been  tempted 
to  make  a  conveyance  to  the  devil,  seUing,  for 
value  received  in  earthly  and  perishable  enjoy- 
ment, their  souls  to  the  same,  did,  when  the 
time  of  payment  came,  s^pve  subtilly,  and  at 
times  successfully,  to  cheat  their  mortgagee;  so 
did  this  proud  peer,  aiming  at  illegitimate 
honours,  subtilly  strive  to  evade  both  the  laws 
of  the  land,  Imd  the  annihilation  of  his  Count- 
ship.  So  contriving,  he  gave  to  all  his  children 
two  Christian  names,  and  the  second  of  these 
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names  was  Grev.  Thus,  then,  each  and  all  of 
his  o£Pspring  ran  the  chance  of  being  called,  by 
such  at  least  as  loved  to  utter  their  second  appel- 
lation, Charles  Count  So-and-so,  or  James  Count 
Blank,  herein  reaping  a  fictitious  honour,  and 
having  their  acoustic  organs  soothed  by  music 
unmerited.  Now  the  democratic  clergyman, 
taking  exceptions  to  this,  gave  out  in  his  parish 
that  paupers  bom  in  wedlock,  and  any  one  born 
out  of  it,  might,  by  applying  to  him,  be  named 
and  christened,  freely  and  gratuitously,  provided 
only  that  they  would  be  named  and  christened 
Grev  or  Count ;  to  which  the  said  children  of 
Nature,  not  scorning  the  title,  did,  through  their 
Godfathers  and  Godmothers,  readily  agree. 

A  great  drawback  to  the  pleasure  that  we 
derive  from  travelling,  is  the  continual  chance 
that  we  run  of  meeting,  in  every  new  acquaint- 
ance, one  of  those  touchy  individuals,  who  view 
with  jealousy,  and  take  up  with  anger,  the 
slightest  stricture  that  may  be  made  by  you 
upon  their  country  or  its  institutions.  There 
are  in  every  nation  men  before  whom  you  can 
not  only  make  no  disparaging  remark,  but  in 
whose  hearing  you  cannot  even  pass  a  qualified 
encomium.  Such  men  are  unpleasantly  suscep- 
tible. They  continually  accuse  you  of  ^^  damn- 
ing with  faint  praise."^    The  propqction  of  such 
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individuals  is,  I  think,  as  near  as  can  be,  regu- 
lated by  the  newness  of  the  improvement  of  the 
nation  to  which  they  belong.  There  are  more 
of  them  in  America  than  in  England,  Norway 
producing  not  a  few.  One  day,  during  the 
present  month,  as  I  was  sitting  at  one  of  the 
minor  tables  cThote  of  Christiania,  the  conversa- 
tion ran  upon  the  mode  of  life  in  Swedoi. 
My  friend  observed  that  Stockhohn  was  a 
pleasanter  place  of  residence  than  Christiania. 
A  Norwegian,  at  another  table,  hearing  this, 
fired  at  the  remark,  and  spluttered  out,  in 
broken  language,  that  he  understood  English, 
and  that,  if  such  were  our  remarks,  we  should 
make  them  in  another  place.  Now,  I  think,  that 
if  I  heard  one  of  the  furred  and  mustachioed 
foreigners,  that  haunt  the  vicinity  of  Leicester 
Square,  remark  to  a  friend  that  Paris  was  live- 
lier than  London,  I  should  scarcely  feel  it  my 
duty  to  contradict  him.  In  the  case  of  the 
thin-skinned  Scandinavian,  I  thanked  him  for 
his  d— d  impertinent  interruption,  showing  him 
the  rough  side  of  my  tongue.  The  flea  bit  me, 
and  I  killed  it. 

Two  great  men  are  now  in  Christiania,  a 
Danish  bard  and  a  German  theologian — a  good 
poet  and  a  moderate  rationalist,  viz.  Ingemann, 
from    Copenhagen,   and    Schleiermacher,  from 
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Berlin.  The  one  profound  in  Greek,  the  other 
learned  in  the  history  of  events  that  never  took 
place.  Schldermacher  was  the  translator  of 
Plato  in  German,  a  writer,  too,  of  wprks  upon 
divinity  (vtoXoytZtav)^  who  has,  himself,  in  his 
turn,  been  translated  into  English.  Ingemann, 
kfter  Ohlenschlager,  stands  the  highest  among 
the  living  poets  of  Denmark.  I  have  seen, 
however,  but  few  of  his  works,  and  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  be  thrown  in  his  company 
during  his  stay. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Leave  Chrisfiania— Winter  TnveBiDg  Dnm — Snow-bools^ 
Sledge-Bells— Snov-Plough-^The  Obseiratory. 

Febeuary  has  begun.    I  could  willingly  stay 
longer  in  my  present  quarters,  but  I  make  up 
my  mind  to  leave  them.     The  steamers  have 
long  ceased  to  run.   If  I  reach  England,  I  must 
reach  it  by  means  of  a  sailing-vessel.     I  consult 
with  my  friends  upon  the  matter.     There  is  the 
Gk)vemment  Packet  from  Gottenburg,  and  the 
Lobster-smacks   from  Laurvig.     There  is  the 
road  too  from  Christiania  to  Lund,  and  from 
Lund  to  Copenhagen.     Thence  to  England  via 
Hamburg.  I  determine  upon  the  way  of  Laurvig. 
Leave  of  my  friends  is  taken.    Stirrup-cups  have 
been  drained.     I  leave  Christiania  after  a  nine 
months  residence  with  regret.     I  leave  the  coun- 
try too  before  I  have  seen  what  I  wished  of  it. 
In  a  few  months  (earlier  this  year  than  usual), 
winter  will  be  changed  into  spring.     I  would 
willingly  see  the  unchaining  of  the  streams,  and 
the  outburst  of  the  vegetation. 
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Laurvig  is  about  ninety  miles  off.  The  road 
lies  through  Drammen.  The  latter  town  is  the 
usual  resting-place ;  not,  however,  the  half-way- 
house.  Quick  travellers  do  the  whole  journey 
in  a  single  day.  In  this  case  you  must  start 
betimes,  and  send  forward  a  F<Nrbud. 

Now  is  there  need  of  the  safeguards  against  cold^ 
You  must  don  your  winter-gear.  A  wolf-skin  coat 
looks  comfort&ble;    so  does  one  of  the  beards 
hide.     Dog-skin  and  fox-skin  serve  the  turn  of 
such  as  wear  no  fine  linen.     The  back  of  such 
envelopes  are  like  an  old  woman'^s  cloak.     They 
have  a  hood  behind.     This  you  may  pull  over 
your  head.     The  front  projects  like  the  vizor  of 
a  helmet;    hanging  over  your  optics  like  an 
enormous    eyebrow,    and    affording  a  shaggy 
shade.     It  crackles  as  you  move  yourself;  for 
the    substratum   is  of  untanned  leather.     The 
gloves,  or  mittens,  correspond.     The  cold  may 
do  its  worst.     You  protect  yourself  against  the 
sleet  and    snow,  as    nuns    defend    themselves 
against  importunate  suitors,  by  taking  a  veil. 
Green  spectacles  are  well  for  such  as  the  snow 
dazzles.    Veils,  however,  are  better.     These  you 
must  wear,    not  only  as  guards    against  the 
skiey  influences,  but  in  order  to  save  your  face 
from  snow  that  your  steed  kicks  behind  him. 
It  balls  under  his  feet,  and  he  flings  it,  moulded 
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to  the  shape  of  his  hoof,  upwards  and  at  your 
physiognomy :  this  being  on  the  level  with  his 
tail. 

Your  veil  must  be  of  strong  materials;  which, 
in  order  to  ensure  security^  you  tie  round  your 
waist  with  a  string.  Those  that  love,  not 
wisdy  but  too  well,  their  pipes  and  tobacco, 
dispense  with  it  altogether;  smoke  and  shelter 
being  incompatibles.  ' 

Now  draw  on,  over  an  indefinite  number  of 
trowsers  and  stockings^  your  huge  snow-bootSw 
These  are,  unlike  the  veil,  imperatively  indis- 
pensable. Your  feet  touch  the  ground,  resting, 
each  on  its  respective  side,  upon  the  bottom- 
poles  of  the  sledge,  dangling  in  the  snow,  and 
upturning  it  as  you  proceed.  Nothing  but  the 
boots  in  question  will  ensure  you  against  being 
soaked  through.  The  common  labours  of  the 
common  shoe-maker  are  ot  no  avail.  A  few  se- 
conds show  how  little  they  are  water-tight. 
The  snow  accumulates  on  the  top  of  them,  and 
has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  find  its  way 
through  them.  You  grease  and  black  them  in 
vain.  Nothing  but  the  overall  jack-boot  is  snow- 
proof.  One  of  these  I  have  now  before  me.  It 
is  wide  and  roomy,  such  as  Hudibras  used 
to  stufi*  his  provender  in,  broad-soled,  and 
round-toed,  shod   with  iron,  and  closely-sewB» 
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They  ar^  pulled  on,  not  oyer. your  toes  and 
.stpckiqgs^.biit  over  your  shoes  and  trowsers.  I 
think  that  of  the  latter  they  might  be  dmwn 
over  some  half-^-dozen  pain  They. are  n^t  so 
shapeless  as  tp  cea^e  to  be^  to  each  qthpr^  ngl^t 
and  left,  nor  so  stiff  as  to  ini^ooiipode.the  vise  pf 
your  knees  and  ankl^.  They  rea^h  dibput  half- 
,way  up  the  thigh.  Charles  XII»  sperns,  from 
his  pictures,  to  have  been  fond  of  wearing  then^. 
Behind  they  are  slit,  not  cut  away,  The  naate- 
rial  of  them  varies.  I  believe  that  for  a  cons}- 
deration  they  may  be  had  of  Walrus-leather. 
Through  this  no  cold  finds  its  way.  My  own, 
however,  like  those  of  the  generality,  are  of  seal- 
skin, for  the  sake  of  flexibility,  lined  Mrith  sheep- 
skin, or  lamb-skin,  with  the  wool  remaining 
attached,  and  turned  inwards.  Such  as  they 
are  I  have  put  them  to  good  use  on  the  top  of 
English  Mails.  The  cold  may  do  its  worst 
against  them.  The  sledge  is  low;  being  the 
height  of  a  carriole  without  its,  wheels.  It  stands 
upon  two  long  parallel  shafts,  projecting  behind. 
Upon  the  end  of  tliese  the  Skyds-^ut  has  to 
balance  himself.  It  is  harder  to  do  this  than  to 
drive.  The  poles  grow  slippery,  so  that  when 
the  sledge  swags,  you  are  shaken  off.  A  little 
practice,  however,  ensures  you  a  steady  footing. 
The  horse  is  attached  to  what  he  pulls,  not  by 
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traces^  but  by  poles.  These  arise  from  the  front 
of  the  sledge.  From  thence  to  the  horse^s  collar 
they  run  at  an  angle  of  forty-five.  The  harness  is 
the  harness  of  k  carriole,  with  the  addition  of  a 
chime  of  small  bells,  hnng  over  the  collar  of  the 
horse. 

Such  as  love  music  may  have  it  in  the  car- 
rioles. In  these,  however,  it  is  superfluous.  In 
the  sledge  it  is  necessaiy.  So  lightly  and  so 
silently  do  these  latter  vehicles  glide  over  the 
smooth  snow,  that  you  may,  in  a  dark  nfght, 
run  over-  your  neighbour  before  you  hear  of 
his  approach.  The  bells  serve  as  a  warning. 
The  sounds  of  the  gliding  sledge,  when  driven 
without  bells,  with  its  comparatively  noiseless 
motion^  is  to  the  sound  of  carts  and  cart-wheels, 
as  a  low  mysterious  whisper  to  the  rattle  of  a 
common  conversation.  During  the  first  days  of 
the  snow  the  sledges  seem  to  move  along  the 
streets  like  still  phantoms,  giving  to  the  ear  no 
report  of  their  whereabout.  Ineedunt,  non  am- 
hulant^  like  the  Divinities  of  Lempriere. 

It  is  easier  to  be  overturned  in  a  sledge  than 
in  any  vehicle  besides.  Those  that  turn  comers 
may  be  whisked  out.  In  the  deeper  pitches 
of  the  road,  where  snow  has  been  melted,  and 
where  abrupt  descents  are  necessarily  made,  many 
a  good  man  has  been  rolled  out.     The  ground» 
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however,  is  in  the  neighbourhood.     No  mischief 
can  befall  you. 

"  A  sight  tiy  hear  of^  not  to  see^  a  sight,  at 
least,  that  I  heard  of  often  but  never  saw,  was  a 
sailing-sledge,  a  boat  upon  skates,  moving  over  the 
frozen  water  with  excessive  rapidity,  with  a  sail 
for  a  steed,  and  the  ice  for  a  railway.  In  severe 
winters  and  smooth  lakes,  these,  I  hear,  may  be 
seen.  They  are  used  also  on  the  Northern  parts 
of  the  Baltic,  their  speed  being  that  of  the  wind, 
more  or  less ;  oftener,  however,  the  latter  than 
the  former. 

The  snow  comes  down  and  the  wind  blows 
it.     It   carries  it  across    the    road,    where    it 
lies  in  deep  mounds,  concealing  every  vestige  of 
a  track.     In  these  cases,  the  highways  would  be 
impassable,  were  it  not  for  the  use  of  the  snow- 
plough.     The  snow-plough  is  the  scavenger  of 
the  turnpikes.     The  frame  is  of  wood.     The 
breadth  is  the  breadth  of  the  road.     It  reaches 
from  side  to  side,  touching  with  each  edge  the 
places  where  the  fences  ought  to  be.    The  length 
of  the  straight  part  is  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.  The 
bottom  is  boarded,  so  as  to  lie  flat  upon  the  snow. 
Two  other  pieces  of  wood  run  from  the  sides,  and 
meet  in  front,  projecting  like  a  huge  snout,  or 
the  coulter  of  a  plough.     Thus  it  is  that  the 
obstructing  snow  is  first  rooted   up  and  then 
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thrown  ofiP  on  the  sides  of  the  huge  wedge-like 
instrument.  The  whole  road  is  swept.  The  snow 
that  is  not  removed  is  pressed  by  the  weight  of 
the  woodwork,  thus  becoming  firmer,  and  being 
packed  more  closely.  The  machine,  drawn  by  a 
single  horse,  moves  slowly  before  you,  burrowing 
among  the  snow-drifts  like  a  huge  mole,  the 
snow,  on  either  side,  standing  up  like  a  smooth 
white  wall. 

Of  the  approaches  to  Christiania,  there  are  but 
two  that  impress  a  stranger  with  a  very  favour- 
able idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  city.  The  ap- 
proach from  Drammen  is  not  one  of  these.  The 
country-houses  are,  indeed,  on  that  side,  rather 
more  numerous  than  elsewhere,  still  the  suburb 
by  which  you  enter  is  a  bad  part  of  the  place. 
The  best  view  of  Christiania  is  the  firet  sight  of 
the  white  walls  of  its  fortress,  and  of  the  lime- 
trees  of  the  terrace,  from  the  sea ;  and  the  next 
best  is  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  Egeberg,  on 
the  road  to  Moss.  This  is  the  only  point,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  from  which  you  look 
down  upon  the  city  and  see  its  whole  dimensions, 
with  the  interlacings  of  the  Firth,  at  once.  For 
all  this,  I  shall  often  look  back,  even  from  the 
Drammen  road,  upon  Christiania. 

One  of  the  public  institutions  I  have  yet  to 
see.     This  is  the  Observatory.    A  modest  look- 
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ing  building)  with  a  small  cupola,  and  fronted 
by  an  enclosure,  stands  on  a  moderate  eininence, 
on  the  left  of  the  Drammen  road^  exterior  to  the 
city,  and  rather  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  town 
itself  One  of  my  friends  accom|)anying  me  so  far, 
was  kind  enough  to  Introduce  me  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  there  resident,  Mr.  Han- 
steen,  not  only  a  man  of  science  but  a  traveller 
and  a  linguist,  who  had,  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining certain  magnetic  phoenomena,  travelled 
far,  very  far,  into  Siberia,  beyond  Irkusk,  and 
even  to  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  Great  Wall  of 
China.     I  was  far  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
anecdotes  and  information  that  he  retailed,  as  a 
traveller,  than  his  astronomical  and  magnetic 
lore.    Stored  up  in  various  drawers,  and  brought 
to  light  for  the  occasion,  were  several  Tartar  and 
Mongul  curiosities,  such  as  letters  and  passports, 
in  various  alphabets  and  languages,  illustrated 
by  anecdotes  to  match ;  and  these,  to  me,  were 
objects  far  more  interesting  than   the  shining 
brass  and  the  accurate  mechanism  of  the  tele- 
scopes and  chronometers^  around  me.     I  believe 
that  the  Norwegians  have  for  many  years  been 
in  expectation  of  the  publications  of  Professor 
Hansteen^s  Siberian  travels ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  are  still  expectant,  since  the 
hero  of  them  is  a  good  and  elegant  writer,  and 
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that  not  in  his  mother  tongue  only,  but  in  the 
German  language  also. 

From  one  or  two  papers  that  have  appeared 
from  him  amongst  the  periodical  literature,  I  am 
inclined  to  imagine  that  he  is  one  who  thinks  that 
his  countrymen  overvalue  themselves,  and  that 
he  is  one,  moreover,  who  is  not  afraid  to  tell 
them  so ;  holding  (as  he  does)  and  asserting,  that 
at  present  Norway  is  in  a  transition  state,  fully 
civilised,  but  not  refined.  Men  that  say  these 
things  are  useful  persons  in  a  Commonwealth. 

I  give  great  credit  to  scientific  men,  who, 
while  their  time  is  valuable,  will  devote  it  to 
persons  in  no  degree  cognisant  with  their  studies, 
and  who  look  at  the  machinery  appertaining  to 
it,  without  either  valuing  or  comprehending  it. 
Such  was  Mr.  Hansteen  to  the  writer,  and,  so 
being,  he  has  my  best  thanks  for  his  affability. 
On  the  table  lay  a  volume  of  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Transactions,  duly  recognised  and 
appreciated; 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Drammen  —  Laurvig-c«m'>  Jarlsberg — Holmefltrand — Rocks— 

S  now-storm — ^Tonsberg. 

Dkammen  is  not  a  place  to  pass  through  in 
an  instant.  *'  Like  a  wounded  snake,  it  drags 
its  alow  length  along."^  No  town  in  Norway  is 
more  extended  endwise.  The  Hotel  d^Angle^ 
terre  is  far  inwards  for  a  traveller  from  Chris- 
tiania ;  but  to  one  who  is  bound  for  the  other 
side  of  the  Firth,  it  lies  almost  on  the  verge  of 
the  town.  The  road  that  leads  from  Drammen 
to  Laurvig  and  Fredericsvsem,  vid  Holmestrand 
(and,  if  you  choose,  Tonsberg),  was  made  in 
1793.  Covered  as  it  was  with  snow,  I  could  not 
just  then  judge  of  its  merit.  Considering,  how- 
ever, the  trafiic  that  must  necessarily  pass  over 
it  (notwithstanding  the  proximity  to  the  sea, 
with  which  it  lies  nearly  parallel),  it  should  be 
one  of  the  best  in  Norway.  There  was  no  lack 
of  travellers  upon  it.  There  were  plenty  to 
converse  with  at  the  station-houses.     I  imagine 
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that  in  the  summer  time  it  must  be  less  fre- 
quented, the  steamers  monopolizing  the  passen- 
gers. For  a  mile  or  two,  English,  the  road  is 
constructed,  as  it  were,  on  a  raised  platform, 
and  underpinned,  on  one  side,  by  a  wall. 

Having  passed  the  three  towns  that  go  to  the 
formation  of  the  borough  and  port  of  Drammen, 
and  after  gaining  the  open  country,  yoii  have  a 
good  view  of  the  place  that  you  are  leaving. 
The  town  lies,  long  and  narrow,  between  a  line 
of  hills  and  the  river,  which  winds  through  its 
streets,  crossed  by  a  bridge  about  its  middle. 
Instead  of  enjoying  the  comfortable  summer- 
view  of  the  green  meadows,  and  many-coloured 
plantations,  such  as  would  have  been  given, 
in  a  more  genial  season,  by  the  numerous 
country-houses  beyond  the  suburbs,  I  had 
nothing  to  look  back  upon  but  the  snowy  roofs 
of  the  houses,  with  their  smoke,  the  mist  as- 
cending from  the  river,  and  the  tall  bare  masts 
of  the  ice-bound  shipping. 

The  first  station  lies  in  a  new  county,  the 
county  of  Jarlsberg  cum  Laurvig,  formerly  of 
Jarlsberg  alone.  Laurvig  did,  in  the  old  times, 
give  its  name  to  a  separate,  and  a  more  sputhem 
division.  At  present  the  two  are  united;  passing 
for  a  single  district.  The  Amt  of  Laurvig  cum 
Jarlsberg  {Laurvig    og  Jarhberg's  Amt),  in 
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conjunction  with  six  others,  form  the  Stift  of 
Aggershuus;  so  named  from  the  old  Fortress  of 
Aggershuus,  in  Christiania.  The  Amt  in  ques- 
tion is  divided  into  two  Fogedries;  that  of  Jarls- 
berg,  and  that  of  Laurvig.  The  Fogedries  in 
the  Stift  of  Aggershuus  are  eighteen  in  number. 
The  Fortress  of  Aggershuus  is  of  far  higher 
antiquity  than  the  town  that  is  attached  to  it 
Historical  mention  is  first  made  of  it  in  A.D. 
1302.  Four  times  has  it  been  besieged,  never 
having  surrendered.  The  town  of  Moss  lies 
in  Smaalehnenes  Amt;  Drammen  in  that  of 
Buskerud.  T  have  seen  no  Amts  beyond  these 
four.  The  name  Buskerud  is  derived  from  a 
house  and  farm  in  the  parish  of  Modum,  famous 
for  its  cobalt-works :  the  Amt  containing  three 
Fogedries. 

Holmestrand  lies  between  Drammen  and 
Tonsberg,  three  miles  South  of  the  one,  and 
two  to  the  North  of  the.  other  town.  For  a 
long  period  it  was  a  subordinate  place  to  Tons- 
berg,  lying  within  its  pale,  in  its  toll-district, 
and  being  oppressed  by  some  of  its  privileges. 
Under  all  this  it  suffered.  In  1752,  A.D.,  it 
released  itself  from  its  trammels.  Restrictions 
in  the  way  of  commerce  were  precisely  the 
restrictions  that  it  could  least  afford  to  bear. 
To  Holmestrand  the  sea  is  its  all.    Standing  on 
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a  rock,  it  supports  nothing  agricultural.  There 
is  scarcely  sufficient  ground  for  a  church-yard. 
Cemeteries  are  in  request.  Since  its  emandpation 
it  has  progressed  in  prosperity.  The  whole  dis- 
trict is  a  woody  one  Wood  is  the  main  export 
of  Holmestrand.  Its  chief  markets  are  in  France. 
In  1829  it  was  in  possession  of  twenty  ships,  great 
and  small,  all  employed  alike.  In  1834,  a  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  ships  sailed  into  the  harbour, 
outwards  a  hundred  and  four.  Population  1500. 
Holmestrand  li^s  in  the  Fogedryof  Jarlsberg. 
Besides  its  trade  in  wood,  it  supports  a  tobacco- 
factory  and  a  distillery. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Holmestrand  lies  the 
smaller  town  of  Aasgaardstrand,  itself  a  station 
(Ladested)  to  Horten.  Horten  is  intended  for 
the  Norwegian  Navy,  its  harbour  being  safe  and 
commodious.  This,  at  present,  lies  at  Frederics- 
vaern.  Of  Aasgaardstrand,  as  of  Holmestrand,  the 
chief  export  is  wood.  Holmestrand,  Aasgaard- 
strand, and  Drammen  lie  in  the  same  toll-district. 

No  place  shows  better  from  the  sea  than  Hol- 
mestrand. I  was  struck  at  the  fine  frontage 
of  its  rock  when  I  first  sailed  up  the  Firth.  A 
high  and  broad  basaltic  rock,  perfectly  perpen- 
dicular, its  sides  overgrown,  and  covered  by  no 
hanging  underwood  or  weeds,  runs  boldly  and 
directly  down  into  the  sea,  showing  its  white 
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front  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  water.  Just  of 
this  kind  are  the  old  aboriginal  rocks  that  give 
rise  ta  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  Nor- 
wegian poets,  impressing  them  with  the  vivid 
images  that  Nature  alone  presents,  when  they  call 
(as  they  continually  do  call)  their  country  the 
Brow  of  ike  Worlds  or  the  Forehead  of  the 
Earth ;  or  again,  when  they  celebrate  the  old 
Throne  of  Rocks  upon  which  the  Spirit  of  their 
country  is  seated.  The  rocks  of  Holmestrand 
look  like  the  forehead  of  a  gigantic  Sea-Grod,  raid- 
ing himself  from  the  waters,  bare  and  exposed. 

You  quit  Holmestrand,  and  lose  sight  of  the 
sea,  the  country  is  flatter  than  it  has  been,  and  is 
likely  to  be  flatter  still.  Between  Holmestrand  and 
the  station  beyond  it,  I  was  well  nigh  overtaken 
by  a  snow-storm.  The  flakes  came  down  too 
thickly  to  permit  me  to  see  before  me.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  wind  blew  violently  across  the  road. 
In  such  cases,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cold,  the 
snow  accumulates  to  the  depth  of  many  feet 
within  a  few  minutes.  You  have  no  assurance 
that  the  next  hundred  yards  will  be  passable. 
The  road  is  not  only  blocked  up,  but  there  is  no 
means  of  sajdng  where  it  is.  In  cases  like  this, 
wise  men  put  their  faith  in  their  horse^s  sagacity. 
The  lad  behind  me  knew  little  of  the  localities. 
He  seemed,  however,  to  rely  upon  his  steed.     A 
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snow-plough  passed  us,  clearing  the  way,  and 
sweeping  the  ground,  as  it  went  along.  The 
tracks  behind  were  the  better  for  it.  Still  the 
improvement  was  but  brief.  The  next  blast  of 
wind  that  came  across  us,  fraught  with  cold, 
piled  up  a  fresh  obstruction.  For  the  whole  of 
that  stage  we  moved  but  slowly.  About  noon 
the  wind  sunk:  The  snow-ploughs  had  done 
their  work.  The  paths  had  grown  pervious. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was  cold,  but  not  windy. 
I  have  said  before,  that  the  tenderness  fcnr 
dumb  animals  (at  least  for  sledge  and  carriole 
horses)  seems  to  be  confined  to  full-grown  cha- 
rioteers. The  boys  are  as  profligate  as  well  can 
be.  For  a  few  skiUings  extra  you  may  choose 
your  own  pace.  They  call  their  allowance  Drik- 
kepenge  (Drink-money).  I  think  the  lad  that 
drove  me  over  this  road  was  laxer  in  his  notions 
than  his  yoke-fellows.  In  Jarlsberg  and  Laur- 
vig  stands  the  family  seat  of  the  chief  nobleman 
in  Norway,  Grev  Wedd,  Jarlsberg  giving  him 
not  only  a  title,  but  a  very  considerable  revenue. 
I  think  that  Norway  has  the  credit  of  h&ng  a 
much  poorer  country  than  it  actually  is.  The 
Jarlsberg  estates  are  not  only  extensive,  but  they 
also  lie  in  a  fertile  country,  and  in  a  commodious 
situation,  consisting  of  land,  and  mines,  and 
iron- works.    Jarlsberg  is  more  of  a  show-bouse 
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than  any  other  place  in  the  countrj ;  boasting 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  boasting  also  some 
antiquity.  Now  it  was  not  always  called  Jarls- 
berg.  Before  1673  its  name  was  Semb.  In 
those  times  was  Jarlsberg  neither  Amt  nor 
Fogedry,  but  a  true  County  {Grevskab)^  in  the 
strictest  etymological  meaning  of  the  word.  It 
was  made  such  by  frriffenfeld,  Minister  of  State, 
who  first  christened  his  residence  Earl's  Mount 
{Jarlaberg)^  and  afterwards  extended  the  name 
to  the  whole  district.  Over  this  district  he  had 
a  peculiar  and  a  privileged  jurisdiction. 

As  Jarlsberg  was  a  County,  so  also  was  Laur- 
vig ;  and,  as  the  one  changed  its  name,  so  like- 
wise did  the  other.  Mention  will  be  made 
hereafter  of  the  parish  of  Brunlaug.  What  is 
now  the  Fogedry  of  Laurvig  was  formerly  the 
County  so  called,  and  earlier  still,  the  Amt  of 
Brunlaug.  Now  just  what  was  done  by  *the 
owner  of  Semb,  in  Jarlsberg,  was  done  also  by 
the  owner  of  Fritzoe,  in  Laurvig.  Each  com- 
passed the  establishment  of  a  County.  Jarlsberg 
and  Laurvig,  taken  as  a  district,  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  Norway.  I  have  before  remarked, 
that  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  apricots 
ripen,  and  walnuts  grow,  and  that  here  wheat, 
as  well  as  barley  and  potatoes,  is  cultivated  to  ad- 
vantage«   Those  that  have  passed  their  strictures 
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upoQ  Norwegian  agriculture^  say  that  the  Jarls- 
berg  husbandman  pays  no  great  attention  to  the 
succession  of  crops.  The  land  that  this  year  bears 
potatoes,  is  destined  to  bear  them  the  next.  It 
never  wonders  at  an  unwonted  crop.  No  part  of 
Norway  is  less  mountainous.  The  hills  that  are, 
scarcely  would  be  called  such  elsewhere.  The 
ground  is  undulating  rather  than  abrupt* 
Among  things  geological  there  is  an  abundance 
of  transition  rocks.  Holmestrand  stands  beneath 
a  bold  basaltic  rock.  Beech-trees  grow  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Laurvig,  which  do  not  grow 
in  quarters  more  northerly,  or  in  climates  less 
insular.  Jarlsberg  cum  Laurvig  is  the  Devon- 
shire of  Norway, 

Ver  ubi  longum^  tepidatque  brunuu 
Jupiter  prahet. 

On  my  right-hand,  about  the  latitude  of  Tons- 
berg  (for  I  passed  that  place  instead  of  going 
through  it),  and  for  the  distance  of  more  than 
one  Norwegian  mile,  lay  not  only  a  flat  but  a 
fen,  as  thorough  a  fen,  and  as  uninterrupted  a 
flat  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  moister 
counties  of  England.  Part  of  this  would,  in  the 
summer,  as  I  understood  from  my  fellow-travel- 
ler, have  shown  as  good  land,  and  part  as  a 
moor.    In  this  neighbourhood  the  com  that  is 
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sown  in  the  first  half  of  May  is  reaped  about  the 
middle  of  September. 

Tonsberg  is  the  oldest  town  in  Norway.  Here, 
if  any  where,  must  the  traveller  look  for  ruins 
and  antiquities.  Tonsberg,  like  Finmark,  flour- 
ished more  in  the  middle  ages  than  it  does  at 
present.  We  find  it  mentioned  in  history  as 
early  as  the  times  of  Harold  Harfagre.  At 
Tonsberg,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, was  built  the  fort  that  was  afterwards 
called  Tonsberg  Huus.  Huus  means  house* 
The  citadels  of  the  early  historians  aspired  to 
no  higher  name.  Aggershuus  was  an  Acropolis 
in  its  way.  This  fort  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 
Vestiges  of  it,  however,  are  still  said  to  remain. 
The  time  of  its  destruction  is  referred  to  the 
times  of  the  First  Frederic.  The  hill  whereon 
it  stood  is  still  called  the  Hill  of  the  Fortress. 
It  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  town.  In 
1191 9  A.D.,  thirty  vessels,  all  at  once,  and  all 
from  Bergen,  sailed  into  the  port  of  Tonsberg. 
In  1536,  A.D.,  the  whole  town  was  burned 
down.  There  is  no  flatter  country  in  Scandi- 
navia than  the  country  I  am  now  passing  through. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Neighbourhood  of  Laurvig — Leases — Lannrig — Fritzoe  Inm- 

Work. 

The  last  stage  is  well-nigh  completecL  Of  all 
the  stages  between  Drammen  and  Laurvig,  this  is 
the  most  cheerless.  The  unenclosed  flats  on  each 
side  of  the  road»  are  scarcely,  indeed,  such  dead 
levelsas  thosebetween  Holmestrand  and  Tonsberg, 
but  they  consist  of  cold  and  moory  soil,  which, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  a  Christmas  view  of 
the  vegetation,  yielded  little  more  than  tussocks 
of  rushes,  and  alder-trees.  However,  of  all  these 
things  I  had  but  a  moon-light  view,  or,  at  the 
best,  but  the  weak  lamp  of  an  Aurora  Borealis. 

The  last  stage  was  the  pleasantest,  since,  by 
good  luck,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  fellow-traveller, 
whose  Skydagut  I  put  into  my  own  sledge, 
taking  his  place  in  that  of  his  master^s. 

Just  as  it  is  in  Bergen  and  Drontheim  (where 
inns  are  not,  but  where  lodging-houses  are), 
and  just  as  it  is  not  in  Christiania  and  Dram- 
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men  (where  there  are  inns,  and  very  good  ones 
too)  so  is  it  at  Laurvig.  There  is  no  recog- 
nised Hotel  with  a  sign  and  name.  The  lodging- 
house  (I  do  not  say  hou^esy  being  able  to  speak 
from  personal  experience  of  a  single  one  only) 
stands  in  the  High-street.  The  sledge-boy 
drives  to  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  you  go  iti 
boldly,  without  asking  either  leave  or  questions^ 
further  than  those  that  appertain  to  the  state  of 
the  bed-rooms  and  the  larder.  The  chances  are, 
that  the  latter  will  be  furnished  with  ptarmigan, 
or  black  game,  and  the  former  with  a  duplicate 
bed,  occupied  or  unoccupied,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Those  that  have  been  for  the  last  twelve  hours 
exposed  to  the  cold  air  and  snow  of  a  Northern 
journey,  staved  off,  after  a  fashion,  by  the  spi- 
rituous potations  of  the  stution-houses,  will,  in  all 
probability,  drop  dead  asleep,  before  they  have 
been  five  minutes  before  the  welcome  fire-stove. 
I  know  that  if  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself  had 
been,  by  any  rule  of  Norse  poUtesse,  obliged  to 
entertain  each  other  with  our  mutual  conversa- 
tion, we  should  have  found  it  a  slow,  laborious,  and 
a  very  burdensome  afiair,  to  have  kept  our  eyes 
unclosed,  much  less  to  have  impressed  upon  each 
other  a  mutual  good  opinion  of  our  respective 
vivacities.  I  can  recommend  to  such  as  may  be 
interested  in  the  matter,  my  lodgings  at  Laurvig ; 

VOL.   II.  o 
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being,  however,  able  to  speak  only  to  the  sex  (and 
not  to  the  name)  of  the  keeper  of  them.   She  was 

called  Madame ,  and  she  had  the  entertain* 

ing  of  me  for  a  fortnight.  The  usual  table  d'-h6te 
consisted  of  about  a  couple  of  casual  visiunrst 
few  of  which  remained  longer  than  a  day ; 
several  among  them  being  inhabitants  of  the 
smaller  towns  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  few  miles  on  the  Holmestrand  side  of  Laur- 
vig  begins  the  old  County  of  Laurvig,  now 
sunk  into  a  Bailiwick,  aiid  united  with  Jarls- 
berg.  Here  and  hereabouts  grows  in  the  sum- 
mer-time a  greater  abundance  of  potatoes  than  is 
to  be  found  elsewhere^  Here  also  grow  beech- 
trees,  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
finest  oaks  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Laurvig.  These  are  well  situated  for  the 
dock-yards  of  Fredericsvaem.  The  potatoes  go 
to  the  distillery.  They  are  grown  on  the  spot 
in  question,  because  the  land  is  well  adapted  for 
them,  being  light  and  sandy.  The  rye  is  sown 
earlier  than  the  barley.  If  meant  for  ripening 
it  should  be  in  the  ground  by  the  6th  of  April. 
The  barley  may  be  longer  unsown.  The  sowing- 
time  ends  in  May.  Between  seed-time  and  har- 
vest, the  interval  is  about  sixteen  weeks. 

Much  of  the  land  in  Norway  is  held  by  leases 
for  life.    These  leases  are  extended  to  the  life  of 
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the  widow  also,  who  retains  the  estate  even  after 
the  death  of  the  husband.  The  Laurvig  district 
is  pre-eminently  full  of  these  lessees.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Laing's  residence  the  pro- 
prietors were  to  the  life  renters  as  773  to  597. 
In  the  parish  of  Hadrum  (near  Laurvig)  the 
ratio  is  as  46  to  S24;  the  excess  being  on  the 
side  of  the  lessees.  So,  taking  the  whole  district, 
in  18S5,  the  number  of  proprietors  was  49S, 
that  of  life-renters  851*,  or  nearly  double.  In 
the  parish. of  Brunlougnses,  south  of  Laurvig, 
the  lessees  are  224,  the  proprietors  24.  Much 
mischief  does  Otte  attribute  to  this  system,  and 
much  does  he  imagine  that  it  detracts  from  the 
opulence  of  the  neighbourhbod.  The  life-renters, 
he  says,  grow  lax  in  their  work.  They  are 
satisfied  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  land 
is  not  their  own ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  are 
careless  about  its  improvement.  It  is  ensured  to 
their  widows,  if  they  survive.  Hence  there  is 
little  need  of  saving  money.  Besides  this,  their 
rent  is  small,  so  that  moderate  exertions  are  suf. 
ficieiit  to  enable  them  to  raise  it 

Laurvig  (pr:  Laurvig)  near  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Lougen,  is,  like  Drammen,  a  collective 
name  for  three  towns,  vix.  .-—Laurvig,  properly 

*  Otte,  p.  294.    Laing's  Residence,  p.  1 83. 
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80  called,  Tliorstrand,  and  Langestrand,  Like 
Tonsberg,  it  has  been  a  place  of  greater  opulence 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  Iron-work  of  Fritzoe 
belongs  to  it.  This  was  in  the  days  of  its  splen- 
dour the  largest  in  Norway.  Cannons  were 
bored  there.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  labourers 
were  kept  in  continual  employ.  Nine  thousand 
Skippunds  of  iron  were  annually  exported.  Such 
was  its  flourishing  state  in  1814.  Since  then, 
its  prosperity  has  run  retrograde.  Half  the 
number  of  labourers  are,  at  present,  employed 
there,  and  not  half  the  quantity  of  iron  is  ex- 
ported. The  works  of  Arendal  are  in  the  ascend- 
ant. In  1817  Fritzoe  was  taken  by  the  Danish 
company,  and  has  since  that  time  gone  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  the  well-doing  of  the  town  sym- 
pathizing with  its  deterioration*. 

Wood  was  formerly  exported  from  Laurvig 
to  a  greater  amount  than  it  is  at  present;  France 
buying  more,  but  England  less.  The  ships  be- 
longing to  the  town  are,  in  number,  between 
thirty  and  forty.  The  brandy  made  at  Laurvig 
is  made  exclusively  from  potatoes.  The  beg- 
gars are  as  one  to  sixty.  This,  for  a  Norwegian 
town,  is  a  small  proportion.  There  are  two  rope- 
walks,  and  nine  tobacco-factories.     Laurvig  is 

•  Otte,  p.  299. 
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not  a  place  that  has  of  late  done  well  in  the 
world. 

Such  have  been  its  vicissitudes.  Within  these 
last  few  years  it  has  again  improved.  Things 
are  better  now  than  they  were  in  1835.  Of  the 
lobsters  that  it  exports  to  England  more  will  be 
said  anon. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Lobster  Vessels — Stay  at  Laurvig^ — ^Theatre — Ball — Cards — 
Fredericsvsern — Norwegian  Army — Navy — Naval  Academy 
at  Fredericsvsrn — Sail  for  Nye  Hellisdnd — Lobster-catch- 
ing— Sail  for  England — Conclusion. 

I  LEAVE  Christiania  with  the  notion  of  reach- 
ing England  by  one  of  the  Laurvig  lobster- 
smacks.  These  run  from  Nye  Hellisund  to 
Manningtree  throughout  the  fishing-season,  start- 
ingy  however,  at  irregular  intervals,  I  travel  in 
a  hurry,  having  heard  that  one  is  ready  for  its 
departure.  Such,  however,  I  find  on  my  arrival 
not  to  be  the  case.  I  might  have  taken  my 
pleasure  on  the  road.  Where  I  am  I  am  likdy 
to  remain.  Nothing  will  start  for,  at  least,  a 
fortnight.  The  sea  is  free,  but  the  necessary 
freight  is  wanting.  The  lobsters  have  been 
caught  but  slowly.  The  winds  of  the  North 
Sea  are  unfavourable.  The  vessel  that  will  take 
me  back  has  yet  to  start  from  England.     The 
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passages  are  made  in  somewhat  above  the  average 
time.  There  is  a  Mail  Packet  from  Gottenburg, 
but'  the  lobster-vessel  is  recommended.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  great  talents  for  sailing.  Twelve 
passages  in  the  year,  backwards  and  forwards, 
has  it  occasionally  made.  There  is  no  wind  that 
it  will  not  sail  against,  and  no  wave  that  it  can- 
not ride  athwart  of.  The  possibiUty  of  being 
sunk  it  recognised  not. 

I  am  not  sorry  that  my  last  fortnight  will  be 
passed  in  a  fresh  place.     Christiania  had  grown 
monotonous.    Laurvig  is  far  smaller,  but  it  is 
new,  and  unfamiliar.     Society  seems  less  formal. 
Th^e  is  much  going  on.    The  Theatre  is  open ; 
not,  indeed,  for  a  continuance,  but  for  one  night 
only,  by  the  special  appointment  of  the  Laurvig 
'Dramatic  Carps.    I  bestowed,  I  remember,  but 
qualified  praise  upon  the  Theatre  of  Christiania ; 
speaking  partly  froi»  what  I  saw  myself,  and 
partly  from  what  I  was  infarmed  of  by  my 
a^uaintance.    I  consid«*ed  that  to  the  Merry 
Monarch  modt  indifferent  justice  had  there  been 
done,  and  that,  judging  only  by  what  appeared 
in  the  Metropolis,  the  taste  for  the  Drama  was, 
in  Norway,  far  below  par*    Now  it  would  be 
very  wrong  to  test  the  taste  for  the  Drama  on 
the  part  of  the  Norwegians,  by  the  scanty  at- 
tendance^ and  the  indifferent  acting  observable 
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at  Christiania.  A  stranger  that  thefe  wm 
told  that  all  the  good  actors,  or,  at  least,,  that  all 
the  stars  of  the  stage,  came  from  Ck)peBhagefi» 
and  that  they  were  not  Norwegians  but  Dane% 
speaking  a  dialect  which,  to  the  majority  of  their 
hearers,  sounded  as  Scottish  would  sound  at 
Covent-garden,  would,  upon  such  information^ 
naturally  conclude  that  the  taste  of  the  Public 
was  far  from  being  favourable  to  Drama.  Such, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  In  no 
country  does  the  Theatre  give  more  delight,  and 
in  no  country  is  there  a  greater  degree  of  Dra- 
matic talent,  of  talent,  at  least,  for  acting.  From 
certain  reasons  (perhaps  from  the  greater  press 
of  business,  and  the  greater  attainability  of  books) 
this  talent  or  taste  is  less  developed  in  the  Me* 
tropolis  than  elsewhere.  I  have  before  remarked 
the  excellence  of  the  Christmas  dumb-shows.  All 
this  was  carried  on  by  Amateurs.  At  Laurvig 
there  was  a  Theatre  for  Amateurs.  There  were 
private  individuals  who  acted,  but  there  were  no 
private  Theatricals.  All  the  world  might  enter. 
I  do  not  remember  that  the  introduction  by  a  * 
member  of  the  Corps  was  necessary  to  give 
access.  There  was  no  limitation  of  tickets.  Yet  • 
the  performers,  although  Amateurs,  were  neither 
persons  of  a  subordinate  condition,  nor  were  they 
exclusively  of  the  male  sex.    Several  ladies,  the 
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4tiie  of  the  place,  in  the  way  of  caste,  were  acting, 
and  acting  well,  with  as  litde  exclusiveness  as 
if  they  had  been  within  the  walls  of  a  private 
house ;  the  i^ectators  being  much  such  specta- 
tors as  would  be  found,  on  a  similar  occasion,  in 
n  provincial  town  of  England.  I  believe  that  of 
the  play  thus  represented,  all  the  characters  were 
sustained  by  unprofessional  performers,  and  that 
no  regular  actor  took  a  part  in  it.  How  it  is  that 
the  Christiania  actors  are  Danes  rather  than 
Norwegians,  I  cannot  tell.  The  fact  is,  most 
certainly,  not  attributable  to  any  deficiency  of 
either  taste  or  talent.  This  purveyance,  on  the 
part  of  the  educated  classes,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  rest,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  inde- 
pendent and  equalized  state  of  Society  in  Nor- 
way. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  there 
are  in  Norway,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  no 
distinctions  of  caste  and  condition,  and  that  like 
do  not  associate  with  like,  to  the  exclusion  of 
their  subordinates ;  but  it  is  a  greater  error  to 
believe  that  between  class  and  class  there  is  any 
feeling  of  jealousy  and  exclusiveness,  and  that 
men  and  women,  each  in  their  station,  are  am- 
bitious of  passing  for  more  than  what  they 
really  are,  and  uneasy  because  it  is  a  con- 
tinual effort  to  succeed  in  so  doing. 
'  The  Laurvig  Theatre  is  smaller  than  that  of 

o5 
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Chiistiania,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  diflel^ 
ence  between  the  population  of  the  two  towns. 
I  thou^t'  that  in  respect  to  its  properties,  its 
accommodation,  and  its  lighting-tip,  it  showed 
to  no  disadvantage  when  compared  with  it;  The 
dresses  of  the  players  were  superior.  This,  how- 
ever, may  fisdrly  be  attributed  to  the  difference 
between  the  magnificence  of  a  professional  and 
an  amateur.  It  was  not,  of  course,  continually 
and  uninterruptedly  open:  the  representations 
taking  place  at  intervals.  Since  the  time  in 
question,  a  genuine  public  Theatre  has  been 
established. 

My  first  impression  was,  that  Laurvig  was  one 
of  the  liveliest  little  towns  I  had  ever  visited. 
Just  at  the  time  of  my  stay  there  was^  a  sf)irt  of 
gaiety.    The  next  day  there  was  a  Public  Ball. 

The  actors  have  become  dancers.  The  Theatre 
is  transferred  to  the  Ball-room.  The  same  faces 
look  more  like  themselves.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  chronology  of  Lautvig  and  Christ 
tiania.  The  hours  here  are  somewhat  earlier. 
The  room  is  well-filled  by  what  would  be  dinner- 
time in  England. 

The  spectators  of  the  night  before  are  now 
performers.  The  heroines  are  dancing  quadrilles. 
The  room  is  long,  and  airy,  well-lit  and  well-* 
filled.     There  may  be  present  upwards   of  *  a 
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fifty  persons.  The  card-players  sit 
apart  from  the  dancers.  There  is  a  wall  between 
them.    This  is  welL  since  those  that  play  smoke 

the  mouth.     There  is  a  strong  savour  of  tobacco^ 
A  Nicotian  aroma  fills  the  atmosphere.    Terp- 
siishore  is  fumigated.     The  more  you>  smoke»  the 
less  you  speak.    There  is  no  discussion  concern- 
ing the  merits  of  your  respective  hands,  or  con- 
cerning the  skill  wherewith  they  are  managed. 
The  propriety  of  a  partner'^s  play  is  not  canvassed. 
Fredericsvsem  is  in  the  neighbourhood.    Now 
Fredericsvsem  is  a  barrack  town,  and,  as  such, 
supplies  Laurvig  with  its  regimentals.     Life  in 
Laurvig  gains  much  of  its  liveliness  from  its 
neighbours.     The  two  places  pass  as  one.     The 
society  is  the  same  in  both.    What  you  meet  at 
the  one  place  you  meet  at  the  other  also.     Fre- 
dericsYflem  is  nearer  the  place  of  my  embarka- 
tion.   Laurvig,  however,  is  my  head-quarters. 
Here  I  mix  with  whatever  goes  on  around  me. 
Here  I  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  my  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  Archer.    Here  also,  for  the  second 
time,  I  play  at  cards,  making  up  a  hand.    A 
couple  of  card-tables  are  in  the  room,  and  on  a 
side^table.  are  refreshments  of  the  usual  kind. 
The  chief  game  of  Norway  is  Boston  Whist. 
As  far,  however,  as  I  am  ilble  to  judge  of  the 
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matter,  it  is  played  with  some  peculiar  variations. 
You  smoke  as  you  play.  The  stakes  are  iiiva» 
riably  moderate,  and  there  is  but  little  betting. 
The  game  is  taken  up  as  a  pastime.  Indeed,  in 
such  long  winters  a»  the  Northern  ones,' it  would 
be  more  than  self-denial  not  to  indulge  in  it. 
The  coffee,,  intermediate  to  the  dinner  and  sup- 
per, is  handed  round  as  you  sit  at  the  cards.  At 
supper  time  the  party  bi'eaks  up.  After  this,  there 
is  music  and  singing,  at  least  there  is  no  return  to 
the  cardsi.  It  is  a  batbarous  fashion,  although 
one,  that  within  the  memory  of  inan  was  rife 
and  common  in  England,  to  pay  when  you  leave 
the  house,,  a  small  sum  (not  exceeding  a  few 
skillings)  as  card-money.  This  gees  to  the  boat. 
It  is  not  done  in  the  dark.  You  talk  of  paying 
your  card-mon^,  and  of  having  won  your  card- 
money,  without  the  least  reserve  or  hesitation. 
The  skillings  are  laid  down  on  the  table  ac- 
cordingly. 

Card-playing,  however,  during  the  day-time,, 
(even  the  fine  days  of  the  summer,)  is  a  cus- 
tom which  may  be  better  kept  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance.  Still  there  is  a*  great  deal  of 
it.  In  June  and  July  it  is  impossible  to  play 
without  playing  in  the  clear  day-light,  and  it  i& 
just  during  these  months  that  cards  (indeed  that 
any  in-door  amusement)  are  superfluous.. 
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A  bad  {dayer  is  an  infliction  upion  hi»  partners, 
Sudi  a  one  I  liras  myself.  Each,  however,  and 
all  of  my  blunders  were  passed  over  v^y  eour- 
teausly  and  without  remark. 

The  winter,  as  I  said  before  is  a  mild  one; 
Even  in  the  present  month  (February)  there  are 
signs  of  an  incipient  thaw.  The  sun  strikes 
warm  at  noon.  There  is  in  no  wise  an  unbroken 
prospect  of  snow.  The  more  prominent  parts  of 
the  rocks  by  the  sea-side  show  their  weath^- 
beaten  faces  through  the  melted  envelope,  shin-* 
ing  brightly,  the  sun  being  reflected  from  their 
wet  surfaces.  Many  coloured  and  very  beautiful, 
varying  their  hues  at  ev^ry  turn,  andshowingKke 
the  neck  of  a  pigeon,  are  the  low  rounded  crags 
of  the  Zircon  Syenite,  a  formation  for  which 
Laurvig  is  a  locality.  The  side  of  that  part  of 
the  sea  which  comes  closest  in  contact  with  the 
town  is  wholly  boimded  by  these  beautiful  in- 
descent  rocks.  The  snow  will,  in  a  few  weeks, 
have  left  them.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  begin 
to  show  through  it.  Sledging  is  no  longer 
a  pleasure.  The  roads  are  soppy  and  splashy, 
and  you  fancy  that  it  is  wet  salt  that  you  Are 
driving  over.  Still  there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
vegetation.  No  long  benty  grass  is  seen  through 
the  covering  of  the  fields.  There  the  snow  stilj 
lies  deep ;  its  surface  is,^  during  the  day,,  sli^itly 
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and  but  very  digbtly  mdted.  During  the  e^«n* 
ing  it  freezes.  Hence  it  looks  glaxed  and  daz^ 
zling,  more  like  a  thin  piate  of  tmnsparent  iee^ 
than  like  fine  driven  snow*  Sach  as  falls,  fidls 
but  occasionally,  and.  in  moderate  quantities. 
The  air  is  thin  and  clears  tokd  bracing*  The  sea 
beats  full  up  to  the  shore.  Not  even  the  quietest 
parts  of  the  most  retired  of  its  bays  are  frozen'. 
I  found  the  beach  the  best  walk  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood^  the  snow  being  (for  the  few  yards  in 
contact  with  water)  washed  away  as  it  fSell. 

I  take  a  sledge  and  visit  Frederiesvaan.  I 
drive,  moreover,  more  about  my  quarters  than 
I  did  at  Christiania.  The  country  is  newer 
to  me.  There  is  no  foot  of  it  that  I  have 
seen  before.  My  in-door  occupations  have  grown 
less.  I  miss  the  Library  of  Christiania.-  There 
is  no  superfluous  Literature  in  the  house  whece 
I  am  lodging.  I  have  good  friends  at  Frederics^ 
vasm.  These  I  visit  not  iminvited.  The  even- 
ings pass  pleasantly.  The  Northern  Lights 
show  themselves  as  I  go  homeward. 

Seventeen  hundred  inhabitants*— such-  is  the 
population  of  Fredericsvsem.  Included  herein 
is  the  population  of  Stavsem,  a  small  place 
attached.  The  date  of  Fredericsvaem  is  170O« 
Frederic  V.  was  its  founds.  In  ,1814  it  waa 
made  the  head  quarters  of  the  Norwegian  Fl^t 
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Here  it  is  where  the  vessels  lie  in  (lock,  and 
where  those  who  command  them  are  brought  up. 
As  Christiania  is  to  the  soldier^  so  is  Frederics* 
vaom  to  the  seaman. 

Compulsory  service  is  recognised  by  the 
Ground-Law  of  Norway*  Either  as  a  soldier 
or  a  sailor  every  man  is  liable  to  become  a 
warrior.  His  services  must  be  forthcoming 
when  they  are  called  for.  The  duration  of  his 
service  is  dependant  upon  its  nature.  A  Cavalry 
soldier,  or  one  in  the  Horse- Artillery,  must  serve 
for  seven  years ;  an  Infantry-man  for  five.  For 
five  also  a  saflor.  No  one  can  be  pressed  for  the 
Navy  after  he  is  thirty  years  old ;  nor  for  the 
Army  after  he  is  twenty-seven.  The  priopiary 
division  is  into  the  Land-force  and  the  Sea- 
force.  The  Landr-force  consists  of  (a)  Troops 
of  the  Line,  to  the  amount  of  1S,000 ;  (6)  the 
Militia  (Landvcemet) ;  (c)  the  City-guards ; 
(cQ  the  Coast-guards;  (e)  the  Landatorm,  The 
theory  of  the  Landstorm  is  that  every  man  is  a 
soldier,  and  that  when  his  country  calls  him 
every  man  must  find  arms.  None  but  the 
Troops  of  the  Line  can  be  employed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  kingdom.  The  Coast-guard, 
although  conisdered  a  land-force,  is  formed  out 
of  the  division  of  men  liable  to  Naval  service 
(JSoe^osmepli^Hge)*     These  latter  are  (to  the 
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men  liable  to  Military  Service)  as  29,000  to 
46,000. 

The  town  that  I  am  now  in  is  the  Portsmouth 
of  Norway.  Here  lies  the  Norwegian  Fleet. 
Here  also  are  the  docks.  All  the  vessels  (that 
are  not  here)  are  at  Horten,  Bergen,  Drontheim, 
or  Christiansand.  To  be  liable  to  impressment 
you  must  live  in  a  sea-port  town,  gain  your 
livelihood  by  the  sea,  or  be  a  native  of  either 
Norland,  Finmark,  or  one  of  the  southern 
coasts  of  the  country.  The  inlanders  are  made 
soldiers  of. 

The  Navy  of  Norway  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 
There  are  those  that  treat  it  slightingly.  Snch 
as  wish  it  ill,  consider  it  just  large  enough  to 
provoke  the  attack  of  an  enemy  more  powerful 
than  themselves,  but  much  too  small  to  ward  it 
off.  Those  that  argue  thus,  hold  up  in  ter- 
rorem  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen.  Enlight- 
ened men,  however,  that  believe  a  little  loaf  to 
be  better  than  no  bread,  are  too  wise  to  be 
laughed  out  of  their  Navy,  small  as  it  is.  The 
Est  is  as  follows :  1  Frigate,  1  Corvette,  2 
Brigs,  8  Schooners,  82  Gun-boats.  The  com- 
mand of  these  is  distributed  amongst  seventy- 
sev£n  officers. 

It    must    not,   however,    be  concealed   that 
nothing  in  Norway  is  so  expensive  to  the  State 
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as  the  education  of  its  Naval  Cadets.  Tbey  are 
taught  at  Fredericsvsem.  Their  Academy  was 
established  in  1816.  As  the  Gods  of  Egypt 
were  to  their  worshippers,  or  as  the  Members  of 
Old  Sarum  to  their  constituents,  so  are  the 
tutors  of  the  Norwegian  Naval  Academy  to  the 
pupils  that  are  instructed  by  them.  There  are 
ten  that  teach.  There  are  thirty  that  are  taught. 
Temptis  dtnTe  mihi  est.  The  lobsters  are 
re^dy  for  their  expedition.  To-morrow  morning 
they  will  be  put  aboard  the  British  Rover,  a 
good  vessel  with  a  bad  name ;  for,  in  the  Norse 
language,  a  Rover  means  a  Thief.  Mr.  Archer 
is  the  superintendant»  We  start  together,  and 
sledge  to  our  quarters  for  the  night.  Their  name 
is  unknown  or  unremembered.  Here  lie  the 
shell-fish;  the  British  Rover  being  elsewhere. 
We  take  to  our  respective  beds  in  a  small  house 
by  the  water-side.  The  next  morning  I  was  up 
early ;  for  the  room  was  too  well  warmed  to  lie 
long  in.  The  sun  rose  well  that  morning,  and 
I  saw  him  clear,  by  slow  movements,  the  level 
of  the  smooth  sea,  from  a  jutting  rock  near  our 
sleeping-place.  He  did  this  about  nine  o^clock, 
a.  m.,  the  sky  being  clear,  and  his  orb  looking 
its  best,  during  the  whole  of  the  operation. 
You  cannot  see  these  things  in  Christiania. 
The  Firth  is  too  narrow  for  their  exhibition 
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besides  this,  it  looke  North  and  South»  the 
wrong  way  for  an  orient  luminaiy.  Nor  saw  I 
them  (at  least  for  the  first- week)  aboard  the 
vessel  that  I  returned  in ;  since,  dur«ig  nearly 
the  whole  time,  there  was  so  much  fog  and  mist 
that  it  was  well  if  we  could  see  one  another* 

We  now  set  tail  for  Nye  Hellisund^  There 
is  a  dear  sky  and  a  smooth  tsea.  The  morning 
had  been  spent  in  seeing  the  lobsters  safely 
stowed.  The  lobster-season  is  the  wint^.  Then 
do  diey  bite  best.  In  June  they  are  no  longer 
caught.  Such  as  are  taken,  are  taken  in  weirs, 
or  lobster-pots;  as  eels  are  taken  in  eel-pots. 
These  are  laid  in  the  watei^  with  «naU  fish  by 
way  of  bait ;  and  the  lobster  that  enters  to 
devour,  finds  himself  unable  to  get  out  again. 
They  are  purchased  before  they  are  caught. 
Lobsters  yet  unborn  are  forfeited  to  the  salmon- 
eaters  of  London.  Now,  on  the  morning  in  ques- 
tion, lobsters  were  put  on  board  to  the  amount 
of  two  thousand.  This  was  but  a  small  caigo. 
Five  times  as  many  are  occasionally  taken  over. 
'They  pass  the  time  between  their  capture  aod 
their  embarkation  in  flat  tanks,  pierced  with  a 
multitude  of  small  holes,  lying  off  the  neighboiur- 
hood  of  Laurvig,  half  sunk  and  half  a^oat.  In 
this  manner  they  pass  weeks  and  even  months. 
Those  that  were  caught  first  have  a  double  time 
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to  wak.  They  remain  in  Limbo,  as  patriarchs 
among  their  feUow-^aptives.  The  Norway  lob- 
•sters  are  rather  smaller  than  our  own.  S(»ne  of 
them  are  of  light  blue  cclour.  Occasionally 
they:  are  found  of  monstrous  hues.  In  such 
cases  one  side  is  black  and  the  other  white. 
These,  however,  are  rarities.  They  fight  among 
theii»elves,  and  have  their  claws  pegged  to 
prevent  them.  This  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be. 
It  is  as  easy  a  matter  to  tie  them  up.  Besides 
this,  it  is  more  statuteable.  That  lobsters  be 
not  pegged,  is  provided  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
It  might  be  thought  that  fish  would,  when  thus 
confined,'  starve  themselves  into  an  atrophy. 
They  are  naturally  voracious;  but  during  the 
time  of  tfadr  confinement  eat  nothing.  Still 
they  shrink  less  than  might  be  supposed.  An 
accurate  hand  may^  however,  tell  the  duration 
of  their  imprisonment  from  the  lightness  of  their 
flesh.  Females  (with  spawn)  remain  so,  no  ac- 
cwAchemen^  taking  place.  Before  they  are 
shipped  from  Norway  a  small  export-duty  is 
paid.  Such  as  are  dead  when  they  reach  London 
are  thrown  into  the  river,  it  is  illegal  to  land 
them.  Besides  Laurvig,  Christiania  and  Bergen 
havte  a  large  share  in  the  lobster-trade. 

A  couple  of  men  took  charge  of  our  boat. 
This  was  much  larger  than  the  bare  conveyance 
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of  two  people  required,  eattra  room  and  a  large 
well  being  made  for  the  shell^fisb. 

The  Coast  takes  a  different  appearance.-  The 
rocks  are  lower  and  less  hard  than  the  rocks 
about  Christiania.  The  sea  washes  over  them. 
The  influence  of  the  storm  has  affected  them. 
They  are  round  and  smooth,  instead  of  being 
abrupt  and  rugged.  Such  as  point  upwards 
and  present  sharp  edges  lie  inland.  The  waves 
have  been  polishers  to  the  rest.  They  are  grey 
or  brown;  naked,  and  without  vegetation.  It  is 
much  if  they  will  support  a  lichen.  The  depth 
of  the  water  is  irregular.  It  is  no  where  too 
deep  for  fishing.  In  places  it  is  quite  shallow ; 
the  rocks  approaching  the  surface.  Our  boat^s 
bottom  bumped  against  one  of  these;  luckily, 
without  being  staved  in.  Else  had  it  been  well 
for  the  lobsters,  but  evil  for  ourselves.  The 
breadth  of  the  Firtl^  varies  at  every  turn.  The 
banks  are  always  in  sight,  for  it  is  a  clear  day, 
whilst  at  times  they  seem  to  meet,  the  rocks  being 
prominent,  and  the  line  of  the  water  winding. 
We  are  off  Fredericsvaem ;  seen  now  for  the 
second  time  from  the  sea.  The  hulls  of  the 
Men-of-war  are  under  cover.  The  batteries 
overlook  the  water.  On  the  other  side  lie  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  boats,  each  with  a  fisherman 
inside.     All  this  is  bottom-fishing.     There  is 
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never  a  net  amongst  them.  Very  patiently,  even 
were  the  weather  more  severe  than  it  really  is, 
would  these  men  sit  (in  their  grey  frieze  coats) 
watching  their  lines.  To-day  must  be  a  bad 
day  for  biting.  We  are  some  minutes  in  sailing 
past  them,  yet  no  one  seems  to  take  anything* 
There  are  four  classes  of  men  in  the  world; 
those  that  use  combs,  those  that  use  brushes, 
those  that  use  both,  and  those  that  use  neither. 
The  fishermen,  that  I  am  looking  at,  seem  to 
belong  to  the  last  division.  Their  long  black 
hair  hangs  over  their  rough  collars,  catching  the 
damp,  and  averting  colds.  Like  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  Norwegians  love  long  locks. 

The  vessel  for  my  departure  is  in  sight.  Six 
men  and  the  Captain  are  on  board.  She  sails 
with  a  fair  wind,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
next  day.  We  are  to  reach  England  within  the 
week.  TJhis  is  a  mistake.  The  wind  waxes 
savage.  It  becomes  necessary  to  put  in  for  the 
night.  The  fog  gets  dense.  It  is  a  week's  work 
to  get  to  the  Naze,  which,  when  we  reach,  is 
invisible  for  the  mist.  The  sea  grows  stormy. 
Some  of  the  rigging  is  blown  away.  This  is  a 
bad  sign.  The  Captain  ceases  to  swear.  This 
is  a  worse  one.  Ten  days  to  fifty  miles  is  slow 
sailing. 
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The  Gov«mment  packet  from  Gottenburg 
overtakes  us.  I  change  my  vessel,  and,  after 
dghteen  days  sailing,  find  myself  in  England 
and  at  Harwich— 7/{ni«  chartteque  mceque. 
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